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CAIN: 


A    MYSTERY 


VOL.    V. 


i 


TO 

SIR  WALTER   SCOTT,  BART., 

THIS   MYSTERY   OF  CAIN 

BY    HIS   OBLIGKD    FRIEND 

AND    FAITHFUL    SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR.* 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  tliis  dedication  in  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

My  deab  Sir,  Edinbukgh,  ith  December,  1821. 

"I  accept,  with  feelings  of  great  obligation,  the  flattering  propo.sal  ol 
Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  Ucame  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  'Cain.' 
I  may  be  partial  -to  it,  and  you  -will  allow  I  have  cause;  but  I  do  not  know  that  his 
Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a  flight  amid  her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly 
matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is  bold,  and  may 
shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will  be  adopted  by  others  out  of  affectation  or 
envy.  But  then  they  must  condemn  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be 
consistent.  The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his 
pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be  expected,— the  commission  of  the 
first  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

"I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself  cf  Manicheism.  The 
Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect,  doubtless;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself— the  Evil  Principle — 
to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good  ;  but  such  arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a 
being,  can  only  be  used  to  deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made  this 
more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of  some  good  and  protecting  spirit, 
the  reasons  which  render  the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general 
benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is,  perhaps,  the  imperfection 
of  our  own  faculties,  which  see  and  feel  strongly  the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us, 
but  know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  aware  how  the  exist- 
ence of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator. 

"To  di-op  these  speculations,  you  have  much  occasion  for  some  mighty  spirit,  like 
Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and  trouble  the  waters;  for,  excepting  '  The  John  Bull,' ' 
you  seem  stagnating  strangely  in  London. 

"■'Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Vciy  ti'uly, 
"ToJoHNMuuBAY.Eaq.  WALTER  SCOTT." 


1  [The  pungent  Sunday  newspaper  of  that  name  had  been  lately  established,  and 
had  excited  an  immense  sensation.  1 


PKEFACE. 
♦ 

The  following  scenes  are  entitled  "A  Mystery,"  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas  upon  similar  subjects, 
which  were  styled  "  Mysteries,  or  Moralities."  The  author  has  by 
no  means  taken  the  same  libeities  with  his  subject  which  were 
common  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  curious  enough  to 
refer  to  those  very  profane  productions,  whether  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
language  adapted  to  his  characters  ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but 
rarely)  taken  from  actual  Scripture,  he  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
even  of  words,  as  the  rhythm  would  permit.  The  reader  wiU 
recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve  was 
tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  "  the  Serpent ; "  and  that  only  because 
he  was  "  the  most  subtil  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field."  Whatever 
interpretation  the  Eabbius  and  the  Eathers  may  have  put  upon  this, 
I  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  with  Bishop  Watson 
upon  similar  occasions,  when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as 
Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  "  Behold  the  Book  ! " — 
holding  up  the  Scripture.*  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  my  present 
subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Testament,  to  which  no 
reference  can  be  here  made  without  anachronism.     With  the  poems 

*  ["  I  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments  wliich  the  opponents 
in  the  divinity-schools  bi-ought  against  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  ad- 
mitted their  authority  as  decisive  of  a  difficulty;  but  I  used  on  such  occasions  to 
say  to  them,  h<ikling  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  '  En  sacrum  codicem  ! ' 
Here  is  the  f  :)untain  of  tnith ;  why  do  you  follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by 
the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions,  of  man?" — Bishop  WaUurCs  Life,  vol.  i., 
p.  63.] 
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upon  similar  topics  I  luivc  not  been  recently  familiar.  Since  I  was 
twenty  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had  read  him  so  frequently 
before,  that  this  may  make  little  difference.  Gesner's  "Death  of 
Abel"  I.  have  never  read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen. 
The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight;  but  of  the 
contents  I  remember  only  that  Cain's  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and 
Abel's  Thirza;  in  the  following  pages  I  have  called  them  "Adah" 
and  "  Zillah,"  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur  in  Genesis ; 
they  were  those  of  Lamech's  wives :  those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not 
called  by  their  names.  AYhether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject 
may  have  caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.* 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few  choose  to 
recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future  state  in  any  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament,  t  For  a  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  Warburton's  "  Divine 
Legation;"  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been 
assigned.  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I 
hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to'the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman  upon  the  same  subjects;  but  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of 
spiritual  politeness.  If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the 
shape  of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has  not 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the 
Serp(;nt  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

*  [Ilere  follows,  in  the  original  drauglit, — "I  am  prepared  to  be  accused  of 
Miiriiclieisia,  or  some  other  hard  name  ending  in  ism,  which  makes  a  formidable  figure 
and  awful  sound  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  puzzled  to 
cxi'lain  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  and  pious  indulgers  in  such  epithets. 
Against  such  I  cjiii  defend  myself,  or,  if  necessary,  I  can  attiick  in  turn."] 

f  [There  are  numerous  jjassagcs  disi)ersed  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  which 
import  sometliing  more  than  "an  allusion  to  a  future  state."  In  truth,  the  Old 
Testament  abounds  in  phrases  which  imply  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  which 
wnuld  be  in.signiticant  and  hardly  intelligible,  but  upon  that  supposition.  "Then 
shall  the  du.st  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave 
it  " — h'ccL  xii.  7.  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  :  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shinu 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever." — Van.  x.  2.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  in  the  latter  days  ujwn  the  earth  ;  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  shall 
destroy  my  body,  yet  in  my  fiesh  shall  I  see  God." — Job,  six.  25. — Bkit.  Rev.] 
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Note. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has  partly  adopted 
in  this  poem  tlie  notion  of  Cuvier,  that  the  world  had  been  destroyed 
several  times  before  the  creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived 
from  the  different  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and  unknown 
animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but 
rather  confirms  it ;  as  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
those  strata,  although  those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near 
the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Lucifer,  that  the 
pre- Adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational  beings  much  more 
intelligent  than  man,  and  proportionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth, 
&c.,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make  out 
his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  tliat  there  is  a  "  tramelogedia"  of  Alfieri,  called 
"  Abele."  I  have  never  read  that,  nor  any  other  of  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  writer,  except  his  Life. 

Eavenna,  Sefjfi.  20,  1821. 


INTEODUCTION   TO   CAIN. 


TifE  first  meution  we  meet  of  "  Caiu  "  is  iu  Lord  Byrous  Diary  of  Jan.  28,  1821, 
where  he  stales  that  he  is  pondering  a  tragedy  upou  the  subject,  wliich  he  means  to 
make  ' '  metaphysical — something  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  iu  five  acts,  perhaps 
with  the  chorus."  He  commenced  the  piece  on  the  IGth  of  July  following,  and  com- 
jileted  it  iu  three  acts,  and  without  the  chorus,  on  the  9th  of  September.  He 
mentions  that  it  was  written  ' '  as  fiist  as  he  could  put  pen  to  paper,  in  the  midst  of 
evolutions  and  revolutions,  and  persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested 
him  in  Italy."  His  friends  in  England — Gifford,  Hobhouse,  and  Murray — joined  in 
remonstrating  against  the  publication,  of  which  they  foresa\>-  the  effycts.  Lord  Byron 
not  the  less  professed  himself  "astonished"  when  the  storm  arose  ;  "for  I  really," 
said  he,  "  thought  Cain  a  speculative  and  hardy,  but  still  a  harmless  production."  An 
individual  named  Benbow,  trusting  to  the  p)-inciple  that  the  law  will  not  protect  a 
pernicious  book,  pirated  "Cain,"  and  Mr.  Shadwell— afterwards  Vice-Chaucellor — 
ajjplied  to  Lord  Eldon  to  restrain  the  pilferer  from  iiivadiug  the  rights  of  the  legiti- 
mate publisher.  The  advocate  argued  that  Lord  Byron  had  the  sanction  of  Milton  for 
making  Lucifer  blasiihemous,  that  the  impiety  of  Cain  was  opposed  by  the  piety  of 
Adah,  that  the  authority  of  the  Deity  was  distinctly  recognised,  and  that  the  crime  of 
the  first  murderer  was  exhibited  as  provoking  a  just  and  immediate  punishment. 
Lord  Eldon  replied,  that  the  object  of  Milton  was  to  promote  reverence  for  religion, 
but  that  the  mode  in  which  the  fall,  and  the  atonement,  were  treated  iu  "Cain," 
made  it  questionable  whether  the  design  was  not  to  discredit  those  doctrines,  that  this 
was  a  point  for  a  jury  to  determine,  and  that  until  their  verdict  had  been  asked  he 
must  refuse  the  injunction.  "In  a  drama,"  said  the  poet,  "the  first  rebel,  and  the 
first  murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  chai'aeters  ;"  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  Chancellor  shared  the  common  conviction  that  they  also  talked  the  sentiments 
of  the  author.  In  this  suspicion,  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  outcry,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  [lublic  did  him  injustice.  He  privately  assured  Moore  that  he  held  no 
Bucli  opinions,  and  in  reality  he  never  attained  to  any  settled  ideas  either  of  infidelity 
or  belief.  Shelley,  his  intimate  companion  and  an  uncompromising  sceptic,  records 
with  insane  regi'et,  at  the  very  date  of  the  composition  of  Cain,  that  what  he  calls 
'  the  (lefuflo7is  of  Christianity  perpetually  recurred  to  Lord  Byron,  and  laid  in  ambush 
for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress."  But  if  the  intentions  of  the  poet  were  imio- 
cent  the  effects  might  be  mischievous.  It  is  by  dwelling  ui)on  the  esustence  of  evil, 
aiirl  another  cijually  iuscrutiible  theme — the  injustice  of  visiting  the  sin  of  Eve  on  her 
pn.sterity — that  Lucifer  exasperates  the  already  murmming  Cain.  The  objections  of 
Satan  are  obvious, — the  refutation  is  circuitous,  and  as  Lord  Byron  confined  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  compendious  cavils,  there  was  a  danger  that  young  and 
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shallow  luiucls  might  be  imposed  on  by  the  specious  and  superficial  philosophy.  Nor 
is  blasphemy,  which  none  can  read  without  a  shudder,  a  proper  exercise  for  poetic 
invention,  however  consistent  with  the  character  of  Satan,  and  the  practice  of  Milton. 
"All  I  wish  and  implore,"  Moore  wrote  wisely  to  his  friend,  "is  that  you,  who  are 
such  a  powerful  manufacturer  of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  choose  subjects  that 
make  it  necessary  to  launch  them."  Lord  Byron  asserted  justly  that  "Cain"  was 
"full  of  Titanic  declamation,"  but  when  he  maintained  that  it  was  "a  di-ama,  and 
not  a  piece  of  argument,"  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said  that  it 
was  an  argument  and  not  a  drama.  To  discuss  is  the  business  of  the  play,  and  the 
action  and  characters  are  quite  subordinate.  Even  Lucifer  declines  into  a  sneering 
disputant,  though  he  is  sometimes  depicted  with  befitting  grandeur.  If  "Paradise 
Lost "  had  never  existed.  Lord  Byron,  we  are  persuaded,  would  have  formed  a  Satan 
by  dilating  to  gigantic  proportions  one  of  his  ordinary,  turbulent,  remorse-stricken 
heroes.  But  he  has  tried,  and  in  places  successfully,  to  elevate  the  character  to  the 
lofty  composure  of  Milton's  model  without  producing  a  copy,  and  he  has  therefore 
shaded  the  glory  of  the  ruined  arch-angel  with  an  expression  of  sorrow,  instead  of  with 
the  darker  and  more  appropriate  veil  of  sinful  passions.  Neither  the  fine  glimpses  of 
Satanic  majesty,  nor  the  numerous  bursts  of  magnificent  poetry,  have  rendered 
"  Cain"  attractive  to  the  many.  A  confusing  colloquy  upon  the  mysteries  of  theology, 
and  dim  descriptions  of  shadowy  worlds  impose  upon  the  imagination  without  leading 
it  captive.  Our  admiration  is  often  extorted,  but  the  intellect  is  not  enlightened  and 
the  sympathies  are  not  engaged.  It  is  no  slight  defect  to  have  constructed  the  verse 
upon  the  harsh  and  broken  system  ot  the  later  dramas,  instead  of  emulating  the 
measured  dignity  which  in  general  distinguishes  the  metre  of  ' '  Manfred, "  for  the 
height  of  the  argument  imperatively  required  thai  the  sound  shoidd  thus  far  have 
been  an  echo  to  the  sen^a. 


DRA^fATIS   PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Adam. 

Oaih, 

Abel. 

SPIRITS. 

ANOEL   OF   TUB   LOiOl 
LVOIFER 

WOMEN. 

KvK. 
Adah. 

ZlLLAH. 


CAIN  : 

A    MYSTERY. » 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Land  without  Paradise. — Time,  Sunrise. 
Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering  a  Sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal !     Infinite  !     All- wise ! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

*  [Though  "Cain"  abounds  in  beautiful  passages,  and  shows  more ^jower,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  author's  dramatical  compositions,  we  regret  very  much  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  published.  It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Lncifor 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  divine,  and  that  the  conversation 
of  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  was  not  likely  to  be  very  imexceptionable  ; 
or  to  plead  the  authority  of  JMilton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old  mysteries,  for  such 
oflfensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that  here  the  whole  argument  —  and  a  very 
elaborate  and  specious  argument  it  is — is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the  offensive  doctrines 
that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely 
to  themselves,  and  are  encountered  with  nothing  but  feeble  obtestations  and  un- 
reasoning horrors.  Philosophy  and  poetiy  are  both  very  good  things  in  their  way  ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a  poor  and  pedantic 
sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody  nothing  but  metaphysical  subtleties  and  abstract 
deductions  of  reason — and  a  very  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its 
doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  Though  such  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  worth  little  in  the  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable 
in  the  world.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  poetical  paradoxes,  that,  from 
the  very  limits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only  in  obvious  and  glancing  views, 
they  are  never  brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument.  An  allusion  to  a  doubtful  topic 
will  often  pass  for  a  definite  conclusion  on  it,  and,  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions  behind.  We  therefore  think  that  poets 
ought  fairly  to  be  conliued  to  the  established  creed  and  morality  of  their  country, 
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Eve.  God  !  who  didst  name  tlie  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 

or  to  the  actual  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind  ;  and  that  poetical  dreamers 
and  soi)liists  who  pretend  to  theorise  according  to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a 
warrant  from  authority  or  reason,  ought  be  banished  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  is  the  burthen  of  this  misdirected  verse, 
Lord  Byron  has  neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the  previous 
knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  just  where  it  was,  in  its  mighty,  un- 
fathomed  obscurity.  In  one  view,  however,  which  our  rhapsodist  has  taken  on  the 
subject,  we  conceive  he  has  done  well.  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out  to 
Cain  by  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  corresponding  to  some  previous  discontent 
and  gloomy  disposition  in  his  own  mind  ;  bo  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the 
personified  demon  of  his  imagination  :  and  fui-ther,  the  acts  of  guilt  and  folly  into 
which  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as  accidental,  or  as  occasioned  by  passing 
causes,  but  as  springing  from  an  internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to  phrensy,  a  mind 
dissatisfied  with  itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  by  an  insatiable  stubborn  longing 
after  knowledge  rather  than  happiness,  and  a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on, the  evil 
side  of  things  rather  than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not 
curbing  this  disposition  (which  is,  after  all,  perhajjs,  the  sin  that  most  ea.sily  besets 
humanity)  exemplified  in  a  striking  point  of  view  ;  and  we  so  far  think,  that  the 
moral  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  Mystery  is  a  valuable  one. — Jeffkey. 

We  do  not  think  tliat  there  is  much  Angour  or  poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the 
characters  of  Lord  Byron's  Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  Occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth  of  that  maternal  feeluig 
which  the  death  of  her  favourite  son  was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralL:-es 
without  dignity.  Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his  first  appearance 
is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and  sarcastic  as  a  Scotch  metaphysician  ;  and  the 
gravamina  which  drive  Cain  into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce 
a  similar  eflect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish  mind, — the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  the 
fear  of  death  !  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages  in  this  drama  of  no  coiuniou 
j)Ower,  is  the  general  tone  of  its  poetry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfectiins 
of  design.  The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  Tl>e  descriptions  are  like  the 
shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  indistinct  and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there 
is  no  person  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  interested ;  and  we  close  the  book  with  no 
distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  single  passage. — Heber. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  Magazine  : — "  'Cain'  is  altogether 
of  a  higher  order  than  '  Sardanapalus  '  and  '  The  Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not, 
indeed,  fulfdlcd  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first  murderer  ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  jiassion,  except  the  immediate  agony  of  rage  which  brings  on  the 
cata.strophe  ;  and  Cain  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural  agency. 
This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  vehicle  for  striking  allusions  to  the  mighty 
abstractions  of  Death  and  Life,  Eternity  and  Time ;  for  vast,  but  dim,  descriptions 
of  the  regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that  great  problem,  the  origin 
of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the  arguments  on  the  awful  subjects  haudled  is  very 
commonplace  ;  but  they  are  array e<l  in  great  majesty  of  language,  and  conducted  with 
a  frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  tiie  goodness  of  liod  are  not,  perhajis, 
taken  apart,  bol.lur  than  some  pas.sages  of  Milton  ;  but  they  insjiire  quite  a  different 
Ben^s:ltioD  ;  because,  m  thinking  of  'Paradise  Lost,'  we  never  regard  the  Deity,  or 
Satan,  as  other  than  great  adverse  powers,  created  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
We  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron's  Lucifer,  excejrt  his  speeches  :  he  is  invented  only 
that  he  may  utter  them  ;  and  the  whole  appears  an  abstract  discussion  held  for  its 
own  siike,  not  maintained  in  order  to  serve  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the  persons. 
He  has  made  no  attcmjit  t*)  imitate  ]\Iilton's  pl.istic  jwwer  ; — thflt  power  by  which 
our  gre;it  poet  has  made  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  very  regions  of  sjiacc,  sublime 
realities,  fwlpable  to  the  imagination,  ami  ha-<  traced  the  lineaments  of  his  an;,'elic 
messengers  with  the  precision  of  a  sculptor.     The  Lucifer  of  '  Cain  '  is  a  mere  bodiless 
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Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  finnainent — all  hail ! 

Ahel.  God  !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth,  ocean,  air  and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate. 
Or  shadow,  raadest  beings  to  enjoy  them. 
And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail !  all  hail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal !     Parent  of  all  things  ! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings. 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them  : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

Zillali.  Oh,  God  !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil : — Hail !  all  hail ! 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thou  silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

abstraction, — the  shadow  of  a  dogma;  and  all  the  scenery  over  which  he  presides 
is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uncommon 
power  displayed,  even  in  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  of  the  spirit  and 
his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of  phantasms  at  which  they  arrive  ; 
but  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive  grandeurs  of  Milton's  creation." 

I  remember,  when  I  first  read  "Cain,"  I  thought  it,  as  a  composition,  the  most 
enchanting  and  irresistible  of  all  Lord  Byron's  works  ;  and  I  think  so  still.  There  is 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to  portions  of  similar 
import  in  Milton, — and  many  of  them  not  second, ;  in  a  style  still  sweeter  and  more 
eloquent,  and  with  equal  force,  gi-andeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception  ; 
such  as  the  most  rigidly-religious  mind  would  have  read,  if  it  had  come  from  Milton, 
or  any  other  poet  whose  piety  was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  something 
approaching  to  holy  inspiration.  Some  of  the  sentiments,  taken  detachedly,  and  left 
unanswered,  are  no  doubt  dangerous,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  left ; 
but  the  class  of  readers  whom  this  poem  is  likely  to  interest  arc  of  so  very  elevated  a 
cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry  is  to  refine,  spiritualise,  and  illumine  the  imagination 
with  such  a  sort  of  unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  these,  I  am  jjersuaded,  will 
beoome  too  strong  to  incur-  any  taint. — Brtdges. 

"I  have  read  'Foscavi'and  'Cain,"  wrote  Moore  to  Lord  Byron.  "The  former 
does  not  please  me  so  highly  as  '  Sardanapalus.'  It  has  the  fault  of  all  those  violent 
Venetian  stories  ;  being  unnatural  and  improbable,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  your 
fine  management  of  them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.  But  'Cain'  is 
wonderful — terrible — never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep 
into  the  world's  heart  ;  and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must  fall 
prostrate  before  its  gi-andeur.  Talk  of  jEschylus  and  his  Prometheus  ! — here  is  the 
true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet — and  the  Devil."— Lord  Byron's  answer  contains  the 
suljstance  of  all  that  he  ever  advanced  in  defence  of  the  assaulted  pouits  in  his 
"Mystery  :"  "With  respect  to  religion,"  he  says,  "can  I  never  convince  you  that 
/  hold  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have 
frightened  every  body  ?  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me  :  like  all 
imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character,  while  I  draw  it, 
but  not  a  moment  afiter  the  pen  is  from  oflf  the  paper."] 
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Atkw.  To  pray. 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray'd  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 
Cain.  And  loudly  :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adai/t.  So  will  God,  I  trust. 

A/jel.  Amen ! 

Adtim.  But  thou,  my  eldest  born,  art  silent  still. 

Caifi.  'Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adat/i.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Caiii.  I  have  noutrht  to  ask. 
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Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cai7i.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Eve.  Alas ! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall. 

Adam.       And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God  !  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge  ? 

Cai7i.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of  life  ? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him.' 

Adam.  Oh  !  my  son, 

l^laspheme  not :  these  are  serpent's  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  ? 

The  snake  spoke  irut/t ;  it  was  the  tree  of  knowledge; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil? 

£ve.  My  boy  !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin, 
Before  thy  birth  :  let  me  not  see  rencwM 
My  misery  in  thine.     I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  tiie  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  witli  what  is.     Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  son  ! 

'  [This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind  of  Cain  throughout 
the  pi(  ce.  lie  disdaius  the  liiuited  existence  allotted  to  huu  ;  he  has  a  rooted  horror 
of  death,  attended  with  a  vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature  ;  and  he  nourishes  a 
sullen  anger  agaiuiit  his  parent*,  to  whctse  misconduct  he  ascribes  his  degraded  state. 
— Campbkll.] 
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Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil— not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resigned. 

And  do  as  he  doth.    / 

^  [Exeunt  kT>kv.  and  Evk 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy  brow. 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah!  noj 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass ; 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
I'll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother  ! 

[Eocewnt  Abkl,  Zillah,  a/nd  Adah. 

Cain  {solus).  ^  And  this  is 

Life  I —Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ?— because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden.  /    ^,. 

What  had  I  done  in  this  ?— I  was  unborn  :       ^    )/   "^  ..^  "^ 
I  sought  not  to  be  born ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  lias  brought  me.     Why  did  lie 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or. 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?     What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?     They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  "'Twas  his  will. 
And  he  is  good."     How  know  I  that?     Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 
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1  judge  but  hv  tin;  fruits — and  tlioy  arc  bitter — 

^Vhicli  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

\\  horn  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 

AVhom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft^ 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.     And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  numiinity  ? 

He  Cometh. 

Enter  Ldoifeh. 

Lucifer.       Mortal ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer,  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

Tliis  has  not  been  revealed  :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly. 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste, 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death  ! 
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Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain.  Hive, 

But  live  to  die  ;  and,  living,  see  nothing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  hfe,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.     Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever :  think  not 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  covering,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain.  No  less  !  and  why 

No  more? 

Lucifer.     It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  ? 

Lnicifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  No:  art  tliou? 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so  ?     Look  on  me  ! 

Lucifer.  ^  Poor  clay ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  !     Thou  ! 

Cain.  I  am  :— and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  Avhat  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Tliou  look'st  almost  a  god ;  and 

Lucifer.  I  am  none  : 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.     He  conquer'd ;  let  him  reign  ! 

Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's, 

Cain.  And  heaven's, 

And  all  that  in  them  is.     So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say— what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on  pain 
Of  being  that  wliich  I  am — and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 


VOf,.   V.  * 
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Cain.  And  wliat  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality  — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 
Mis  evil  is  not  good !     If  he  has  made. 
As  he  saitli — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 
But,  if  lie  made  us — he  cannot  unmake : 
We  are  immortal ! — nay,  he'd  have  us  so, 
That  hfi  may  torture  : — let  him  !     He  is  great— 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  th:in 
"We  in  our  conflict !     Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ? '     But  let  liim 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne,  .  , 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensomc  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude; 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ;  * 
Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted  :  but  let  him  reign  on, 
And  multiply  himself  in  misery  ! 
Spirits  and  Men,  at  least  we  sympathise — 
And,  sufl'ering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs 
Innumerable,  more  endurable. 
By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all 

'  [The  existence  of  evil  is  the  great  difiBculty  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion, 
natural  and  revealed  ;  for  it  seems  to  militate  against  the  omnipotence  or  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  — to  indicate  that  he  is  unaLle  or  unwilling  to  prevent  it.  Experience  has 
shown  that  much  of  the  evil  is  productive  of  an  ulterior  good  ;  but  no  one  has  offered 
a  siitisfactory  reason  why  the  good  should  not  exist  without  the  evil.  Yet,  if  the 
question  cannot  be  directly  met,  there  are  counter-arguments  which  must  silence 
infidelity.  The  world  upon  the  face  of  it  1)ears  the  impress  of  a  power  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  infinite,  and  marks  of  adaptation  so  marvellous  and  endless  to  the 
wants  of  all  within  it,  as  to  prove  that  love  no  less  than  wisdom  is  j)rc-8iding  over  the 
work.  To  the  inferences  from  nature  arc  added  the  express  assertions  of  revelation, 
which  is  established  upon  unanswered  and  unan.swerable  evidence.  Thence,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  api>arent  objections  are  the  result  of  our  ignorance 
— that  there  is  a  solution  to  the  mystery  not  inconsistent  with  the  attriliutes  of 
the  Deity,  though  it  is  beyond  our  faculties  to  discover  and,  perhaps,  to  comprehend 

it-1 

*  [The  poet  rises  to  tlie  sublime  in  making  Lucifer  first  inspire  Cain  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  immortality— a  portion  of  truth  v.liioh  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood 
upon  the  victim  ;  for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing  that  his  being 
cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to  desire  to  be  as  Lucifer,  "  mighty."  The 
whole  of  this  s]>oech  is  truly  satanic  ;  a  daring  and  dreadful  description  given  bj 
everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity. — Galt.] 
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With  all !  But  lie  !  so  wretched  in  his  height. 
So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create ' ■ 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have  swum 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim. 
Which  shut  them  out  and  me  :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things — but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine.     My  father  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds'  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me  :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 
'Tis  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own  soul 
Por  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before." 

Cam.  Ah  !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  none. 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 

*  ["  Create,  and  re-create — perhaps  be'U  make 

One  day  a  Son  unto  himself — as  he 

Gave  you  a  father — and  if  he  so  doth, 

Mark  me  1  that  Son  will  be  a  sacrifice  ! " — MS.] 

*  ["Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  ;  but  chosen 

The  serpent's  charming  symbol." — MS.] 
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Of  kiioMledfre ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 

Still  fruitful  ?     Did  I  bid  lier  pluck  them  not  ? 

Did  /  plant  things  proiiibited  witiiin 

The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 

By  their  own  innocence  ? '     1  would  have  made  ye 

Gods;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 

Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 

"  And  become  gods  as  we."     Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  wli!^  heard  them, 
In  til  under. 

Lucifer.       Then  who  was  the  demon  ?     He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither ! 

Lncifer.  One  is  yours  already. 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  tlnngs — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.       But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer.  I  ? 

Poor  clay  !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

Jjucifer.  Who 

Saith  that  ?     Is  it  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 
'J'hough  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
\\  ould  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  was  the  snake — 
No  more;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted, 

^  [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert  Hall,  replies  :  "  Innocence  is 
not  the  cause  of  curionity,  but  has,  iu  every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim."  Dr. 
JohnRon,  on  the  contrary,  says:  "A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by 
nothing  more  certainly  tiian  by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity."  Both  have  rea.son. 
Thtre  is  a  whoksome  and  a  pernicious  curiosity  ;  but  that  of  Eve  was  the  latter, 
LccauKC  it  uas  in  direct  di8obe<iifiice  to  an  eii:i.liatic  command.] 
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III  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wisdom, 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foroknew 
'J'he  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  tliat  die? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forkj  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.     When  thousand  ages 
Have  roli'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's. 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
Tiiat  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity  ;  ,  -, 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.     Tlsy 
Fond  parents  listen'd  to  a  creeping  thing," 
And  fell.     For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them  ?     What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bouiuls 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  kiiow'st  not, 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know. 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  nsiiid 
To  know. 

Lucifer.    And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  look  on  Death  ? 

Cuiu.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Liccifer.  Bat  must  be  uiulergone. 

Cain.  My  fatiier 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
^Veeps  when  he's  named;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 

*  [Lord  Byi-ou  forgets,  as  many  have  done  before  him,  that  the  seriient  was  not  "a 
creeping  thing"  when  he  tempted  Eve.  He  was  made  to  go  upon  his  belly  in  eon- 
sequence  C'f  his  offence  ;  and  we  can  form  no  conception  of  his  original  shape,  which 
was  probaMy  unlike  any  thing  now  upon  earth.] 
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To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth. 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy. 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  sha])e  ;  but  will  absorb  all  tilings 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  iVh  I 

I  thought  it  was  a  being  :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  ^laker — Call  him 

"Which  name  thou  wilt :  he  makes  but  to  destroy.    -_ 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer'd 
By  the  far-Hashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming ;  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  'twas  which  shook  us  all— but  nothing  came.* 
And  then  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  liglits  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die? 

Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and  thee, 

Cain.  I'm  glad  of  that :  I  would  not  have  them  die — 

'  fit  may  appear  very  prosaic,  but  it  is  certainly  a  vcn-  oLvious  criticism,  tliat  the 
youDK  family  of  iiiaiikiiul  liad,  long  ere  this,  Wen  familiar  with  the  dcafh  of  animals  ; 
Bo  that  it  is  not  quite  conceivable  that  they  should  he  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what 
Dtaih  was.— .Iekfukt.  The  criticism  is  just.  What  seems  really  " /«roMta /e "  is, 
that  JetTrey  should  have  quoted  tliis  sublime  passage  without  appending  to  liis  comment 
one  epithet  of  praise.] 
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They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death  ?     I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  tiling;  but  what, 
I  cannot  compass  :  'tis  denounced  against  us, 
Both  them  who  siuuM  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill — 
What  ill  ? 

Lucifer.    To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  I  know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust  I 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wish, 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.  He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  !  I  scarcely  know  now  what  it  is. 
And  yet  I  fear  it — for  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing ;  see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  'worships. 

Lucifer.  No. 

Cain.   His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him  I 

Nor  would  :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great : — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  fir.-t. 

Cain.  I  never    \<; 

As  yet  have  bow''d  unto  my  father's  God. 
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Altliough  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  : — 
AVhy  sliould  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Ilast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 

To  liira  ? 

Cam.  Have  I  not  said  it  ? — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  wlio  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me. 

Cain.  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  less, 

Thou  art  my  worshipper ;  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cai^i.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou'lt  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  mc  but 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

AVhere  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain.                               But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth — for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer.  What  ? 

Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

Lucifer.  Said'st  thou  not 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

Cain.                                                                       Yes — 
But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb  ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise  ;  and 
]{athrr  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks. 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cain.  I  will.* 

'  [The  first  interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  is  full  of  sublimity. — Jeffrkt.  1 
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Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  theej 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Have  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  morn ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task  :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens  : 
Come  away. 

Cain.  Seest  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel; 

We  have  seen  many  :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were  :  they  deigu'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cain  {to  Lucifer).  Wilt  thou? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like 

A  god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah  ! — was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucfer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  kno\A kdge — so  he  lied  not : 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth ; 
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And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

A(lali.       But  all  we  know  of  it  lias  gatlier'd 
Evil  on  ill ;  expulsion  from  our  home. 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not.     Cain  !  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.     More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

Aduh.  I  do.     Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet ; 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  '  What ! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enocli  ? 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multi])lyiiig  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours, 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whatever 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.' 

Adah.       What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?     Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Of  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  indc[)en(1ency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 

^  [It  is  impossible  not  ti)  be  struck  with  the  resemblauoe  between  many  of  these 
passages  nnd  others  iu  Man/red.] 
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In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers. 
To  tliat  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty;  thou  art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother  :  bears  slie  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  passed 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  cannot  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Eixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer  and  nearer : — Cain — Cain — save  me  from  him  ! ' 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?     This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah.  He  is  not  God — nor  God's  :  I  have  beheld 
The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs ;  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 

The  archangels. 


^o"- 


3  ["The  account,"  says  Jeffrey,  "  of  the  fascination  which  Lucifei'  exercises  over 
Adah  is  magnificent," — a  cold  euh)gium  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Shakspearian 
speeeli  in  Lord  Byron's  tragedies.] 
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Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not. 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches  love. 
What  must  he  he  you  cannot  love  when  known  ?  ^ 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least. 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  : 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain  !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  from  the  tree 
That  whicli  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations !  never 

Siiall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  raaTikind 

In  the  same  hour !     They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 

Begot  me— thee — and  all  the  few  that  are. 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages  ! — and  /  must  be  sire  of  such  things  ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

*  I  "  What  c;in  he  be  who  places  love  in  ignorance  ? " — MS.| 
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The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,' 
All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other. 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  au  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 
To  Death— the  unknown  !     Methinks  the  tree  of  knowledge 
Hath  not  fnltill'd  its  promise :— if  they  sinn'd, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge— and  the  mystery  of  death. 
"What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  ns  that? 
Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 

Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone — 

I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine.        ^  /v-c,,, 

Adah.  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy ;  but  with  those  around  us 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldst  not 

Alone,  thou  say'st,  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone !  Oh,  my  God  I 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
}Tis  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he  happy. 
Lonely,  and  good? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so ;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals'-to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy. 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy? 

Lncifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son  :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

5  [This  "  placid  hour  "  of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a  source  which  it  will  do  Lord  B. 
no  credit  to  name, — the  romance  of  "  FanWas."] 
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Adah.  Alas  !  no  !  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  enquire 

Tlie  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.     We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain. 
His  seraphs  say  :  but  it  is  worth  the  trial, 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  tlie  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  liim  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  ? 

Adah.  Yes — in  his  works. 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  being  ? 

Adah.  N 

/      Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee  — 
And  brigliter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming  :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Strcnk  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumbcr'd  stars 
SpaJigle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
^Vith  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns  ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 
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]Sot  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them. 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy :  do  not  make  us  so. 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee.* 

Lucifer.                             Alas  !  those  tears  ! 
Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed 

Adah.  By  me  ? 

Lucifer.  By  all. 

Adah.  What  all  ? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions — 

The  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  heU. 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O  Cain ! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah.  Whither? 

Lucifer.  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour  ; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lticifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  w'orlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  He  shall. 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

5  [Milton's  Satan,  with  his  faded  majesty,  and  blasted  but  not  obliterated  glory, 
holds  us  suspended  between  terror  and  amazement,  with  something  like  awe  of  his 
spiritual  essence  and  lost  estate  ;  but  Lord  Byron  has  introduced  him  to  us  as  elegant, 
pensive,  and  beautiful,  with  an  air  of  sadness  and  suffering  that  ranks  him  with  the 
oppressed,  and  bespeaks  our  pity. — Brit.  Crit.'\ 
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Adah.  Will  lie  return  ? 

Jjucifer.  Av,  woman  !  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
AVho  sliall  return,  save  One),  shall  come  back  to  tliee. 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this  :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  ^Vhere  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.    AVliere  should  I  dwell  ?  Where 
are 
Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me  :  life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
"Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms  !  so  that  I  do  divide 
His,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
His.     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said. 
Could  I  stand  here  ?     His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

AdaJi.  So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

Ilncifer.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 
Cain.  Spirit,  I  have  said  it. 

{^Exeunt  Lucifer  and  Cain. 

Adah  {follows  exclaiming).  Cain!  my  brother!  Cain! 
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ACT   II. 

— ■♦ — 

Scene  I. — The  Abyss  of  Space  J 

Cam.  1  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  slialt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.  Beheve — and  sink  not !  doubt — and  perish  !  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things. 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  our  shallow  senses. 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaimed  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
,    Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
Tiie  worlds  beyond  thy  httle  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  mi/  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  tossM  upon  some  water-drops,* 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Beheve  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters;"  and  the  man  shall  w^alk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  will  not  say, 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

7  [The  flight  across  the  abyss  of  space,  and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  and  systena 
which  it  comprises,  is  very  fine. — Bishop  Hebeb.] 

»  ["An  hour,  when  walking  on  a  petty  lake." — MS.] 

VOL.  V.  » 
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Cain.  Oil,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'rr  thou  art, 
Is  you  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  reco^uise 

The  dust  which  forui'd  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
"With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
^Vllicll  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  tin's  our  paradise  ?     Where  are  its  walls, 
And  tliey  who  guard  them  ? 

Ltccifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  1  ?     As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller. 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
riathers  a  halo  rouiul  it,  like  the  light 
^Vllich  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 
Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them. 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  arc  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on. 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

"Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
Bv  greater  things,  and  thev  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
AVIiat  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

Link'd  lo  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things. 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
'I'o  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  Inre  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
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Ercsli  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoomed  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  hapj)y 

Cain.  Spirit !  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge,  till  now.     But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  j^rophetic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death. 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lticifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I  am  angelic  :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show'st  me  things  beyond  mi/  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  numbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dwellest 

So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Tliou  luist  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.     I  knew  not 

D2 
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This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 
Let  nie,  or  iiapjjy  or  unliappy,  leai-n 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lnc'ifcr.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee, 

Cain.  How  ? 

Lnci/er.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal  r 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sons  will  try.     But  now,  behold  ! 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether  !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  !  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?     Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
,  Oh  God  !  Oh  Gods  !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
IIow  beautiful  ye  are!  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  Mhatsoe'er 
They  may  be !     Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  miglit 
And  knowledge !     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  1  see,  though  my  dust  is; 
•  Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  back  to  thine  earUi ! 

Cain.  "Where  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That ! — yonder  ! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
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In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlda, 

Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them? 

Cain.  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight. 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  coui'se. 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer.  But  by  whom  or  what  ? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  thou  behold  ? 

Cain.  How  know  I  what 

I  dare  behold  ?     As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

"VYouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Why,  what  are  things  ? 

Lucifer.  Both  partly  :  but  \^'hat  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  see. 

Lnicifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it  ? 

Cain.  The  things  I  have  not  seeji,  • 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death.  ,,V"    ^ 

Lucifer:  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  whicli  have  died. 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 

Cain.  Do  so.  . 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  !  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain.   Oh !    how  we  cleave  the  blue !     Tlie  stars  fade  froii 
us ! 
The  earth  !  where  is  my  earth  ?     Let  me  look  on  it, 
Tor  I  was  made  of  it. 

Lucifer.  ■'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  univers?,  than  thou  in  it; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

Cain.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  ? 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  tlieel 
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The  ])liantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  wliich  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What !  is  it  not  then  new  ? 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere  thou 
Or  /  were,  or  tlic  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either:  many  things  will  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
A.S  thou ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise;  for  womenis  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay  ; 
But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  slialt  behold, 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit !  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then  ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast. 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach' d, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  ? 

I/ncifer.  It  may  be. 

Cain.  And  men  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay !  and  serpents  too  ? 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have    men  without  them  ?    must  no 
reptiles 
Breathe,  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

Cain.  Ilow  the  hglits  recede ! 

Where  fly  we? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  {)hantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark,  and  dark — the  stars  are  gone  ! 

Jjucfer.  And  yet  thou  scest. 

Cain.  'Tis  a  fe;u-ful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable, 
'i'hc  very  blue  of  the  enii)urpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses  j  but  unlike  the  worlds 
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We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
AYith  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took. 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  eirth  : — instead. 
Ad  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things  ? 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  siren's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Cain.  'Tis  darkness. 

Lucfer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates  ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart — what^s  this  ? 

Lucfer.  Enter ! 

Cain.  Can  I  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Eeturn  !  be  sure  :  how  else  should  death  be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be. 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance ! 

Cain.  And  thou ! 

Ljucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.     On !  on  ! 

[They  disappear  thromh  the  cIotKh. 
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SCENE   II. 

Hades. 9 

Enter  Lucifer  and  Cain. 

Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim  worlds  ! 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all  unimaginable  Heaven, 
Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 
But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seemM  made  for  life  to  dwell  on. 
Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy,  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
;It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Qiin.  Till  1  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God !  I  dare  not  think  on't !     Cursed  be 

'  [Lord  B3Ton,  in  one  of  his  letters,  states  his  object  in  carrying  Cain  into  Hades, 
which  is  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  pre- Adamite  world  :  "Cain  is  a  i)roud 
man  :  if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  &c.,  it  would  elate  him  :  the  object  of  the 
demon  is  to  depress  him  still  further  in  his  own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by 
showing  him  infinite  thiugs  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  from  meie  internal  irritation,  not  premeditation, 
or  envy  of  Abel  (which  would  have  made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and  fury 
against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  discliargcs  itself 
rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the  mere  living.  His  subsequent 
remorse  is  the  natural  cftVct  of  looking  on  his  .sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been 
premcditdfed,  his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier." 

When  Lucifer  himself  had  premised  that  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who 
had  sided  with  him  against  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  would  increa.se  Cain's  eagerness  for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather 
have  inquired  whether  a  l)etter  fortune  did  nut  aw;iit  the  adherents  of  the  trium])hant 
side  ?  Tlie  spect-icle  nf  ninny  ruined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into 
submission,  than  tu  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance. — Bishop  Ukber.] 
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He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life, 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lticifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say^st  well  : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  !     What  else  is 
]3equeatli'd  to  me  ?     I  leave  them  my  inheritance.  X 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimaning  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What  ?     Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  'tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day  ! 

Lucifer.  Yes  ;  ha])py  !  when  unfolded, 

Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  T  see 
Floating  around  me  ? — They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
liound  our  regretted  and  unenter\l  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  viewM  it    . 
In  Adam's  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's : 
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And  yet  tliey  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which. 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
Tlie  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living.' 

Lucifer.  Yet  tliey  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  callest  earth 

Tlicy  did  inhabit. 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first. 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they  ? 

Lmcifer.  Living,  high, 

Litelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things. 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be. 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 
]iy  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me !  and  did  they  perish  ? 

lmcifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade  from  thine. 

Cain.  But  was  mine  theirs  ? 

'  ["I  have  supposed  Caiu  lij  be  shown  in  the  rafunial  pre-Adamites,  beings  endowed 
with  n  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but  totally  uidike  liiiu  in  form,  and  with  much 
greater  strength  of  mind  and  person." — L'>rd  JJ.'g  Leitcrs.] 
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Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  how  ? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crusliing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  cliaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

Cain.  'Tis  awful ! 

Lucifer.  And  true.     Behold  these  phantoms  !  they  were  once 
Material  as  thou  art. 

Cain.  And  must  I  be 

Like  them  ? 

Lmcifer.       Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are,  - 

And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  ]:)art 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have — death  :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarccly-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barred  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  tliy  task — Pll  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No  :  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long? 

Cain.  For  ever !     Since 
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1  must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 

I  rather  would  remain ;  1  am  sick  of  all 

That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

Lucifer.  It  cannot  be  :  tliou  now  beholdcst  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  tit  for  this  dwellin*?,  thou 
Must  pass  throu!]^h  what  the  things  thou  see'st  have  pass'd — 
Tlie  gates  of  death. 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer.      By  mine  !     But,  plighted  to  return, 
I^Ty  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaze  on ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.       And  these,  too;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  hardcn'd  surface — 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  wa& !  ^ 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
1  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful,  untoiling, 
Nor  "ratify  my  tiiousaud  swelling;  thoughts 
^\  ith  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lncifer.  ^Vhat  thy  world  is,  thou  see'st, 

'  [Mr.  Gifford  having,  through  Jlr.  Murray,  suggested  the  propriety  of  omitting  a 
portion  of  this  dialogue,  Lord  Uyron  replied  :  "The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered 
without  making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would  not  be  in  the 
character  of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from  Cuvicr  (that  of  the  old  worlds).  The 
other  passage  is  also  in  character  ;  if  noitftaisr,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
can  do  no  harm  ;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for  every  body.  As  to 
'  alarms,'  kc,  do  you  really  think  such  things  ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these 
people  more  impious  than  Milton's  Siitan  ?  or  the  Prometheus  of  .Sschylus  ?  or  even 
than  'the  Sadducces,'  the  'Fall  of  .leru.^alem *  of  Milman,  &c.  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve, 
Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious  as  the  Catechism  ?  Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  tLit 
such  things  can  liave  any  oeriuus  effect :  who  was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  '.  I  beg  leave 
to  obsei-ve,  that  there  is  no  creed  or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this  ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently  ;  and  surely  this  has  always  been 
I'ormitted  to  i)oesy."J 
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But  canst  not  compreliend  the  shadow  of 
Tluit  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Koar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  strippM  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ;— but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  ? 

Lucifer.        No  :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless — 
'Twould  be  destroyed  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  war  ? 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all  things. 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness  ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  thei/  were  made  for  you. 
As  you  for  him. — You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?     Had  Adam  not 
]*'allen,  all  had  stood, 

Cain.  Alas  !  the  hopeless  wretches  ! 

They  too  must  share  ray  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons  ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  tlie  so  dear-bought  knowledge  ! 
It  was  a  lying  tree—for  we  knoto  nothing. 
At  least  \i  promised  knoioledge  at  \\\q  price 
Of  deatli~but  knotvledge  still:  but  what  knows  man? 
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Lucifer.  Tt  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  knowledge  -, 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science  :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  ! 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Caiu.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it. 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Jjucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Imcifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  liue — 
What  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.       There  is  still  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  anotlier  world  ;  a  licpiid  sun — 
And  those  inordinnte  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Jjticifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Ciiin.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
llciui  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Porth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
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Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Edeii  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tem])ted  her. 

Cain,  This  seems  too  terrible.     No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  called), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No  :  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man  !  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons'  wives. 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late  :  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman  : — let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense ;  'tis  true, 
'Twill  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  tliou  ! — 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young  !     Thou  thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  uuhappy  :  is  it 
Not  so  ? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
1  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man  i 

Tliy  present  state  of  sin,  and  thou  art  evil — 
Of  sorrow,  and  thou  suiferest — are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  iimocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  state  again. 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  tliy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
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In  fjict  but  add  too),  shall  endure  and  do, — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  ine  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Yes  ;  as  being 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  hast  it. 

Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.     No : 

I'll  not  believe  it — for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not?      IFho  covets  evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothing  !  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come  :  they  are  too  beautiful. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  '•' 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they, 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  incH'able. 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful. 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cai7i.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  1  know  is  loveliest  nearest, 

Jjucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion, — What  is  that 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
^lore  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah, — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
Tiic  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
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My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  bcliold 

Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 

Along  tiiat  western  paradise  of  clouds. 

The  forest  shade,  the  green  bongh,  the  bird's  voice — • 

The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim. 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 

Like  Adah's  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 

To  gaze  on  it. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality, 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation. 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents. 
Can  make  its  offspring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  Yon  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

Mv  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cam.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ?  why  are  all  things  so  ? 
Ev'n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker        y 
Of  things  unhappy  !     To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy. 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he's  omnipotent : 
Then  why  is  evil — he  being  good  ?     I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father ;  and  he  said,  ,«,/* 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path  /■•  ' 

To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  oi)posite.^     I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile  :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

3  [God  Almighty  1 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry  ; 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 

'iOU  V. 
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And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dain  ; 
My  father  pluckM  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son  !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good ! 

Lucifer.  What  didst  thou  answer? 

Cain.  Nothing;  for 

He  is  my  father :  but  I  tliought,  that  'twere 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stimg  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispcird  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  tl\y  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly  : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Lncifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lncifei'.  What  does  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says;  but  1  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  /  love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows  !  what  are  they  ? 

Lvxifer.  Be  hn])pier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter. 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  Hke  thyself? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself? 

And  prearhers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 

That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weecl, 

And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. — Shakspkark.] 
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Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable. 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  1  love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  ^tis  beautiful. 
As  was  the  a|)ple  in  thy  motlier's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  hotv  can  that  be  ? 

.Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less  : 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy  God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  ''Tis  w^ell  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh. 

And  is  his  mother's  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

Lucfer.  And  his  father's  ? 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise — 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

k  2 
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Cain.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  liave  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Snfiiciently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they  !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now, 

Cain.  And  if 

I   have  thought,  why  recall   a   thought  that [he  jjauses    as 

agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  in  ih^  world  ;  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders :  thou  hast  shown  me  those 
Mighty  pre-Adaniites  who  walk'd  the  eartli 
Of  wliicli  ours  is  the  wreck  :  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 

"Which  mv  sire  broudit  us — Death  : '  thou  hast  shown  me  much 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells. 
In  his  especial  Paradise — or  thine: 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.         Here,  and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  eartli,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou  say'st ; 
And  the  Jehovali  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  !  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  Mhich  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 

•  ["Which  my  sue  shrinks  from — Death." — MS.] 
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How  came  ye,  being  spirits  wise  nnd  infinite. 
To  separate  ?     Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  not  thou  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  bretliren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain  ;  but  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  fall  out  ? 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what  ? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  botli  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have  seen. 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain.  Aiul  cnimot  ye  botii  "reign,  theu  ? — is  thf-i'e  not 
Enough  ? — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  yoa  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou  !  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?     /  made  ye  not ; 
Ye  are  his  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both  ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  tliem  for  evermore.' 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to  gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 

*  [In  Lord  Byroa's  Diary  for  January  28,  1821,  we  find  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Thought  for  a  speech  of  Lucifer,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Cain. 

"'Were  Death  nn  evil,  would  /  let  thee  lii'c  ? 
Fool  !  live  as  I  live — as  thy  father  lives, 
And  thy  sous'  sous  shall  live  for  evfinnire  !'  "I 
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And  clear  tliouglit ;  and  i/iou  v\ouldst  go  on  aspiring    . 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries  !  the  Itvo  Principles  !  *  , 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones! 
Diist !  limit  thy  ambition  ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these  would  be  for  thee  to  perish ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  ! 

Lucifer.  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake  ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  ? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Tlien  I  dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  tliy  world, 
"\A'here  thou  shalt  muUiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cai^i.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ?     And  have  I  not,  in  what  1  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas  !   I  seem 

Kolhing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  sj)irit! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly;  but  thyself,  though  proud. 
Hast  a  superior. 

Lucifer.  No  !     By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
( )f  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him — No  ! 
I  have  a  victor — true;  but  no  superior. 


« 


[It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  to  suppose  two  such  opposite  principles.  For,  ndmit 
that  »  bi-ing  infinitely  mischievous  were  infinitely  cunning,  and  infinitely  powerful,  yet 
it  -vjuld  do  no  evil,  Iteonuse  the  opposite  jirinciple  of  infinite  goodness,  being  also 
infinitely  wise  and  jiowerful,  they  would  tie  up  one  another's  hands  :  so  tiiat,  upon 
this  sn]iposition,  the  notion  of  a  deity  would  signify  just  nothing. — Tillotsos.J 
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Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me  : 

I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 

In  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity. 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I  dispute !     And  world  by  world. 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe. 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  1  be  quench'd  I 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate? 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquerM 

Evil ;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 

Were  I  the  victor,  his  works  would  be  deem'd 

The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 

And  scarce  born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 

To  you  already,  in  your  little  world  ? 

Cain.  But  few ;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence. 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him  ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  him,  do  not  name  it  mine, 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  aj)ple  given — 
Your  reason  : — let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling: 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails ; 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  o\^  n. 
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ACT   III. 


Scene  I. — The  Earth,  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  I. 
Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 

Adah.  Hush,  tread  softly,  Caiu. 

Cain.  I  will ;  but  wherefore  ? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  u])oii  you  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  tlie  cypress. 

Cam.  Cypress !  'tis 

A  glooniv  tree,  wliich  looks  as  if  it  niourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
I'or  our  child's  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  tlierefore  seemed 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[Tkty  go  up  to  tlie  child 

How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeks. 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
Tlie  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beautifidly  parted  !     No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now  ;  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over. 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'Tis  closed. 

Cain.  You  have  said  well;  I  will  contain 

^ly  heart  till  then.     He  smiles,  and  sleeps  1— sleep  on. 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inlieritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young  :  sleep  on,  and  smile  ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked  !     Must  the  time 
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Come  thou  slialt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 

Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ?     But  now  sleep  on  ! 

His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 

And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 

Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 

Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 

Laughs  out,  although  iu  slumber.     He  must  dream — 

Of  what  ?     Of  Paradise  ! — Ay  !  dream  of  it, 

My  disinherited  boy  !     'Tis  but  a  dream ; 

For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 

Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  ! ' 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  !     Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise? 
Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother. 
And  Zillali — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain.    Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe  her. 

Adah.  Caiu  !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  tliee  hence, 
Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Yisions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him. 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon  ? 

Adah.  'Tis  sCiU'ccly 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed  :  two  hiirj  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 

7  [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are  speeches  in  the  mouth  of 
Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding  their  child,  whi  h  ncjthing  in  English  poetry  but 
the  "  wood-notes  wild  "  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalkd.  — Sui  Euerton  Bkydoes.  1 
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"Worlds  wliifli  he  once  shoiu;  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methouijht 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time. 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  extingnish'd  worlds  ; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  metliouglit 
1  had  borrowed  more  by  a  iew  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity :  but  now  I  feel 
^ly  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
Tliat  I  was  nothing ! 

Ada/i.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No  :  Jie  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  yiothing  wliicli  we  are ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  b;ick  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know^fct — 

Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us?  thev  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die  ! 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  l)ut  of  the  s])irit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /could  die  for  them,  so  the//  might  live ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
!Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleej)er  there 
flight  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
I\or  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  race? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

'i'he  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there?  why,  ve  are  innocent:  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
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Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas  !  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain  :  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.  And  how  knew  he,  that  I  would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice;  /have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits ; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  1  have  toiFd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun. 
According  to  the  curse  : — must  I  do  more? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
Willi  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?     For  what  must  1  be  grateful  ? 
Tor  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  return  to  dust?     If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite. 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain?     For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  wliat  we  all  have  undergone. 
And  to  be  more  than  exj)iated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there. 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  !  better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dasli'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 
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AdaJi.  Oh,  my  (iu.l ! 

Toucli  not  the  child — my  child!  iJij  child  1     Oh,  Cain! 

Cain.  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Wliich  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  von  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

Jdah.  Thfii,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I  said, 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  savintr  iars  you,  let  us  oidv  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !     Where  were  then  the  joys. 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him  ?     Soft !  he  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch  ! 

[She  goes  to  the  child. 

Oh,  Cain  !  look  on  him  ;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 
For  then  we  are  all  alike ;  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Keflected  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  thei/  are  gentle,  and 
AA  hen  thou  art  gentle.     Love  us,  then,  my  Cain  ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine,    . 
To  hail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Ti\lk  not  of  ])ain  1 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  tlue 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain  ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy  ! 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee. 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse ! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a  fathei-'s  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 
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Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain,  Thy  brother  Abel, 

Enter  Abel. 

Abel.  Welcome,  Cain !    My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail ! 

Abel.  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wandering. 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 

Cain.  No. 

Abel.  Wliy  then  commune  with  him  ?  he  may  be 

A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

Abel.  Term  him!  your  words  are  strange  to-day,  my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awliile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 

And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 

To  peace  and  holiness  ! 

\_Exit  Adah,  with  her  c\ild. 

Abel.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Cain.  The  dead. 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things. 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse  :  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light — 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue — 
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Tliy  words  are  I'nmglit  with  an  unnatural  sound — 
What  may  tliis  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means — I  ])ray  thee,  leave  nie. 

Abel.  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

Cain.  Abel,  I  pray  tliee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Aljel.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am ; 
lievere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son. 
If,  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not. 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God,  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood — 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne*er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now  :  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Calm!  say  1?     Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  stiird.     My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither ;  we  must  perforui  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not, 

Cai7i.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.  Choose  tiiou ! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  tlie  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Tliine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  tliine  ? 
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Aiel.  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  floek,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  oHering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 

Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

l^He  gathers  fruits. 

Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  aflame  uiwn  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No— I  am  new  to  this;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abel  {kneeling).  Oh,  God  ! 

Who  made  us,  and  avIio  lireathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us. 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes : — Sole  Lord  of  light. 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ! 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill' d — 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks — an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  ofl'ering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore !  -^ 

Cain  {standing  erect  during  this  sjieecE).    Spirit  whate'er  or 
whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  I  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
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And  it  may  be  with  other  nanus,  because 

Tliine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works : — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 

Take  them  !     If  tliou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 

And  soften'd  with  a  sacrilice,  receive  them  ; 

Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 

If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which  smokes 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 

In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 

In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  mikler  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Sulfer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours  !     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour. 

Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 
'•"He  is — such  as  thou  mad'st  him;  and  seeks  nothing 

AVhich  must  be  won  by  kneeling:  if  he's  evil,  L 

'  Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st^ 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?     If  he  be  good. 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wiltj'  since  all 

Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate;  wliich  thus  far  I  have  endured, 

\The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  Icindlcs  into  a  column  of  the 
hrujhteat  flame,  and  ascends  to  heaven;  while  a  whirlwind 
throws  down  the  altar  of  Cain,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad 
upon  the  earth. 

Abel  {hieelhiff).  Oh,  brother,  pray  !  Jehovah's  wroth  with  thee. 
Cain.   Wliy  so  ? 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them  return  ; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer : 
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Thy  burnt  fiesh-uH'^ring  prospers  better  ;  see 

How  heaven  licks  up  tlie  flames,  when  thick  with  blood  I 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance. 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.             I  will  build  no  more  altars, 
Nor  suffer  any 

Abel  [rising).  Cain  !  what  meanest  thou? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt'rer  of  the  clouds. 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayers — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  Iambs  and  kids. 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destrov'd  in  blood. 

Abel  [opposing  him).  Thou  shalt  not : — add  not  impious  works 
to  impious 
Words  !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His ! 

His  pleasure  \  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood; 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring  ?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?     Give  way  !  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 

Ahel.  Brother,  give  back  !  thou  shalt  not  touch  my  altar 
With  violence  :  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it. 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine, 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  !     Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Ahd.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give — 

Give  way  ! — thy  God  loves  blood  ! — then  look  to  it: — • 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  ! 

Abel.  In  his  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.                       If  thou  lov'st  thyself. 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil : — else 

VOL.   V.  F 
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Abel  [ojyjwsiiig  him).  I  love  God  far  more 

Than  life. 

Cain   {striking  Jiiiii  with    a  hranti,  on   the    tempi ea,   which  he 
snatches  from   the  altar).    Then  take  thy   life  unto  thy 
God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  [falls).  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  ? 

Cain.  Brother ! 

Abel.  Oh,  God  !  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  wdiat 
He  did — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand  ;  and  tell 
Poor  Zillah— 

Cam  [after  a  moments  stupefactioii).  My  hand  !  'tis  all  red, 

/  and  with 

*  What  ? 

\A.  lonff  pame. — Looking  slowly  round. 

Where  am  I  ?  alone !     Where's  Abol  ?  where 
Cain  ?     Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?     My  brother, 
A  wake  ! — why  liest  thou  so  long  on  the  green  earth  ? 
*Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber  : — why  so  pale  3^ 

What  hast  thou ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn  I 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !     1  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 

AVouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?     This  is  mockery ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me  : — 'twas  a  blow — 

And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir  ! 

Why,  so — that's  well! — thou  breath'st !  breathe  upon  me  I 

Oh,  God  !     Oh,  God  ! 

Abel  [very  fuintlij).     What's  he  who  speaks  of  God  ? 

Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  forgive  him  !     Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah  : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now. 


Cain.  And  I  none  ! — Who  makes  me  brotherless  ? 
His  eyes  are  open  !  then  he  is  not  dead  ! 
Death  is  like  sleep ;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes ; 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.— His  heart !— his  heart  !— 
T>pt  n)p  see,  doth  it  beat?  mcthinks No  ! — no  I 


[Abel  did. 
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'I'liis  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become  ^^  ^y- 

'J'lie  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  -''-^ 

The  earth  swims  round  me: — what  is  this? — 'tis  wet; 

\_Puts  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  looks  at  U. 

And  yet  there  are  no  dews  !     'Tis  blood — my  blood — ?-  • 

My  brother's  and  my  own  !  and  shed  by  mc  ! 

Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  wdth  life, 

Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 

But  he  can  not  be  dead  ! — Is  silence  death  ? 

No ;  lie  will  wake ;  then  iet  me  watch  by  him. 

Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  queuch'd 

Thus  (|uickly  ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? — My  brother  ! — No : 

He  will  not  answer  to  that  name;  for  brethren 

Smite  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 

Oh  !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice. 

That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  ! 

Enter  Zillah. 

ZillaJi.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound  ;  what  can  it  be? 
*Tis  Cain  ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.     What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ?     Doth  he  sleep  ?     Oh,  heav'n ! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no  ! 
It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !  what's  this  ? — who  hath  done  this  ?     He  moves  not ; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifelessness  !     Ah  !  cruel  Cain  ! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?     Whatever  hath  assail'd  him. 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldst  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression  !     Tatlier  ! — Eve  ! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither  !     Death  is  in  the  world  ! 

l^Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  Parents,  dkc. 

Cain  {solus).    And  who   hath   brought  him  there? — I — who 
abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  giv'n 
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My  l)rotlier  to  his  cold  nnd  still  embrace, 

As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  kis 

Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 

I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 

Had  madden'd  me ;— ^but  he  shall  ne'er  QM'ake  ! 


Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  wmI  Zillah. 

Adam.  A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here- 
What  do  I  see? — 'Tis  true  ! — My  son ! — my  son  ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine  ! 


j&W.  Oh !  speak  not  of  it  now  :  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah  !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  hhn  from  me ! 

Adam.  AVlio, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
"Wert  present;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel. 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

Eve.                          Ah  !  a  livid  light 
Breaks  througli,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !   yon  brand 
Massy  and  bloody  !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar. 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son  ! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.  Speak,  Cain  !  and  say  it  was  not  thou  ! 

Eve.  It  was. 

1  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 

Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.                                                      Hear,  Jehovah  ! 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him  ! 
For  lie  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate  I     May 


[Tb  EvK. 
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Adah.  Hold! 

Curt^e  him  not,  inotlier,  for  he  is  thy  son — 

Curse  hiin  not,  mother,  for  he  is  ray  brother. 

And  my  betroth'd. 

Ere.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  !  for  thus 

I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore ! 

All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  !  death  ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurred  thee? 

Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

Adam.  Eve  !  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  ! 

A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us  ; 

And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 

In  sucli  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 

Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve  [pointing  to  Cain).   His  will!  the  will  of  you  incarnate 
spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him  !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  bv  him 
As  he  did  by  liis  brother !     May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him  '' 

By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sh'cp  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !     May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  thein  with  his  raging  lip  ! 
]\ray  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 
May  lie  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
'io  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man  ! 
Hence,  fratricide  !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain,     ' 
'J'hrouii'h  all  the  corainj?  mvriads  of  mankind. 
Who  sliaE  abhor  thee,  though  thou  werl  their  si:-t; ! 
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May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 

Deny  thee  shelter!  earth  a  home!  the  dust 

A  griive  !  the  suu  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God  ! ' 

[Exit  Eve. 

y'datn.  Cain  !  get  thee  forth  :  we  dwell  no  more  together. 
Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me — I  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

Ada/i.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father :  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  I 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  he  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah  ! 

Z'dlah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

Z'dlah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay. 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my  heart ! 

\^Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth.     I  am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  dechnes 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me. 
To  me — thine  otai. 

Cain.  Leave  me  ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?     Dost  thou  not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  1  fear 

Kothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain  !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice? 

*  [The  Lost  three  lines  of  this  terrible  denunciation  were  not  in  the  oripinal  MS.  In 
for\\-ariliug  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be.  added  to  Eve's  speech,  Lord  Byron  t^ays — 
"There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation  for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already 
sent,  aa  you  may  wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business.  Hut  don't  foiget 
the  addition  of  these  three  lines,  which  arc  clinchers  to  Eve's  speech."] 
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The  Voice  within.  Cain !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  soundetli  like  an  angel's  tone. 

EtUer  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.^ 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

Angel.  Cain  !  what  hast  thon  done  ? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brotlier's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  ! — Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  opened  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth-j  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him.-- 

Cain.  Would  they  could  !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother. 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  seest  so  besmear'd  with  blood  ? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 

'  ["  I  have  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  in  Scripture  (tliough  Milton  does,  and 
not  very  wisely  either)  ;  but  have  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose 
to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uiiiusiiiied 
men  must  fall  slmrt  in,  viz.,  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah."-  -Lord  B.^s  Letlers.l^ 
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On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Wlio  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither ! 

Ciiin.  What 

Wouldj^t  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[The  Akqel  sets  live  marie  on  Cain's  brow. 

Cain.  It  burns 

"^ly  brow,  but  nouglit  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the  womb. 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  c:cutle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten  j 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to  day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly  !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved;  and  taken 
Erom  me  a  being  I  ne/er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shnll  heal  murder?  what  is  done,  is  done; 

Go  fortli  !  fulfil  thy  days  !  and  be  thy  deeds 

Unlike  the  last ! 

[The  Anobl  dhappeat*. 

Adah.  He*s  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hoar  our  little  Enoch  cry  withiu 
Our  Ijow  er. 

Cain.  Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for  1 

And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  1 
But  the  four  rivers'  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

*   [The  "four  rivers"  which  flowed  louinl  Eden,  and  coustqiiciitly  the  ouly  watcia 
iritii  wlilch  Caiu  waa  aoquaiiited  uix)u  eaalh. 
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Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  wouhl  not,  I  would 


Cain  [iiiterrnpthig  her).  No, 

No  more  of  threats  :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  chikh-en  ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead  ; 
Let  us  depart  together.'' 

Cain.  Oh  !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  !  whose  unlinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not !  but  if  thou  seest  what  I  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God       ^  x  ■  " 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  [ 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  liave  done 
For  nie — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?     Oh,  earth  !  Oh,  earth  ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  hisses  (he  body  of  AckTi, 

Adah.  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot !     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them ; 
But  yet  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
•Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
]\ow,  Cain  !    L  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way ; 
'Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  ray  steps.  -^  ' 

Adah.  Lead  !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our  God 
Be  thine  !     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.     I 

-  [The  catastropbe  is  brought  about  with  great  dramatic  skill  and  effect.  Tlie 
murdeier  is  sorrowful  and  confouuded, — his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  him,  - 
his  wife  clings  to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection  ;  and  they  wander  forlli 

together  into  the  vast  solitude  uf  the  uuivei'se. — Jkii'fkky.] 
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Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 

AYhicli  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch. 

And  miglit  have  tempered  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 

Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  ! 

U  Abel ! 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Cain.  But  with  jne! 


THE  DEFOEMED  TEANSFOEMED: 


A   DKAMA. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


This  production  is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of  a  novel  called 
"  The  Three  Brothers/^  *  published  many  years  ago,  from  which 
M.  G .  Lewis's  "  Wood  Demon  ■"  was  also  taken ;  and  partly  on  the 
"  Eaust "  of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  contahis 
the  two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening  chorus  of  the  third.  The 
rest  may  perhaps  appear  hereafter. 

*  ["The  Three  Brothers"  is  a  romance,  published  in  1803,  the  work  of  a  Joshua 

Pickersgill,  junior.! 


INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFOEMED 


"The  Defortted  Transformed"  was  composed  at  Pisa,  in  1821,  but  was  not 
published  till  January,  1824.  Lord  Byron  sent  it  to  AFrs.  Shelley  in  portions,  as  it 
was  written,  that  his  "Deformed"  hand-writing  might  itself  be  "Transformed"  into 
the  legible  characters  of  his  gifted  copyist.  From  her  we  learn  that  the  subject  had 
for  many  years  been  a  favourite  with  the  poet.  His  mother  used  to  reproach  him,  in 
her  tempests  of  rage,  with  his  distorted  foot,  till  he  rushed  into  solitude  to  mourn  his 
misfortune  and  question  the  justice  of  Providence.  It  was  thus,  he  said,  that  she 
cankered  a  heart  which  was  naturally  aflFectionate,  and  ruined  a  temper  which  was 
always  disposed  to  be  violent.  His  school- fellows  took  up  the  taunt,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  idea  that  nature  had  set  upon  him  a  brand  of  contempt.  He  told  Lady 
Blessington  that  it  was  the  recollection  of  these  early  feelings  which  suggested  to  him 
to  write  "The  Deformed  Transformed."  A  brutal  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  on  his 
lameness,  and  which  he  was  induced,  by  his  sensitiveness,  to  repeat  to  Mrs.  Shelley 
lest  she  should  hear  it  from  others,  was  the  present  insult  which  determined  him  to 
give  shape  to  his  conception.  His  hero.  Count  Arnold,  suffers  the  same  mortification 
from  his  hunched  back  which  Loi-d  Byron  deduced  so  needlessly  from  his  club-foot. 
In  exchange  for  the  .shape  of  Achilles,  Arnold  enters  into  a  compact  with  the  devil, 
who  assumes  the  cast-off  hump  of  his  disciple  ;  and  they  set  out  together  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  is  advancing,  under  Bourbon,  to  the  siege  of 
Rome.  There  the  Count  captures  a  beautiful  lady  ;  and,  as  it  is  vaguely  intimated, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  drama,  that  the  i)rice  of  the  compact  is  to  be  blood,  so,  at  the 
cud,  it  is  darkly  implied  iu  a  remark  of  the  accommodating  fiend, — 

"  But,  if  yoti  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me," 

that  the  fair  Olimpia  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  catastrophe.  Though  Lord  Byron  said 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story  was  ready  formed  in  his  mind,  the  poem  was 
never  comi)leted,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Shelley. 
Wlien  Lord  Byron  asked  him,  according  to  Captain  Med  win,  how  he  liked  it,  he 
replied,  "  Least  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw  of  your's.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  '  Faust,' 
and,  besides,  there  are  two  entire  lines  of  Southey  in  it."  Lord  Byron  changed 
colour,  and  hastily  inquired,  "What  lines  ? "  "They  are  in  '  The  Curse  of  Kchama,'  " 
said  Shelley  : — 

"  And  water  shjiU  sec  tlice, 
And  fear  thee,  and  flee  thee." 

Lord  BjTon  directly  threw  the  MS.  into  the  fire,  and  without  any  signs  of  vexation, 
continued  conversing  in  his  gayest  tones.     As  a  copy  was  in  existence,  the  sacviti<  e 
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was  nothing.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Shelley  there  are  here  and  i.Iiere  flashes 
of  genuine  poetry  ;  and  the  fiend,  whose  part  is  to  utter  sneering  coniuients  upon  all 
the  proceedings  of  life,  speaks  some  forcible  sarcasms,  with  a  piquant  mixture  of  good- 
humour  and  callous  contempt.  Tlie  scene  at  the  siege,  where  men  on  both  sides  die 
exulting  in  the  cause  for  which  they  perish,  contains  a  just  and  striking  satire  on  the 
folly  of  sanguinary  zealots.  Both  cannot  be  right ;  but  whether  they  fight  for  the 
white  rose  or  the  red,  each  spills  his  blood  in  the  undoubting  conviction  that  his  own 
is  the  only  worthy  flower.     The  lyiic  pieces  are,  without  exception,  rtoijv. 


dea:matis  peeson.e. 


Stranger,  afterwards  CiESAR. 

Arnold. 

Bourbon. 

Philibert. 

Celltnt. 

Bertha. 
Olimpia. 


Spiril.1,  Soldicrii,  Citizevs  of  Home,  Ptt^ttit, 
Feasants,  <tc 
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PAET  I. 

SoENE  I. — A  Forest. 
Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bertha. 


Bert.  Out,  hunchback ! 

Am.  I  was  born  so^  mother ! ' 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus  !     Thou  nightmare  !     Of  seven  sons. 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I  would  so,  too  ! 

But  as  thou  kast — hence,  hence — and  do  thj  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen ;  'tis 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  bears  its  burthen  ; — but,  my  heart !     ^\  ill  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you  :  nothing 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
You  nursed  me — do  not  kill  me  ! 

'  [One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's  "Memoranda  " 
•which  related  to  his  early  days  was  where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  sensitiveness  on  the 
subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  described  the  feeling  of-hoiTor  and  humiliation  that 
came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  "  a  lame 
brat/  "  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  this  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
this  single  recollection. — Moore.] 

VOL.  V.  <* 
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Bert.  Yes — I  nursed  thee. 

Because  tliou  wcrt  my  first-born,  niid  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  uidike  fhee, 
That  monstrous  s])ort  of  nature.     But  get  hence. 
And  gather  wood  ! 

Am.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it. 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lustv,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  is  the  hedgehog's. 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 

Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 

'Wg  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.^ 

Call  not  tliy  brothers  brethren  !     Call  me  not 

]\Iothcr ;   for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 

As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 

Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bertha. 

Am.  {solus).  Oh,  mother ! She  is  gone,  and  I  must  do 

Her  bidding; — wearily  but  willingly 

I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 

A  kind  word  in  return.     "What  shall  I  do  ? 

[Arnold  hegins  to  cut  wood  :  in  doiny  this  he  wounds  ovc  of  his 
hands. 

l^Iy  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 

Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast; 

For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 

At  home — What  home  ?     I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 

No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 

To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     JMust  I  bleed,  too, 

Like  them  ?     Oh,  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 

AVould  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung  me  ! 

Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 

Would  aid  his  likeness  !     If  I  must  partake 

His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?     Is  it  because 

1  have  not  his  will  too  ?     For  one  kind  word 

From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 

-  [This  is  now  Ix'lieved  to  be  n  vulgar  error  ;  tlic  smallucss  of  tlie  animal's  month 
rendering  it  incapable  of  the  niiscluef  laid  to  its  eliarge.] 
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Even  to  this  hateful  aspect.     Let  me  wash 

The  wound. 

[Arnold  (joes  to  a  spring,  and  stoops  to  wash  Ms  hand  :  he  starts 
back. 

They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me, 
AVhat  she  hath  made  me.     I  wall  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't.     Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am  !     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein. 

^Be  pauses. 
And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life !     Thou  blood, 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her.  atoms,  and 
Eesolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself. 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms  ! 
This  knife  !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  witherM  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 
Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Arnold  places  the  Icnifc  in  the  ground,  with  the  point  tqnoards. 

Now  'tis  set. 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.     Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  wliicli  warm'd  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing  ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented  : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall !  \ 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife,  his  eve  is  suddeplt, 
caught  hij  the  fountain,  v:hich  ucms  in  motion. 

g2 
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The  fountain  moves  ^Yithout  a  wind  :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Yet  it  moves  again  !     The  waters  stir, 
IVot  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here  ?     A  mist !     No  more  ? — 

[A  cloud  corttes  from  the  fountain.     IFe  stands  gazing  upon  it :  it 
is  dispelled,  and  a  fall  black  mnn  comes  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ?     Speak  ! 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Stra7i.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am,  Your  form  is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  call'd  or  thouglit,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  witliout  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come  :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?     If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  3'our  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am.  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  \\vj\\ 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain. 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  wliich  of  us  twain 
Looks  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Tiieir  cloven-footed  terror. 

Am.  Do  you — dare  i/oit 

To  taunt  me  witli  my  born  deformity  ? 

Stran.  ^Verc  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
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With  thy  sublime  of  liumps,  the  animals 

Would  revel  in  the  compliment.     And  yet 

Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty. 

In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 

And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 

With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural :  'twas  only 

Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 

The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Am.  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  tlie  bulfalo's  foot, 
When  he  spurs  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy  ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship. 
The  helmless  dromedary  ! — and  I'll  bear 
Tiiy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran.  I  will. 

Am.  {with  surprise).  TIxovl  canst  ? 

Stran.  Perhaps.     Would  you  aughtelse? 

Am.  Thou  raockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.     Why  should  I  mock 

"What  all  are  mocking?     That's  poor  sport,  methiuks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar. 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  w  ith 
Such  scullion  prey.     Tlw  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Aru.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me  :  I  seek  thee  not. 

Stran.  Your  thouglits 

Are  not  far  from  me.     Do  not  send  me  back  : 
I'm  not  so  easily  recall'd  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stmn.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh  !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 
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Sir  an.  I'll  sliow  thee 

The  bn'i'htcst  wliicli  the  world  e'er  boro,  and  uive  thee 
Thy  choice. 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question  ! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No  ;  I  will  not. 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  wovdd  dwell  in  such  a  carcase  ? 

Am.  'Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate'er  the  tenement  ' 

In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name  your  compact  : 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Arti.  \Yhose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 

Am.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then ! — 

[The  Stranger  approaches  the  fouiUaiu,  and  turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 
Am.  For  what  ? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters. 
And  make  the  charm  eifective. 

Ar7i.  [Jiolding  out  his  wonncled  arm).  Take  it  all. 
Stran.  Not  now.     A  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 

\The  Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold's  blood  in  kin  hand,   and 
casts  it  into  the  fountain. 

Shadows  of  beauty  !  m 

Shadows  of  power  !  ~ 

Else  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour  ! 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  drpth  of  this  fountain. 
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As  tlie  cloud-sliapeu  giant 

Bestrides  the  llartz  Mountain.* 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spauii'd; — 
Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointitir/  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy. 
To  each  high  Eoman^s  picture. 

Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power  ! 
Up  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour  ! 

[Various  phalli  oms  arise  from  the  waters,  and  pass  in  succession 
be/ore  the  Stranyer  and  Aknold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  lloman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Eorae  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 

Am.  Tlie  phantom's  bald ;  my  quest  is  beauty.     Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects  ! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form ;  his  fame 
]\Iust  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

^  Tliis  is  a  well-known  Gerniau  superstition — a  gigantic  shadow  iiroiluccd  by  reflection 
on  the  Brocken.  [The  Brocken  is  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  spectres  are  merely  shadows  of  the  observer 
projected  on  dense  vapour  or  thin  fleecy  clouds,  which  have  the  i)ower  of  reflecting 
mueh  light. — BnEwaxEK.] 
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Am.  I  will  figlit,  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Crosar.     Let  liiin  pass : 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

Sfra7i.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so  !     Shadow,  pass  on  ! 

[r/ic  phantom  of  Julius  Casar  disappears. 

Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone. 
And  left  no  footstep  ? 

Stran.  There  you  err.     His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 

More  tlian  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 

But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours. 

Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crook'd 

V  the  sun.     Behold  another  ! 

[A  secorul  phantom  passes. 

Am.  Who  is  he  ? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.*     Look  upon  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovelv  than  the  last.     How  beautiful ! 

Stran.  Sucli  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias ; — wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  born  with  it !     But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
I  will  look  further. 

[7%e  shade  of  Alcibiadcs  disapj'Cars. 

Strau.  Lo  !  behold  again  ! 

Am.  What!  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round-eyed  s,il\r. 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect. 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  ! '     I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

*  ["  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  ■whether  there  be  a  name  of  antiquity  whieli 
comes  down  with  such  a  general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibiades.  Wliy  ?  1  cannot 
answer.     Who  can  ?" — Lord  B.'s  Diary.'] 

*  [The  outside  of  Socratea  was  that  of  a  satjr  and  buffoon,  but  his  soul  was  all 
virtue,  and  from  within  him  came  such  divine  and  j-'athetic  things,  as  i>ierced  tli< 
hearty  and  drew  tears  from  the  iiearers. — Plato.] 
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Siran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty. 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

Am.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it — no. 

Stran.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that ;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.     I  was  not  born  for  philosophy, 
Thouuii  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on  't. 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock- drinker  ! 

[The  shadovj  of  Socrates  disa}ipears  :  another  lises. 

Am.    Whafs    here?    whose    broad    brow    and    whose   curly 
beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world. 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

Slran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am-  I  cannot  blame  him. 

Since  I  have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Siran.  Since  so  far 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Am.  No.     As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  diflicult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Slran.  Hence,  triumvir. 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting. 

[The  shade  of  Antony  disappears  :  anolhtr  rises. 

Am.  Who  is  tliis  ? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod. 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
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If  not  more  high  tlian  mortal,  yet  immortal 

111  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 

AVhifh  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 

"Wliich  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  Hashing 

Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 

Was  he  e'er  human  only  ?* 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak. 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Arn.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  [addressing  the  shadow).  Get  thee  to  Lamia's  lap  ! 

\The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes :  another  visef, 
ril  fit  you  still. 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback  :  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
rU  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Arn.  Content !     I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.     The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess. 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  wayes 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  rolFd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Eijjpled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vowM  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them ! 
And  h/ni — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctioned  and  witli  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 

"  [The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were  so  inimitable  that  no  statuary 
or  jiaiuter  coulil  hit  off  a  likeness.  His  countenance  had  a  mixture  of  grace  and 
dignity,  and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful,  and  the  unsubdued  and  eager  air  of 
youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  the  hero  and  the  king. — Plltarcu.] 
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For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  yonng  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i^  the  temple !     Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  lookM  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris^  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Slran.  You  have  done  Avell.     The  greatest 

Deformity  sliould  only  barter  with 
Tlie  extremest  beaut}^,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come  !     Be  quick  ! 

I  am  impatient. 

S trail.  As  a  youthful  beauty 

Before  her  glass.      You  both  see  what  is  not. 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  M'ait  ? 

Stran.  No ;  that  were  a  pity.     But  a  w  ord  or  two  : 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;   would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?     Or 
(To  talk  cauonically)  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak  ? 

Am.  Why  not  ? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  !     A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David: 
But  thou,  my  manikiu,  Avouldst  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  slialt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more  ;  for  all 
VVould  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth  :  and  their  cursed  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 
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Am.      Tlien  let  it  be  as  thou  dccm'st  best. 

Stran.  Thou  slialt  be  beauteous  as  the  tiling  tliou  .seest, 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I  ask  }iot 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring.^ 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cainiot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Tiinour  tire  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 

Strati.  Well  spoken !     And  thou  doubtless  wilt  remain 
Form'd  as  thou  art.     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
AVithout  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  men.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair;  nor  souglit  to  win. 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog. 
Which  makes  me  lonely.     Nay,  I  could  have  borne 

'  ["Whosoever,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "liath  anything  fixed  iu  his  person  that  dotli 
induce  conteini)t,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himselt'  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself 
frcm  scorn  ;  therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold  ;  first,  as  in  their  own 
defence,  as  Vicing  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process  of  time  by  a  general  habit  ;  also  jt 
stirreth  in  them  industry,  and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the 
weukness  of  others,  that  tiiey  njay  have  somewhat  to  repay."  Lord  Byron's  chief 
incentive,  when  a  boy,  to  distinction  was  that  mark  of  defonnity,  by  an  acute  sense  of 
which  he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great. — Moore.] 
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It  all,  had  not  ray  mother  spurn'd  me  from  licr. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape ; — iny  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.     But  even  thus,  the  lowest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  betwecD 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  opened  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes. 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fearM,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste !  haste ! 

Stran.  And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

W^ho  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest. 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  Ms 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris  :  or — still  higher — 
The  poet^s  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

Am.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  chose, 

1  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
Por  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fe;ir; 
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But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  I'll  take  }'our  figure. 

-^^fii.  Mine! 

Stran.  Yes.     You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Jkn-tha, 
Your  mother's  o(rsj)ring.     People  have  their  tastes ; 
You  have  yours — I  mine.  ^ 

^'■w.  Despatch  !  despatch  ! 

Stran.  Even  so. 

[TliC  Stravger  takes  some  cavfh  and  mmihls  it  along  (lie  turf,  ami 
then  addresses  the  phantom  of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thetis's  boy ! 
"Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy : 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,® 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 
As  the  being  who  made  him, 

AVhose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair,  as  when  blowing. 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 
Ye  violets,  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water. 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Be  his  long  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 

As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  Marble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 

•  Adam  means  "red  earth,"  from  which  the  first  man  was  formed. 
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The  lily-root  surest, 

And  drank  the  best  dew  ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  clay  can  compound. 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found  ! 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd. 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word  ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation  ! 
'Tis  done  !     He  hath  taken 

His  stand  in  creation  ! 

[Arnold  falls  senseless  ;  Ids  soul  passes  into  the  shape  of  A  chillcs, 
which  rises  from  the  ground ;  ichile  the  phantom  has 
disappeared,  part  hy  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from  the 
earth. 

Am.  {in  his  oiew  form).  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  beloved  !     Oli, 
life! 
At  last  I  feel  thee  !     Glorious  spirit ! 

Stran.  Stop  ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abando7r'd  garment. 
Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Am.  AYho  cares  ?     Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  youTl  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  Vv'hat  becomes  on 't. 

Stran.  That's  ungracious  j 

If  not  ungrateful.     Whatsoe'er  it  be, 
It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
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Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  liavc  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  h)ve 
Your  interlopers.     The  devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship  : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Am.  AViio  would  do  so? 

Stran.  That  I  know  not. 

And  therefore  I  must. 

Am.  You ! 

Stran.  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Jm.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immorlal  ehange. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 
From  aeeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt. 

Stran.  {to  the  late  form  o/"  Arnold,  eHended  on  the  earth). 
Clay  !  not  dead,  but  soul-less ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 
Fire  !  without  which  nought  can  live ; 
Fire !  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 
Save  the  fabled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls  which  wander. 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 
Plowliiig  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  !  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 
Save  the  worm  which  dicth  not, 
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Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire  !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter  : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-born  daughter, 

And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son. 

When  heaven  with  tlie  world  hath  done  : 
Fire  !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold  ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you ! 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame — 
And  he  again  sliall  seem  the  same ; 

But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold ! 

[An  ignis-fatuus  Jlits  through  the  wood  and  rests  on  the.  brow  of 
the  body.     The  Stranger  disappears  :  the  body  rines. 

Am.  [in  his  new  form).  Oh  !  horrible  ! 

Stran.  {in  Au^Ohn's  late  s/iape).   What!  tremble  st  tiiou  ? 

Am.  Not  so— 

I  merely  shudder.  Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stra?i.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present.  Whither  wilt  thou  ? 

Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  ? 

Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betters  ! 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new  form  : 
I'm  glad  of  that.  Ungrateful  too  !  That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace ; — two  changes  in  an  instant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.  But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  '\\\ 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.  Let's  see  ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afric  with  all  its  Moors.  In  very  truth, 

VOL.    V.  Ht 
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There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Sinvi.  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.  The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Am.  How 

Siiall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What,  ho  !  my  chargers  !  Never  yet  were  better. 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too  ! 

Enter  two  Pages,  with  fov/r  coal-black  horses, 

Arn.  A  noble  sight ! 

Stran.  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.  Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Koclilini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these ! 

Arn.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  tlie  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord  : 

Tliey  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Arn.  And  these 

Our  dark -eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names? 

Stran.  You  shall  baptize  tliem. 

Am.  What !  in  holy  water  ? 

Stran.  Why  not  ?  The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint. 

Arn.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be  demons. 

Stran.  True ;  the  devil's  always  ugly ;  and  your  beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Arn.  I'll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
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And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  lie  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest, 
And  never  found  till  now.  And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  tiioughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
He  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ? 

Stmn.         I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More    human   than    tiie   shape   (though   it    was    miue 
once) 
I  trust. 

Stran.  Then  call  me  Caesar. 
^rn.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stra7i.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me. 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

^rn.  Well,  then, 

Caesar  thou  shalt  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

Cas.  We'll  add  a  title— 

"  Count  Arnold  : "  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 
Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 
CcBS.  {smgs).  To  horse!  to  horse  !  my  coal-black  steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air ! 
There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 

More  knows  whom  he  must  bear; 
On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 
Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher  ; 
In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 
On  the  plain  be  overtaken  ; 
In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 
Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 
In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 
In  the  combat  he'll  not  faint; 

h8 
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On  tlie  stones  he  will  not  stumble, 

'J'iuie  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin, 

Only  flying  with  liis  feet  : 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

^Merrily  !  merrily  !  never  unsound, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground  ! 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly  ! 
For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  tlie  glance  of  an  eye. 

[They  mount  tkeir  horses,  and  disappear 


SCENE  II. 

A  Camp  before  the  wails  of  Rome. 

Arnold  and  C^sar. 

Cas.  You  are  well  entered  now. 

Am.  Ay  ;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses  :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cas.         Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.     AVliy  ! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France ;  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Xrt^/y  of  the  old  world. 

Arti.  How  old  ?  What !  are  there 

New  w'orlds  ? 

Cm.  To  1/ou.  You'll  find  there  are  such  shorily. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  half  oi  the  world  named  a  wlnAe  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.  ril  trust  them. 

C(Es.  Do  !  They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am.  Dog ! 
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Cees.  Mau ! 

Am.  Devil ! 

Oces,  Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

Am.  Say  master  rather.     Thou  hast  lured  me  on. 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Cas.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

^rn.  0\\,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cas.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ?     I'rom  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  hfe  is  motion ;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out.     The  poor  worm  winds  its  way. 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  stiLl,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix^d  necessity  :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not. 

Arn.  And  when  it  prospers 

Cas.  'Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

Cas.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault. 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?     I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge). 

Cas.  'Tis  there  and  shall  be. 

Am.  What  ? 

Cas.  The  crucili:( 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls. 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 
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Am.  And  tliose  scarce  mortal  arclios. 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Jio)nans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  woodj  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might, 
"When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd) ; 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  "  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  !  " — Must  it  fall  ? 

Cas.  The  city,  or  tlie  amphiiheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

AVith  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cas.  AVhich,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  niglitingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges; 
Por  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Eome 
On  the  day  llemus  leapt  her  wall. 

Cas.  I  saw  liim. 

Am.  You ! 

Cas.  Yes,  sir.     You  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape. 
And  a  worse  name.     Pm  Csesar  and  a  hunch-back 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Caesars  was  a  bald-head. 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  tlian  as  a  glory.'     Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  M'e'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Eomulus  (simple  as  I  am) 

'  [Suetunius  relates  of  Julius  Cresar,  that  his  baldness  gave  him  much  uneasiness, 
having  often  fnund  himself,  upon  that  account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  of  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  liy  the  senate  and  pecple, 
tliere  was  none  which  he  either  accepted  or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of 
wearing  constantly  .i  lauii  1  i  rowu.l 
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Slay  his  own  twin,  quick-born  of  the  same  womb. 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  (^twas  then  no  wall, 
AVhate'er  it  now  be);  and  liome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.        But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  suusliine  of 
Piety  ? 

Cas.     And  what  had  thei/  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept  ? — Hark  ! 

Am.  Tliey  are  soldiers  sniging 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

CcBS.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as  swans  ? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  learn'd, 

I  see,  too  ? 

Cas.  In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 

Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

Cas.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze, 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.     Why  ?  why,  marry, 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
Tliey  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  is  their  brotherliood, 
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Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Tahnud,  their 
Cabala;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Am.  [interrujding  him).  Oh,  thou  everlasting  sneerer ! 
Be  silent!     How  the  soldier's  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen  ! 

Cees.      Yes.     I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl, 

CcBs.  And  man,  too.     Let  us  listen  : 

1  love  all  music. 


Song  of  the  Soldier »  within. 

The  black  bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover, 

They  pass'd  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  have  ca])tured  a  king, 
We  have  turn'd  back  on  no  men. 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here's  the  Bourbon  for  ever  1 

Though  penniless  all, 
AVe'll  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o'er  | 

The  walls  of  old  Kome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up  !  up  with  the  lily  ! 

And  doM  n  with  the  keys ! 
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In  old  Rome,  the  seven-liilly. 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  sliall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon  I 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  ' 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden  ! 

And  fire,  fire  away  ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard. 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon ! 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Cces.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 

Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here  comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel. 

Enter  the  Constable  Bourbon'  "  cum  suis,"  dsc.  <fcc. 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince. 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Boiirh.  If  I  were  secure  ! 

'  [Charles  of  Bourbon  was  cousin  to  Francis  I.,  and  Constable  of  France.  Being 
bitterly  persecuted  by  the  queen-mother  for  having  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand, 
and  through  her  iustigatiun  by  the  king,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.] 
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PAil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers,     AVerc  the  walls  of  adamant, 
They'd  crack  them.     Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bonrb.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  rej)iilsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoarv  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  TitaTis ; — 
But  now 

Phil.  They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

Bourb.  True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great  ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.     The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  ! 

Phil.  '        So  let  them !     AYilt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.     1  could  have  faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace;  but  they  clasp. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands. 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix'd  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.     Look  there  ! 

Phil.  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement. 

Bourb.  And  there ! 

Phil.  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter'd  by  the  grey  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb.  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, —  the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
'i'he  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Crcsar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
I'rom  battlement  to  battlement. 


I 
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I'hil.  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquered  and  be  greater  ! 

Bonrh.  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

Thll.  You  can  no'. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Count  Aknold  and  C  e.sar  advance. 

Cas.  And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  sweat  ben  ath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bottrb.  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  !  and  his  master. 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  bi'ave  as  beauteous. 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
A^^ork  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

C<ss.  You  will  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bo/rrb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback  ! 

Cas.  You  may  well  say  so. 

For  i/ou  have  seen  that  back — as  general. 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That/s  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  provoked  it : — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cces.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Phil.  Why  so  ? 

Cas.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swiftly,  not  less  sui'cly. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Cas.  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  fiatterer — I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me ;  and  quick 
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In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  the  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

C(£S.         They  are  but  bad  coin])any,  your  highness; 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Fhll.  IIow  now,  fellow  ! 

Thou  waxcst  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  bulfoon. 

Cas.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

I'll  lie — it  is  as  easy :  then  you'll  praise  me 
Tor  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourh.  Philibert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he's  brave,  and  ever  lias 
Been  first,  witli  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoulder. 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence. 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd  sullen  grumbling  slave, 
AVhom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal. 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cas.  It  would  be  well 

If  tiie  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourh.  Be  silent ! 

Cce».  Ay,  but  not  idle.     Work  yourself  with  words. 
You  have  few  to  speak. 

BhiL  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Cms.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourh.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  ?     Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?     Arnold  !  1  will  lead  the  attack  \ 

To-morrow. 

Am.  I  have  honrd  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourh.  And  you  will  follow? 

Am.  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourh.  'Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
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Plant  the  first  foot  upon  tlie  foremost  ladder's 
First  step. 

Cas.  Upon  its  topmost^  let  us  hope  : 

So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world's 

Great  ca])ital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  seven-hill'd  city  hath 
Eetain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Caesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.     Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters  !     Civilised,  barbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.     Well ! 
'Twas  their  turn — now  'tis  ours ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

Cas.  No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  school  of  civic  rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cces.  In  Alaric's  time  ? 

Bourb.                               No,  slave  !  in  the  first  Caesar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 

Cces.  And  kings  ! 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake  thy  tongue.     Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Cas.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no  ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.  'Tis  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive  :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

'Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for  't. 

Cas.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom  ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury  : 
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But,  Pliilibert,  we'll  in  to  council.  Arnold, 
AYe  would  request  your  presence. 

Ar?i.  Prince  !  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prize  it. 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cas.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  ni£?ht ! 

Am.  {to  C^sar).  Prepare  our  armour  for  the  assault, 

And  wait  witlmi  my  tent. 

[^Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Fhilibkrt,  &c, 

Cas.  {solus).  Within  thy  tent ! 

Thiiik'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  presence  ? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?  And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards  I 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.  It  is  a  stubborn  substance. 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts. 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.     'Twere  a  jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison  !  ha !  ha  ! 

[Exit  C>«!SAR. 
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PART   IT. 


ScEHE  I. — Before  the  walls  of  Rome. — The  Assault:  the  Army  in  motion,  with 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls;  Bourbon  with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armour, 
foremost. 

Choi-US  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

I. 

'Tis  the  moriij  but  dim  and  dark. 
Wliitlier  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 
"Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within. 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh,  ye  seven  hills  !  awaken, 
Ere  your  .very  base  be  shaken  ! 

n. 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self- slaughter. 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high-waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order. 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank  ? 

Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior. 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier  : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 
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III. 

Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
!Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Hound  and  round,  and  tier  oir  tier, 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon. 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 
Li  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus  !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime  ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine  : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 

IV. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  still. 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 

First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 

Like  a  scarce  awaken'd  ocean, 

Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder. 

Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder, — 

Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 

Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 

Mighty  chiefs !  eternal  shadows ! 

First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 

"Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 

Of  a  people  without  brother  ! 

Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 

Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 

Ye  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  burning, 

Weep  not — strike  !  for  Rome  is  mourning  1 " 


Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations  ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 

'   Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  is  said  to  have  repeated  a  vorse  of  Homer,  and  wcj't 
over  the  burning  of  Carthage.     He  liad  better  Iiave  granted  it  a  capitulation. 
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To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.     Oh,  glorious  city  1 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  I 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Matched  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city  ; 
Rouse  thee !     Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thine  own  hand  to  thy  porch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 


vr. 


Ah !  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  ! 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam's  ofi'spring  loved  their  brother ; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  I 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  raourn'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome ! 


VII. 


VOL.   V. 


Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger  : 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder  ! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes. 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes. 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Lving  at  its  foot  blaspheming  ! 
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Up  again  !  for  every  warrior 
Slaiu,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife  :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Home !  although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  maimre  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Makii\g  gay  the  harvest-home  ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  !  oh,  Kome  ! — 
Yet  be  Home  amidst  thine  anguish, 
right  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  1 


[part    II. 


Till. 

Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates  ! 

Let  not  your  quenched  hearths  be  Atcs  I 

Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros  ! 

Though  the  son  who  slew  his  motlier 

Shed  Home's  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 

'Twas  the  lloraan  curb'd  the  lloman ; — ■ 

Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 

Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs, 

Rise  !  for  yours  are  holier  charters  I 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling. 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling  ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars. 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters! 

Tiber  !  Tiber  !  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent. 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  1 

Rome  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb. 

But  be  still  the  Eoman's  Home  1 

[Bourbon,  Arnold,  C^sar,  and  others,  arrive  ai  the  foot  of  the 
wall.     Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his  ladder, 

Boiirb.  Hold,  Arnold  !     I  am  first. 
Am.  ,  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  you !     Follow  !     1  am  proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bodrbon  plants  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount, 
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Now,  boys !     On !  on  ! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bourbon  falls. 

Cas.  And  off! 

Am.  Eternal  powers  ! 

The  host  will  be  appalFd, — but  vengeance  !  vengeance ! 
Bourb.  "Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[BoDRBON  takes  Arnold  hy  the  hand,  and  rises  ;  hut  as  he  puts 
his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold  !  I  am  sped. 

Conceal  my  fall — all  will  go  well — conceal  it ! 

Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon; 

Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

Am.  You  must  be 

Eemoved;  the  aid  of 

Bourh.  No,  my  gallant  boy  : 

Death  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  one  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  bat  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

Cas.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the  cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead  ; — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 

Bourb.  Thou  bitter  slave  !  to  name  him  at  this  time  1  * 
But  I  deserve  it. 

Am.  {to  CjESau).  Villain,  hold  your  peace  ! 

Cas.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?     Shall  I  not  offer 
A  Christian  "  Vade  in  pace  ?  " 

Am.  Silence  !     Oh ! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook'd  the  world. 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  shouldst  thou  see 

France But  hark  !  hark  !  the  assault  grows  warmer — Oh  1 

For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life, 

To  die  within  the  w  all !     Hence,  Arnold,  hence  ! 

You  lose  time — they  w  ill  conquer  Rome  without  thee. 

^  [Bayard,  when  dying,  used  the  guard  of  his  sword  for  a  cross.  It  was  as  be  sat 
mortally  wounded  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  that  Bourbon,  passing  hy  with  the  victorious 
Imperialist^!,  expressed  his  compassion.  "Pity  not  me,"  said  Bayard,  "for  I  die 
like  an  honest  man  ;  but  I  pity  you  who  are  serving  ag.iinst  your  king,  your  country, 
and  your  oath."  Hence  the  dying  Bourbon  exclaims  against  Caesar  for  bringing  to 
his  mind  the  rebuke  of  the  dying  Bayard.] 
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Am.  And  witliout  l/iee. 

Bourh.  Not  so  ;  Til  lead  them  still 

In  spirit.     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
'Hiat  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.     Away  !  and  be 
Victorious. 

Ar7i.  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must — farewell — Up  !  up  !  the  world  is  winnnig. 

[Bourbon  dies* 
Cms.  [lo  Arnold).     Come,  count,  to  business. 

Am.  True.     I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  with  a  mantle,  mounts  the  ladder, 
crjinrj 

The  Bourbon  !  Bourbon  !     On,  boys  !  Rome  is  ours  1 
Cces.  Good  night,  lord  constable  !  thou  wert  a  man. 

[CiESAR  follows  Arnold  ;  they  reach  the  battlement ;  Arnold  and 
CiESAR  are  struck  down. 

Cas.  A  precious  somerset !     Is  your  countship  injured? 

Am.  No. 

[Bemounts  the  ladder'. 

Cces.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated  ! 

And  'tis  no  boy's  play.     Now  he  strikes  them  down  1 

His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 

As  though  it  were  an  altar;  now  liis  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  mc  here  ? — a  Roman ? 

\A  man  falls. 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey  !  he  has  fallen 

On  the  outside  of  the  nest.     Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

JFounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water  ! 

Cas.  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I  have  died  for  Rome. 

\_Dift. 

Cfvs.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh,  these  immortal  men  !  and  their  great  motives  ! 

^  [On  llic  first  of  Jfay,  1527,  tlie  Cunst-vLle  and  his  army  civme  in  sight  of  Rome, 
and  the  next  morning  commenced  the  attack.  Bourlxm  ■\v(ire  a  white  vtst  over  his 
avmmir,  in  order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  hoth  to  liis  friends  and  foes.  He 
Kd  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  furious  assault,  which  was  repelled  with  equal 
Yiolence.  Seeing  that  his  army  began  to  waver,  he  seized  a  scaling-ladder  from  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he  wix-s  pierced  by  a  musket- 
ball,  and  fell.  Feeling  tliat  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  body  might 
be  concealed  from  his  soldiers,  and  instantly  expired. — KoBiaiTSOif.] 
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But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.     Tie  is 
I'y  this  time  i'  the  forum.     Charge  !  charge  ! 

[Cjssar  mounts  the  ladder ;  the  scene  cluse$. 


SCENE   II. 

The  City, — Comhais  between  the  Besiegers  and  Besieged  in  the  streets. 
Inhabitants  flying  in  confusion. 

Enter  C^sar. 

Cas.  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here  ?     A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red- shanks  scamper  !     Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

Enter  a  Party  fighting — Arnold  cU,  the  head  of  the  Besiegrrs. 

He  comes. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  tAvins — Gore  and  Glory. 
Holla  !  hold,  count ! 

Ar)i.  Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

Cas.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body. 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  1  gave  the  form  of  Thetis'  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thv  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelides'  heel ;  why,  then,  be  cautious. 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

Ar/i.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
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Invulnerable?     That  were  pretty  sport. 
Think'st  tboii  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  combat. 

C(BS.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up ;  and  if  a  little's  shed, 
'Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  retires  towards  a  portico. 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave  ! 

I  promise  quarter. 

Rom.  That's  soon  said 

Arn.  And  done 

My  word  is  known, 

Ro?/i.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[They  re-engage.     GssKV.  comes  forward. 

Cas.  Why,  Arnold  !  hold  thine  own :  thou  hast  in  hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  mus(iueteer ;  'twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Ani.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

Bom.  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  better's. 

Cas.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  !     Benvenuto, 

Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways  ;  and  he 

Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 

As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks.' 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  CEHiNr,  but  slightly :  the  latter 
draws  a  pistol,  and  fires;  then  retires,  and  disappears 
through  the  portico. 

Cms.  How  farest  thou  ?     Thou  hast  a  taste,  methinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet. 

Arn.  {staggers).  'Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

»  ["Levelling  my  arquebuse,"  says  Benvenuto  Cellini,  "I  discharged  it  with  a 
deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted  above  the  rest.  I  cautiously 
approached  the  walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extra.irdinary  confusion  among 
the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having  shot  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  :  he  was,  as  I 
understood  afterwards,  that  chief  personage  whom  I  saw  i-aised  above  the  rest."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  T20.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  stories  in  Cellini's  amusing  auto- 
biogi'aphy  which  nobody  credite.] 
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Cas.  Where  is  it  ? 

Am.  In  the  shouklfr,  not  the  sword  arm— 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty  :  would  I  had 
A.  helm  of  water  ! 

Cas.  That's  a  liquid  now 

III  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Am.  And  my  thirst  increases  ; — but 

I'll  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

Cces.  Or  be  quench'd 

Thyself. 

Am.      The  chance  is  even ;  we  wiU  throw 

The  dice  thereon.     But  I  lose  time  in  prating  ; 

Prithee  be  quick. 

[C^SAR  Mnds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strilce  ? 

Cas.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.     When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak.  * 

Cas.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me  : 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A  fiend ! 

Cas.        And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Whv,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

Cas.  True — as  men  are. 

Am.  And  what  is  that  ? 

C(B%.  Thou  feelest  and  thou  see'st. 

\E3At  Arnold,  joining  in  the  combat  which  still  contimics  between 
detached  parties.     The  scene  closes. 
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SCENE   III. 

Si.   Peter's — The  interior  of   the  Cliurch — The  Pope  al  (he  Abar— Priests,   <Dc., 
crowding  in  confusion,  and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  Soldiery. 

Enter  Cjesar. 

A  Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades,  seize  upon  those 
hunps ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shavehng  to  the  chine  i 
His  rosary's  of  gohl ! 

Lutheran  Soldier.       Revenge  !  revenge  ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Cces.  {i7iierj)osinff) .  How  now,  schisinatic  ? 

AV liat  wouklst  thou  ? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.     I  am  a  Christian. 

Cces.  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Zuth.  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  devil. 

C^s.  Hush  !  keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luih.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him  ?     I  repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cas.  And  that's  the  reason  :  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
AYith  your  best  friends  ?     You  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Lul/i.  Sold.     '  That  shall  be  seen ! 

[The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward :  a  shot  strikes  him  from 
one  of  the  Pope's  Guards,  and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
Altar. 

C(ts.  {to  the  Lutheran).  I  told  you  so. 

Lnth.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

C(j;s.  Not  I !     You  know  that  "  Vengeance  is  the  Lord's  :  " 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

hnlh.  Solil.  {di/ing).  Oh  ! 
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Had  I  but  slain  liiin.  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown'd  with  eternal  glory  !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  tliat  reached  him  not. 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     ^Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 


Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes  ! 


Cms.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 


[The  Lutheran  dies. 


[The  Gua/rds  defend  themselves  desperately,  while  the  Pontirff 
escapes,  by  a  private  passage,  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angela. 

C(BS.  Ha  !  right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest !  now,  soldier !  the  two  great  professions. 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  !     I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.     But  the  Eomans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped ! 

Follow ! 

Anotlwr  Sold.  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  passage  up. 
And  it  is  clogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cas.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped  ;  he  may  thank  me  for't 

In  part.     I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish' d — 

'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 

Demand  some  in  return ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 

Fall ; — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 

A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 

Of  his  infallibility. 

[To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats ! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?     If  you  make  not  haste. 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  i/ou,  too,  catholics  !     Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter  ! 
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lie  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cas.  And  that  were  shame  !  Go  to  ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[TJie  Soldiers  disperse  ;  many  quit  (he  Church,  others  enter. 

Cas.  They  are  gone. 

And  others  come  :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity. 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean. 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     So  another  ! 

Enter  Olimpia,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs  upon  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She's  mine ! 

Another  Sold,  [opposing  the  former).    You  lie,  I  track'd  her 
first :  and  were  she 
The  Pope's  niece,  I'll  not  yield  her. 

\Tkey  fight. 

Sd.  Sold,  [advancing  towards  Olimpia).     You  may  settle 
Your  claims  ;  I'll  make  mine  good. 

Ollmp.  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

Zd.  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

Olimp.  [embracing  a  massive  crucifix).  Respect  your  God  ! 

2>d.  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olimpia,  with  a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  casts 
down  the  crucifix  ;  it  strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

Bd.  Sold.  Oh,  great  God ! 

Ollmp.  Ah  !  now  you  recognise  him. 

dd.  Sold.  My  brain's  crush'd  ! 

Comrades,  help,  ho!     All's  darkness! 

[Be  dies. 

Other  Soldiers  [coming  up).     Slay  her,   although  she  had  a 
thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olin/p.  Welcome  such  a  death  I 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
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Would  take.     Great  God  !  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 

And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 

I  wouhl  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  I 


Enter  Aknold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?     Accursed  jackals  1 
Forbear ! 

Cas.   {aside   and  laughing).    Ha!    ha!    here's    equity!     The 
dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue  ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  Witli  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd  ;  behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so  ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such. 
Ye  would  have  honour'd  her.     But  get  ye  hence, 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none, 
For  your  existence.     Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away  ! 
Ye  jackals  !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  {murmuring).  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  {cuts  him  down).  Mutineer! 

Rebel  in  hell — ^you  shall  obey  on  earth  ! 

\T'he  Soldiers  assault  Arnolix 

Am.  Come  on  !     I'm  glad  on't !     I  will  show  you,  slaves, 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale. 
Until  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  foremost ;  the  rest  throw  down  their  arms. 

Soldiers.  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 

Arn.  Then  learn  to  grant  it.     Have  I  taught  you  w/to 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements? 
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Soldiers.  We  saw  it^  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A.  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence  ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters  !  you  will  find  them  fix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  [aside).  In  my  father's 

House  ! 

Am.  [to  the  Soldiers).  Leave  your  arms;  ye  have  no  further 
need 
Of  such  :  the  city's  rendered.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I'l'  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers  [deposing  their  arms  and  departing).  We  obey  ! 

Am.  [to  Olimpia).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  I  should  be  so. 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble. 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.     God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Am.  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp.  No  !     Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native  land, — 
No  injury  ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves  !     No  injury  ! — this  temple — 
Sli})pery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore ! 
No  injury  !     And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me. 
To  be but  that  shall  never  be ! 

[<SAe  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  ket  robe  round  Iter,  and 
prepares  to  dash  herself  doicn  on  tfie  side  of  the  Altar 
opposite  to  that  where  AR^OLD  stands. 

Am.  Hold!  hold! 

I  swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 

Am.              No,  thou  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  noc 
Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 
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It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art. 
I  see  thee  jjurple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me. 
And  here,  u])on  the  marble  of  this  temple, 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God's, 
T  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then^ 
A  redeemed  infant)  tlian  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  ! 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with  disdain,  and  dashet 
herself  on  the  pavement  from  the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God  ! 

I  feel  thee  now  !   Help  !  help  !  she's  gone. 

Cas.  [approaches).  I  am  here. 

Am,  Thou  !  but  oh,  save  her ! 

Cces.  {assisting  him  to  raise  Olimpia)  .  She  hath  done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Am.  Oh  !  she  is  lifeless  ! 

Cas.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave ! 

Cces.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  'tis  all  one  :  methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words  ! — Canst  thou  aid  her? 

Cas.  I  will  try.  A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

\_Re  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Am.  'Tis  mix'd  with  blood. 

Cas.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Eome. 

Am.  How  pale  !  how  beautiful !  how  lifeless  ! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee  ! 

Cas.  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Pentliesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes  !  But  Jio,  'twas  nothing,  or  the  last 
Fahit  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 
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Cas.  She  breathes. 

Am.  Thou  sa/st  it  ?  Then  'tis  truth. 

C(f.s.  You  do  me  right — 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  he's  deem'd  : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  {without  attending  to  him).  Yes  !  her  heart  beats. 
iVlas  !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Cces.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear  her  ? 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cces.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead  ! 

Cas.  Bah !  bah  !  You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it.  She  will  come  to  life — 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 
WHiere  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

Cas.  '  Come  then  !  raise  her  nj) ! 

Am.  Softly ! 

Cas.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feci  the  jolting. 

Arfi.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  ? 

Cas.  Nay,  never  fear  1 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live  ! 

Cas.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  tilings. 
And  this  is  a  new  oflice  : — 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 

How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend.  ■ 

On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends  j  1 

Now  /  desert  not  mine.     Soft !  bear  her  hence. 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 
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I  am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  augels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cas.  I !  But  fear  uot.  I'll  not  be  your  rival. 

Am.  Eival ! 

Cas.  I  could  be  one  right  formidable ; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias'  future  bride  (and  after  all 
Was  smoked  out  by  some  incense)/  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue  :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — wliat  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again ;  for  there's 
The  rub  !  at  least  to  mortals. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace ! 

Softly !  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  ! 

Cces.  Like  stars,  no  doubt  -,  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colonna,  as  I  told  you  ! 

Cces.  Oh  !  I  know 

My  way  tlirough  Eome. 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward  !  Gently  ! 

{Exeunt,  heanng  Olimpia.     The  scene  closes. 

"  [It  is  related  in  the  book  of  Tobit  that  Asmodeus,  being  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  Kaguel,  slew  her  seven  successive  husbands  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Her 
eighth  husband,  Tobias,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  angel  Raphael,  made  a  smoke  by 
liurning  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish,  the  smell  of  which  drove  the  evil  spirit  to  the 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt.] 
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PART   III. 


ScKNK  I, — A  Caslle  in  the  Apennines,  surroundid  by  a  wild  but  smiling  Country. 
Chorus  of  Peasants  sinrjing  before  tlie  Gates, 

Chorus. 


The  M'ars  are  over. 

The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

n. 

The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet's  gone, 

The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun  : 

With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower. 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

III. 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

IV. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 
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Enter  C^sar. 

Cas.  {singing).  The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle. 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty. 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks — but  what's  drinking  ? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking  ! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-deatli  call. 

ChorviS. 

But  the  hound  bayetli  loudly. 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood  : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest. 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest. 

Cms.  Oh  !  shadow  of  glory  ! 

Dim  image  of  war  ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  tlieij*  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth  j 
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While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first  born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime  ! 

Chortis. 

But  the  wars  are  over, 
The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home  : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

{Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  sivghni. 
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WEKNEE; 


OR, 


THE     INHEEITANCE: 
A   TRAGEDY. 


TO 

THE    ILLUSTRIOUS   GOETHE, 

BY    ONE    OP    HIS    HUMBLEST    ADMIRERS, 

THIS   TRAGEDY 
5«  Drtiiratrti. 


PREFACK 


Thk  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the  "German's  Tale, 
Kruitzner/'  published  many  years  ago  in  "  Lee's  Canterbury  Tales/' 
written  (I  believe)  by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this 
story  and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  collection.*  I  have  adopted  the  characters,  plan, 
and  even  the  language  of  many  parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  modified  or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and 
one  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim)  added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest 
the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young  (about  fourteen, 
I  think,)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I 
have  since  written .  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popular ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
other  great  writers  in  the  same  department.  But  I  have  generally 
found  that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate 
of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  conception  which  it  developes. 
I  should  also  add  conception,  rather  than  execution ;  for  the  story 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage. 
Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I  could  mention  some  very  high  names  :  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor 
indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must  judge  according  to  his  own 
feelings.  I  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he 
may  see  to   what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ;    nnd  am  not 

*  [This  is  Bot  correct.  "The  Young  Lady's  Tale,  or  tlie  Two  Emilys,"  and  "  The 
Clergyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke,"  were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee.  The  "German's 
Tale,"  and  all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by  Harriet,  the 
younger  of  the  sisters.] 
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unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure  in  perusing  it 
thau  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon  its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as  1815,  (the  first 
I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thirteen  years  old,  called  "  Ulric  and 
Ilvina,"  which  I  had  sense  enough  to  burn,)  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This  is 
somewhere  amongst  ray  papers  in  England  ;  but  as  it  has  not  been 
found,  I  have  re-written  the  first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape  adapted,  for  the 
stage. 

Pisa,  February,  1822. 


INTEODUCTION  TO   WEENER. 


"Werner"  was  begun  at  Pisa,  December  the  18th,  1821,  completed  January  the 
20th,  1822,  and  published  the  November  after.  At  the  period  when  Lord  Byrou  waa 
engaged  upon  "The  Deformed  Transformed,"  he  is  descri1)ed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  as 
having  a  great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he  plagiarised,  or  wrote  with  difficulty. 
This  dread  of  the  imputation  of  plagiarism  could  only  apply  to  unavowed  obligations, 
for  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  "Werner"  was  commenced,  which  is  little  more  than 
Miss  Lee's  tale — "  Kruitzner" — done  into  blank  verse.  "  There  is  not  one  incident 
in  his  play,"  said  an  able  critic  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  not  even  the  most  trivial, 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lee's  novel,  occurring  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
brought  about  by  exactly  the  same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  effects  on 
the  plot.  And  then  as  to  the  characters, — not  only  is  every  one  of  them  to  be  found 
in  '  Kruitzner,'  but  every  one  is  to  be  found  there  more  fully  and  powerfully  de- 
veloped." The  fine  thought  of  Miss  Lee,  of  making  the  arguments  by  which  a  father 
defends  a  theft  conduct  a  son  to  murder,  has  not  been  worked  out  skilfully  in  the 
tragedy.  The  money  is  abstracted  by  Werner  under  circumstances  which  really 
palliate  the  crime,  and  Ulric  comes  to  him  a  ready-made  villain,  and  owes  none  of  his 
iniquity  to  his  father's  sophistries.  The  noble  bearing,  too,  of  the  son  at  the  outset 
is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  blood-thirsty  brigand  ;  and  Gabor,  who  has  the 
stamp  at  starting  of  being  gallant  and  generous,  degenerates  into  a  pitiful  spy,  who 
seeks  to  make  a  gain  of  guilty  secrets.  Ideustein  is  a  caricatxire  of  unprincipled 
obsequiousness;  and  Ida,  who  has  no  countei-part  in  Miss  Lee's  "Kruitzner,"  is  an 
insipid,  love-sick  girl  of  fifteen.  There  is  some  smart  dialogue  in  the  drama  ;  but,  as 
Campbell  said,  "there  is  absolutely  no  poetry.''''  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
the  reviewers,  without  exception,  should  have  spoken  of  it  unfavourably.  Werner 
himself  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  play,  for  his  pride  in  poverty,  and  his  sensi- 
tiveness in  guilt,  are  vigorously  sustained.  Lord  Byron's  own  opinion  was  that  the 
tragedy  was  "good,"  though  he  said  he  had  "no  exorbitant  expectation  of  either 
fame  or  profit,"  from  it.  He  was  sorry  when  Moore  thought  "it  even  aj>proacMnrj 
to  fitness  for  the  stage,"  which  was  always  his  abhorrence.  It  has,  howevei-,  been 
represented  with  fair  success  since  his  death — with  more,  at  least,  than  was  sufficient 
to  prove  how  easily  he  might  have  added  this  additional  feather  to  his  plume.  If 
"Werner"  contributed  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Lord  Byron,  it  was  immensely 
serviceable  to  the  fame  of  Miss  Lee,  who  had  been  previously  little  known,  and  it 
sliows  the  unequal  fate  which  occasionally  attends  upon  literary  eft'orts,  that  the 
original  should  owe  the  lai'ger  part  of  its  celebrity  to  an  inferior  copy. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONyE. 


MEM. 
Werner. 
TTlrio. 

SxRALENnEIM, 

Idenstein. 

(tABOR. 

Fritz. 
Henrick. 
Erjc, 
Arnheim. 

Meistek. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIO.* 

WOMEN. 
JosEPniNE. 
Ida  Stralenheim. 


SoKSE — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly  in  Sicgcmlorf 
Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time— The  Close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Town  m,  /fie  NortJtern 
Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night  tempestuous. 

Werner  and  Josephine,  his  Wife. 

Jos.  My  lovcj  be  calmer  i 

IFer.  I  am  calm. 

Jos.  To  me — • 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  tnj  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy. 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  ! 

IFer.       'Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves  :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no  ! 

IFer.  [smiling).  Why  !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so? 

Jos.  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

IFer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  clieck'd — how  soon,  I  care  not. 

Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  lliv  heart  ? 

Wer.  *  All— all. 
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Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must  break  mine  ? 

Wer.   {approaching    her  slotolt/).  But  for  thee  1  had  been — no 
matter  what, 
But  much  of  good  and  evil ;  wliat  I  am, 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been. 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Wernkk  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches  Jiisephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night. 
Perhaps  atfects  me ;  Fm  a  thing  of  feelings. 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  ! 
Thou  know'st  by  sull'erings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 
In  watching  me. 

Jos.                     To  see  thee  well  is  much — 
To  see  thee  happy 

fFer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  slriver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Iler  surface. 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  droj)ping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  them  all  ? 

JFer.  Yes.     And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something, 

JFer.  True — to  a  peasant. 

Jos.  Should  the  noblv  born 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  l(av(  s  them  on  tlic  slujals  of  life? 
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jrer.   It  is  not  that,  thou  kiiow'st  it  is  not:   we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we,  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  Well  ? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  no?v. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us — no  !  this  is  beyond  me  !' — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — Ikou  been  happy — 
'I'he  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name — 
My  father's  name — been  still  upheld;  and,  more 
Than  those 

Jos.  {abrupt.///.)   My  son — our  son — our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years  1  he  was  but  eight  then  : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 
My  Ulric  !  my  adored  ! 

}Fer.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune  ;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos.  Lonely  !  my  dear  husband  ? 

Wer.  Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 

'   [This  is,  indeed,  beyond  us.     If  this  be  poetry,  then  we  were  wrong  in  taking  his 
Lordship's  preface  for  prose.      It  will  run  on  ten  feet  as  well  as  the  rest — 

' '  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 
Or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and 
One  character  (Ida  of  Stralenheim) 
Added  by  myself  ;  but  in  the  rest  the 
Original  is  chiefly  followed.     When 
I  was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think,)  I 
First  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
Upon  me." — 

Nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  we  could  point  out  many  in  the 
drama  as  bad. — Campbell. 

In  this  play.  Lord  Byrun  adopts  the  same  nerveless  and  pointless  kind  of  blauk 
■verse,  which  was  a  sorrow  to  evei^  body  in  his  ibrmer  dramatic  essays.  There  is  no 
ease,  no  flow,  no  hanuony,  "in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  :"  neither  is  thei'e 
any  thing  of  abru]it  fiery  vigour  to  compensate  for  these  defects. — Blackwood.] 
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Far  worse  tlian  soliiudr.     Ahnie,  1  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jos.   And  I  had  not  outlived  thee;  but  pray  take 
Comfort !     We  have  struggled  long ;  and  they  who  strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Wer.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — ■ 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless  ? 

Jos.  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  \ 
EnjoyM  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  !  abused  them. 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath. 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth  :  but  for  the  abuse 
Long-sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  return'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee? 

Wer.  'Tis  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's. 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation  ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Jos.  I  must  hope  better  still, —  at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sickness ; 
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More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady. 

Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace  : 

Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 

By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  : — 

How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  ? 

Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person;  and  Ins  spies, 
Who  so  long  watched  thee,  have  beeiv  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind  : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  w^e  seem. 

JFer.  Save  what  we  seem  !  save  what  we  are — sick  beggars, 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha  !  ha  ! 

Jos.  Alas! 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princdy  lands  ? 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?     In  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner  !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son, 
Were  a  fit  marriage  :  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  born  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jus.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas  noble ; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this. 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
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Millions  of  myriads  fed  it,  cheerfully ; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 

rhou  mightst  have  earned  thy  bread,  as  thousands  earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

JFer.  (ironical/?/).  And  been  an  Hauseatic  burgher?  Excellent! 

Jos.  Whate'er  thou  niiglitst  have  been,  to  me  thou  art 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  choice ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing  neitlier 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy  sorrows : 
AVhile  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them : 
"When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  ! ' 

Ifer.  My  better  angel !     Such  I  have  ever  found  thee ; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Tliou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes  :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now. 
Chasten' d,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 
My  father  barr'd  me  from  my  father's  house, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires 
(For  I  was  then  the  last),  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved — exclusion ;  although  then 
]\Iy  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  Gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  loud  knochinrj  w  heard. 

Jos.  Hark ! 

Wer.  A  knocking ! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ?     We  have 
Few  visitors. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

-  [Werner's  wife,  Joseplune,  with  the  exception  of  Ida,  the  only  female  in  the 
drama,  is  an  example  of  true  and  spotless  virtue.  She  nut  only  well  maintains  the 
character  of  her  sex  by  general  integrity,  but  equally  displays  the  endearing,  soft, 
and  unshaken  affection  of  a  wife  ;  cherishing  and  comforting  a  suffering  husband 
throughout  all  the  adversities  of  his  fate,  and  all  the  errors  of  his  own  conduct— 
M.  Rev.] 
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Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Werner  futs  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if  to  search  for  some 
weapon. 

Jos.  Oh  !  do  not  look  so.     I 

Will  to  the  door.     It  cannot  be  of  import 

In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  :  — 

The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Men.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What's  your  name,  my  friend? 

Wer.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Iclen.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad !  I  am  afraid.     You  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer.  Better,  sir  ! 

Iden.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony  :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — but  'tis  still  a  palace) — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

TFer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name. 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon), 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative  ? 

IFer.  To  yours  ? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

{Aside  to  Werner.)  Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  go.'^sip  tiJl 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

VOL.  V.  I, 
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Tden.  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart: — blood  is  not  water,  cousin; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.     You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already; 
And  if  you  have  not,  I've  no  wine  to  offer. 
Else  it  were  yours  :  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know : 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  business ! 
What  brings  you  here  ? 

Iden.  Whjf,  what  should  bring  me  here  ? 

Wer.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  [aside).  Patience,  dear  Werner! 

Ideii.  You  don't  know  what  has  happen' d,  then  ? 

Jos.  How  should  sver 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'erflow'd. 

Jos.  Alas  !  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  vou  don't  know  is, 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-h(?rses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastifl',  and  a  valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures !   are  you  sure  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  monkej, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no;  you  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  ofhce  sliould  be ; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
AVho,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 
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Jos.  And  wliere  will  you  receive  him  ?  liere^  I  liope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Lien.  Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  princess  own  apartment, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest  : — 'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inluibited  these  twelve  years  -, 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow  :  ne'ertheless, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  a])pliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is. 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman, 

I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  Iiitendant, 

Have  you  not  learn'd  his  name?   {Aside  to  his  toi/e.)  My  Josephine, 

Retire  :  I'll  sift  this  fool. 

\_ExU  Josephine. 

Iden.  His  name  ?  oh  Lord  ! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  ? 
'Tis  time  enougli  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 

Wer.  True,  true,  I  did  so  :  you  say  well  and  wisely. 

Entev  Gabor. 

Gab.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Iden.  Oh,  no  intrusion  ! 

This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself ;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home  : 
But  where's  his  excellency  ?  a)id  how  fares  he  ? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  doff'd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither) 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Iden.  Wliat  lio,  there  !  bustle  ! 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad  ! 

[Gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter. 
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A  nobleman  sleeps  liere  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  u])  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar 
And  Madame  Idensteiii  (my  consort,  stranger,) 
Sliall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless? 

Ga6.  Taith ! 

.     I  cannot  tell;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table,  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  witli 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name :  what  is  it  ? 

GaL  I  do  not  know. 

Id€)i.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gad.  I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

Id^n.  Well,  that's  strange, 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Ide?i.  Bray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  call'd  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  {aside).  I  think  that  all  tbc  world  are  grown  anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he's  call'd  ! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient. 

Ide».  How  many  ? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  tlirough  his  carriage  window. 
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Lien.   Well,  wliat  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man  ! 
No  floubt  you'll  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

Gah.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale  : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer — a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage  : 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd,  (altliough  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
ril  pull  you  out  for  notliing.     Quick,  my  frieiid. 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden.  {aside).  I  don't  much  hke  this  fellow — close  and  dry 
He  seems, — two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  however. 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  luENSTEIN, 

Gab.  [to  Werner).  This  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume : 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  filter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

IFer.  [quickly).  Sir  ! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  ? 

Wer.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 


'ft 


Gab.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so 
I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

JFer.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
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(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 
JFer.  Pray,  pardon  me  ;  my  health- 


Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  bhint 
In  l)earing. 

If'er.  I  have  also  served^  and  can 

B^quite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gali.  In  what  service? 

Tiie  Imperial? 

Wer.  {quichly,  and  then  interrupting  himself).  I  commanded — 
no — I  mean 
I  served  ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
When  lirst  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may  :  and,  to  say  truth, 
tSome  take  the  shortest. 

Wcr.  What  is  that? 

Gal).  What  e'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance  :  the  Chatelains  must  keej) 
'i'heir  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  (lout)tful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  barun. 
My  comfort  is  tiiat,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  Tiiat's  harder  still.     You  say  you  were  a  soldier. 

Wer.  1  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.     All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  tliough  enenn'es. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(W  hile  levell'd)  at  each  other's  iiearts;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scal)bard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich,  biit  healthy; 
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I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 

You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

LGabor  pulls  oui  his  put  ne. 

IFer.  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

Gab.  You  yourself, 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

IFer.  [looking  at  him  with  susjncion).  You  know  me  not 

Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself :  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  iie'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

//'<?/•.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend, 

And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 

Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 

I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade  ; 

And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 

Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 

Tew  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me. 

[Exit  Werner. 

Gab.  {solus).  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though  worn 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly  :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  iutendtint,  with  the  wine :  however. 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Ente7'  Idenstein, 

Iden.  'Tis  here !  the  su})ernaculum  !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  AVhich  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine;   and  'tis  great  pity. 

Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 

Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 

rill  full — Here's  to  our  hostess  ! — your  fair  wife  ! 

[Takes  I  he  glass. 

Iden.  Fair ! — Well,  T  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is  equal 
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To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  Ijut  I  jiledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gah.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
Au  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Thougli  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  returned  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I  would  she  were  ! 

But  you're  mistaken  :— that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gah.  And  by  her  aspect  slie  might  be  a  prince's  ; 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  ! 

Gab.  I  don't.     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger?     He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
\Vho  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  learn'd 
To-night),  I  know  not. 

Gah.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche. 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
I'ell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died. 
Gah.  Tender  and  true  '.—but  why  ? 
Iden.  Why,  what  is  life 

\Yithout  a  living  ?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gah.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden.  That's  true  :  but  pity,  as  you  know,  does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies ;  and  besides. 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 
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Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  liour  ; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls ! 

Men.  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I  mistake  not.     Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Iden.  Oh !  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven  itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner  !  I  have  heard  the  name. 

But  it  may  be  a  feigned  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough  ! 

But  hark  !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.     As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post ;  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I  dragg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough  :  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring  "  Help  !  "  but  offering  none;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it) — I  did  mine  theM, 
Now  do  yours.     Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  here ! 

Iden.  /cringe  !— but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity- 
Plague  take  it !  he'll  be  here,  and  I  not  there  ! 

[Exit  Idenstein  hastily, 

Re-enter  Werner. 

Wer.  {to  himself).  I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices.     How 

All  sounds  now  jar  nie  ! 

[Perceiving  Gabor. 
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.Still  here  !     Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?     IJis  frank  oiler 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
Tor  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  raj)t 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thoui,dit. 
Those  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron, 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half  drown'd  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Lie)/,  {without).  This  way  — 

This  way,  your  excellency  : — have  a  care, 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd  ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord  ! 


Enter  Stralenhkim,  Idenstein,  and  Attendants — partly  his  own,  ami  patily 
Retainers  of  the  Domain  of  which  Idenstein  is  Intcndaiit. 

Stral.  ril  rest  here  a  moment. 

Iden.  [to  the  servants).  Ho  !  a  chair ! 

Instantly,  knaves ! 

[Straleniieim  sits  down. 

JFer.  {aside).  'Tis  he  ! 

Stral.  I'm  better  now. 

\Vho  are  these  strangers  ? 

Lk».  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

If'er.  {aloud  and  hastdif).   Who  says  that  ? 

\T}i.ey  look  at  him  with  surprise. 

Iden.  AVhy,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you,! — but 
Here's  one  his  excellency  iriay  be  pleased  J 

To  recognise. 

[Pointiny  to  Gakou. 

Gad.  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

Stral.  I  apprehend 
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This  is  one  of  tlie  strangers  <o  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  ? 


[Poinling  to  Werner. 


My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden.  He  ! — no,  my  lord  !  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it.     ■'Tis  a  poor  sick  man. 
Travel-tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
I'rom  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Siral.  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company ; 

But,  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  o?ie,  and  he  is  absent. 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  Ms :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstrippM  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Siral.  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Atten.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Siral.  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 
And  tlien 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral.  {f-ring  his  ei/es  iq^on  Werner:  then  aside).  It  cannot 
be  !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
'Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Wliy  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  woidd  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?     1  thought,  ere  now. 
To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
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To  fight  against  me,  and  tliis  siulden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[Ee  pauses  and  looks  at  Werner  :  then  resumes. 

This  man  must 
Be  wateVd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 
Would  pass  by  him  unknown.     I  must  be  wary : 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

StraL  'Tis  past  fatigue,  which  gives  my  weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.     I  will  to  rest. 

Iikti.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside).     Somewhat  tatter'd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

StraL   {rising    and   turning    to   Gabor).     Good    night,    good 
people!     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  meantime  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I  attend  you. 

SlraL  (after  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Werner).  Friend  ! 

Wer.  Sir! 

Iden.  Sir!  Lord— oh  Lord!     Why  don't  you  t-ay 

His  lordship,  or  his  excellency?     Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding  : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  sucii  a  presence. 

Slral.  (to  Idenstein).  Peace,  intcndaut  I 

Iden.  Oh ! 

I  am  dumb. 

Stral.  (to  Werner),  Have  you  been  long  here? 

Wer.  Long  ? 
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Stral.  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  tlie  walls.     I  am  uot  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed  !     Ne'er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

Stral.  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd  by  sickness— 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Wer.  {qnichly).  I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way  ! 

Stral.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.     You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  {hitterly).  Is  it? 

Stral.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.  'Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 

As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me .? 

Stral.  {startled).  I? 

Jf'er.  Yes — you !     You  know  me  not,  and  question  me, 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have. 
And  then  Y\\  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such  :— Have  you  none  ? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
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He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 

Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Si  ml.  Sir 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward  : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  good  night ! 
Intcndant,  show  the  way  !   [To  Gabor.)     Sir,  you  will  with  me  ? 
[Exeunt  &THKi.T.mim-ii  and  Attendants  ;  Idenstein  an<i  Gador. 

IFer.  (solus).  'Tis  he  !     I  am  taken  in  the  toils.     Before 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inlbrm'd  me,  that  he  had  obtained  an  order 
From  Brandenburg's  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  !     But 
T  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure. 
Had  baflled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
What's  to  be  done  ?     He  knows  me  not  by  person  ,• 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognised  Mm,  after  twenty  years. 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him  !     Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralcniieim's. 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means  ! 
Sick,  poor— begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appUances  which  j)urcliase  modes 
Of  overi)owering  perils,  with  men's  lives,—  j! 

How  can  I  hope !     An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair;  and  now,  'tis  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.     Another  day. 
And  I'm  detected, — on  the  very  eve 
( )f  iionours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance. 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstein  and  Fritz  rn  conversation. 
F>if^'  lunnediatelv. 
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Lien.  I  tell  you,  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  exjjress 
Eail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Id  en.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.      The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I'll  do  my  best  to  serve  him, 

Fritz.  Eeniember  ! 

[Exit  Fritz. 

Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men  !  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  must  I 
Ptouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.     Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling  : 
But  no,  "it  must,"  and  there's  an  end.     How  now  ? 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner  ? 

Wer.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes — he's  dozing. 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 

Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 

Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses ; 

But  I  must  not  lose  time  :  Good  night ! 

[Exit  Idkn. 

Wer.  "To  Frankfort!" 

So,  so,  it  thickens  !     Ay,  "  the  commandant." 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.     No  doubt 
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lie  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  mc 

Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This ,  ,  ._  . 

[Werner  looks  around,  and  snatckes  up  a  knife  lying  on  a  tal/lc 
in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least. 

Hark, — footsteps  !     How  do  I  know  that  Stralenheim 

Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 

Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 

That  he  suspects  me's  certain.     I'm  alone  ; 

He  with  a  numerous  train,     I  weak  ;  he  strong 

In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 

I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 

Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 

He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 

.    Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 

Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.      Hark  !  nearer  still  I 

I'll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No  !  all  is  silent — 'twas  ray  fancy  ! — 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder  : — I  must  hush  my  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 

To  sec  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 

[Werner  draws  a  panel.,  and  exit,  closing  it  after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  Josephine. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought :  I  left  hiin 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.  But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas ! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 
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Gab.   That  you  know  best. 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved? 

Gab.  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
Oppression.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak  : — 
This  is  my  only  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Gab.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jos.  He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I'm  sorry  for  it. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 

With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 

Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  day-break. 

[Exit  Gabor. 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  Peasants.     Josephine  retires  tip  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  But  if  Tm  drown'd  ? 

Men.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for 't, 

And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Tklrd  Peasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That's  right.  A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.     I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed : 
And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin. 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasayit.  No  more  ! 

Iden.  Out  uj)on  your  avarice  1 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  ? 
VOL.  v,  a 
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I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  chancre  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  Imndi-cd  thousand  heroes  daily 
liisk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
^Vhen  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  Peasant.  Never— but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Lien.  Have  you  forgot 

AVhose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave? 

Ih'ml  Peasant.  No — the  prince's. 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Lien.  Sirrah  !  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I  am  sovereign  ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection; — "Cousin  Idenstein  ! 
(Quoth  he)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains  !  troop — march — march,  I  say; 
And  if  a  single  dog's  ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  ])archment  on  a  drum. 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Kefractorv  vassals,  who  can  not  elfect 
Impossibilities. — Away,  ye  earth-worms  ! 

[Exit,  driiing  tlem  ouL 

Jos.  {coimng  forward).  I  faiu  would  shun  these  scenes,  too  oft 
repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile; 
And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A  tatter'd  splendour.      What  a  state  of  being ! 
In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 
Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 
Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
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Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Kain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

]\Iakes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

( )ppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here  !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

8earching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  !  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  my  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.  Father  ! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric !   I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  ! 

What's  that  ?     Thou,  Werner  !  can  it  be  ?  and  thus  ? 


Enter  Weener  hastily,  with  the  hiife  in  his  hand,  by  the  secret  panel,  which  he 

closes  hurriedly  after  him. 

JFer.  {not  at  first  recognising  her).  Discover'd!  then  I'll  stab 

{recognising  her). 

Ah  !  Josephine 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ?     My  God  ! 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.  {showing  a  rouleau).  Here's  gold — gold,  Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 
Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife  ! 
Wer.  'Tis  bloodless— _j^gi(. 

Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  "^ 

Wer.  Ask  not !  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall  go — 

r  2 
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This— this  will  make  us  wdL^—iakowing  the  gold)—V]!L  fit  them 
now. 

Jos.  1  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

IFer.  Dishonour  ! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it. 

Jfer.  Let  us  hence  : 

'Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

Wer.  Hope  !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Wer.  {jiercely).  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 

Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 

Away  ! 

Jos.  Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee  1 

\Exeunl. 


ACT   II. 


SoKNE  I. — A  Ball  in  the  same  Palace, 
Enter  Idenstein  and  Others. 

Iden.  Fine  doings  !  goodly  doings !  honest  doings ! 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  princess  palace  ! 
Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Lkn.  Oh  !  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
The  honour  of  our  city's  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent: 
Tlie  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Ideri.  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden.  Suspect !  all  ])eople 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me ! 
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Fritz.  Is  tliere  no  otlier  entrance  to  the  chamber  ? 

Ideii.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden.  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since  my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.         Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call'd  Werner's  poor  1 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser.* 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "good  night"  in  the  hall, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  oidy  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  another, 

The  stranger 


^o*- 


Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How  ?      We,  sir  ! 

Iden.  No — not  i/ou, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold  ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

^  ["Your  printer  has  made  an  odd  mistake — '  poor  as  a  mouse''  instead  of  '  poor  as 
a  miser.'  The  expression  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  trausUitiuu  of  '  semiier 
avarus  eget  ! '  "—Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 
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Fritz.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick;  the  honour  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  househohl's  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accoinpls, 
AVeigiits,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters ; 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery. 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board  wages.     Tlien 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

'Twas  none  of  our  corps  ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
'J'he  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ;  1  honour  more 

Your  talents 

Ide7i.  And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.     But  to  the  point :  What's  to  be  done? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 
AVe'U  offer  a  reward  ;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
And  the  police  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
Prankfort) ;  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we've  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  1). 
We'll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  aud  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culi)ril; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  'tis  not  found, 
At  least  luK  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
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The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here's  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses  ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better, 

Ideu.   Where  ? 

Fritz.  Ill  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf^  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Men.  Was  there 

No  heir  ? 

Fritz.       Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappeared 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
Tor  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.     But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  re-appear :  he's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'Tis  true,  there  is  a  grandson. 

Wiiom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  hands. 
And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter: 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf's.     The  grandsire  ill 
Could  brook  the  aUiancc ;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough  :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — im])etuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
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The  strangest  is,  tliat  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritz.  ^^hy,  yes : 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it. 

Iden.  Was  there  uo  cause  assign'd? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  lield  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  lie  doted  on  him)  ; 
A  third  believed  he  wisli'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised. 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  hud  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chief. 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden.  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  I 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
Tve  heard  that  notliing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
"Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all. 
Your  "NVallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd, 
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They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape. 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  mornins;. 

Enter  Stralenheim  and  Ulric. 

Stral.                            Since  you  have  refused 
All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words. 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
Tliey  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf ■ 

Ulr.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral.  ■  I5iii, 

Can  I  not  serve  you  ?     You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so  ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war. 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscm-e  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger. 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service  :  I  have  served ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends. 
Who  shall  be  yours.     ■'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 
But  ■'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petfy  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime. 
You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburgh,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 
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Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  eourse  mv  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Slral.  ^Vliy,  this  is  mere  usury  ! 

I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment. 

StraL  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  born  ? 

Ulr.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  it.     Might  I  ask  your  name  P 

Ulr.  Ulric. 

Stral.  Your  house's  ? 

Ulr.  AVlien  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

I'll  answer  you. 

Stral.  {aside).    Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
^^'here  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idensteih. 
So,  sirs !  how  nave  ye  sped  in  your  researches  ? 

I(le7i.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Jdcn.   Humph  ! — not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Jden.  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

Iden.  Why,  don't  ^ou  know,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.   How  should  I?     I  was  fast  asleep. 

Iden.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stral.     '  Dolt ! 

Id^n.  Why,  if 
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Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 

The  rogue;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 

The  thief  among  so  many  ?     In  the  crowd. 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 

Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better  : 

'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon. 

That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 

But  I'll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 

Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 

His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  {to  FiiiTz).  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
"What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Fritz.  Paith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects  me 
Just  now  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
Tiie  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden.  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  ofp,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Stral.  You  joined  us  but  this  morning. 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  niij-ht. 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reached  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
1  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a  strange  business  ; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.     You  see 

Stral.  {impatieiitlj/) .  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.                                                  That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proof?.     You  see 

Stral.  {again  interrupting  him,  and  addressing  Ulric). 
In  short,  I  wa*;  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
}\\y  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
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Uptrii  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  loso, 

Tliough  ill  part  only)  :  some  ingenious  person 

Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 

Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 

A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 

I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.     Perhaps 

You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 

To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 

Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 

(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time — 
{To  Idenstein.)  Come  hither,  mynheer  ! 

Men.  But  so  nuich  haste  bodes 

Eight  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  let's  march :  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

Stral.  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritz.  Hence ! 

Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle  ! 

[Exit  with  Idenstein  and  Fritz. 

Stral.  {solus).  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking  stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
^Yhen  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  him  : 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  rae  now, 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one. 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.     The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.     That's  well.     The  father,  whom 
For  years  I've  tracked,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault ;  but  /lere  I  /luve  him,  and  that's  better. 
It  must  be  /le  I     All  circumstance  ])roclaims  it ; 
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And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 

Of  my  enquiries,  still  confirm  it. — Yes ! 

The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 

Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account,  too. 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife^s  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind.     However, 

We'll  grapple,  nevertheless.     In  a  few  hours 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 

Eise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 

Their  quick  abatement),  and  I'll  have  him  safe 

"Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also  ; 

He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unknown, 

And  that's  defenceless. — True,  we  have  no  proofs 

Of  guilt, — but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 

Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 

In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 

The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 

Hatli  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 

Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 

The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 

Famihar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabob. 

Friend,  how  fare  you  ? 

Gab.  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere,  when  they 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  ray  lord  ? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 
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Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  onct')  in  my  uliole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.     But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  turn'd  back — I  have  outstripp'd  them. 
In  my  return. 

Siral.  You  !— Why  ? 

Gab.  I  uent  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river. 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  checked  like  myself  j 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
Tiie  current's  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 
T  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Closes  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  tlie  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventui'ed. 

Sf,ml.  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves  !  the  slaves ! — but  they  shall  smart  for  this. 

[Exit  Stralenheix. 

Gab.  {solus).  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self-will'd  baron  ! 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer. 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fiU'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  overset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance ; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 
Because  they  love  their  lives  too  !     Y'et,  he's  right : 
' Tis  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put  them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh,  thou  world  ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest ! 

[E:cit  GABor^ 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Apartment  of  Werner,  in  the  Palacf. 
Enter  Josephine  and  Ulrio. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again  ! 
My  Ulric  !  — my  beloved  ! — can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother! 

Jos.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realised — how  beautiful ! — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigliM  for !     Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks  !  a  mother's  tears  of  joy  ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  ! — At  such  an  hour,  too. 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 

Ulr.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me  I 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

Jos.  I  know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory  by  tliis  oblivious  transport ! — 
My  son  ! 

Enter  Werner. 

Wer.       What  have  we  here, — more  straiigers  ? — 

Jos.  No ! 

Look  upon  him  !     What  do  you  see  ? 

If'er.  A  stripling. 

For  the  first  time — 

Ulr.  {kneeling).  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father  ! 

Wer.  Oh,  God ! 

Jos.  He  faints  ! 

Wer.  No — I  am  better  now — • 

Ulric !     [Embraces  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 
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iFer.  [starting).  Hush!  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

IFer.  '  Why,  then— 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Kemember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again  !     Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  sliould  have  been,  and  was  not.     Josephine ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me ; 
But,  had  1  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

If'er.  Alas  !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
Whicli  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly  :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I'll  not  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  'tis  i)crilous)— but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Ifer.  I  know  not  that. 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens  !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age. 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.  'Twas  scarce  three  months  since. 

ITer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Jos.  [embracing  Ulric).  Can  you  ask  that  question? 

Is  he  not  here  ? 

Wer.  True ;  he  hath  sought  his  ])arents, 

And  found  them  ;  but,  oh  !  how,  and  in  what  state  ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better'd.  Wliat  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights. 
Or  rather  yours ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
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Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  daim  for  form  : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

JFer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday  :  he's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Eiddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing.     One  mIio  claims  our  father's  lands  : 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  i'oe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.  The  count. 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsmaii,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

IFer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague ; 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  whicli,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

JFer.  jVo  ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  he  betray'd  last  night;  and  I,  perhaps. 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase);  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  mc  something  both  for  past  and  present. 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick  ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him  : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so  ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  tiiat :  *  but  I 

*  [Tlie   following    is   ihe   original   passage    in    the   novel; — "'Stralenheim,'  said 
Conrad,  'does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  the  man  you  take  him  fur  :  but  were  it 
VOL.  T.  K 
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Have  found,  in  searching  for  anotlier's  dross, 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  1 

IFer.  {a()itateiUf).  ^Vho 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "villain  ?" 

mr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Wer.  V\\\o  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown  being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  (o  name  a  rufTian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found  boy  !  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.     What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father  1 ' 

Jos.                                       Oh,  ray  son  ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet ! {her  voice  falters.) 

Ulr.  [starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Werner  and  then  says  slowly,) 

And  you  avow  it  ? 

Wer.  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  pnssion's  force. 
Or  misery's  temptation?      Wait — (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait! — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted  * — till 

even  otherwise,  lie  owes  me  gratitude  not  only  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he  supposes 
to  be  my  present  employment.  I  saved  his  life,  and  he  therefore  places  confidence  iu 
me.  He  hath  been  robbed  last  night — i.s  sick — a  stranger — and  in  no  condition  to 
discover  the  villain  who  has  plundered  him  ;  and  the  business  on  which  I  sought  the 
intendaut  was  chiefly  that,'  "  &c. — Miss  Lee.] 

*  ["'And  who,'  said  he,  'has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus  with  ignominious 
epithets  a  being  you  do  not  know  ?  Who  has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe 
for  my  son  to  insult  me?' — 'It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruffian,' 
replied  Conrad  indignantly,  '  to  give  him  the  appellation  he  merit*  : — and  what  is 
there  in  coinnmn  between  my  father  and  such  a  character?' — 'Everything,'  said 
Siegendorf,  bitterly,  —  'for  that  ruffian  was  your  father  !'" — Ibid.'] 

*  ["'Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with  your  eye,  learn  to 
understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  inexperienced  in  the  world — reposing  hithei-to 
in  the  bosom  of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  it  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force  of  the 
passions,  or  the  temptations  of  misery  ?  Wait  till,  like  me,  you  have  blighted  your 
fairest  hopes — have  endured  humiliation  and  sorrow — poverty  and  famine — before  you 
pretend  to  judge  of  their  effects  on  you  !  Should  that  miserable  day  ever  arrive — 
should  you  see  the  being  at  your  mercy  who  stands  between  you  and  everything  that 
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Sorrow  and  sliame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 

Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 

From  sleep,  and  judge !     Should  that  day  e'er  arrive — 

Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coiFd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness. 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  mantle  j 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he  as  'twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  wliile 

His  death  alone  can  save  you  : — Thank  vour  God  ! 

If  ti.ien,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

lou  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr,  But 

Wer.  {ahrwptlij).  Hear  me  ! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)  — 
Hear  me !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do.' 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.     You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife  ! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised — 
W^ithdrawn — and  I'm  in  his : — are  you  not  so  ? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?     Who  says 

is  dear  or  noble  in  life  !  who  is  ready  to  tear  from  you  your  name- -your  inheritance — 
your  very  life  itself — congratulate  your  own  heart,  if,  like  me,  you  are  content  with 
petty  plunder,  and  are  not  tempted  to  exterminate  a  serpent,  who  now  lives,  perhaps 
to  sting  ua  all.' " — Ibid.'\ 

■^  ["  'You  do  not  know  this  man,'  continued  he  ;  'I  believe  him  to  be  mean, 
sordid,  deceitful  !  You  will  conceive  yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  brave  ! 
Learn,  however,  none  are  so  secure  but  desperation  or  subtilty  may  reach  them  ! 
Stralenheim,  in  the  palace  of  a  prince,  was  in  my  power  .'  My  knife  was  held  ovei 
him — I  forbore — and  I  am  now  in  his,'  "  &c. — Lke.] 

N  2 
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He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 

To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  ? 

[ffe  pauses. 
Ulr.  Proceed — proceed  ! 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  known. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — fortune —  J 

And  why  not  you  ?     Are  you  more  versed  in  men  ? 
He  wound  snares  round  me;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spurn'd 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but,  in  spurning  now, 
Fill  oidy  with  fresh  venom.     "Will  you  be 
More  patient  ?     Ulric  ! — Ulric  ! — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.® 

Ulr.  {who  looks  first  at  him  and  then  at  Josephine).     My 
mother ! 

Wer.  Ah  !  I  thought  so  :  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stav ! 

[Werner  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 
Jos.  {to  Ulric).  Follow  liim  not,  until  this  storm  of  passion 
Abates.     Think'st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
I  had  not  follow^  ? 

IMr.  I  obey  you,  mother, 

Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos.  Oh  !  he  is  good  ! 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  liim,  and  for  him, 
Tiiat  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  dej)th  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

•  ["  Me  be  has  kn<iwn  invari.ibly  through  evei^  change  of  fortune  or  of  name — and 
why  not  you  1  lie  lie  has  entrapped — are  you  more  discreet  ?  He  has  wound  the 
snares  of  Idcnstcin  around  me  ; — of  a  reptile  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  I  would  have 
Bpumcd  from  my  presence,  and  whom,  in  spuming  now,  I  have  furnished  with  fresh 
venom.  Will  you  be  more  patient  ?  Conrad,  Conrad,  there  are  crimes  rendered 
venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations  too  exquisite  for  human  fortitude  to  master  or 
forbear,"  U.—JbiiL] 
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Think  as  he  speaks.     Alas  !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
1  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  ! 

Jos.  Ay ! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so  ! 

Enter  Gabor  and  Idbnstein,  with  Attendants, 

Gab.  {to  Ulric).  I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 

So  this  is  my  reward  ! 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  ■'Sdeath  !  have  I  hved  to  these  years,  and  for  this  ! 

{To  Idenstein.)  But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I  would- 


Iden.  Help ! 

Hands  off  !     Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

Fll  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Eavenstone  ^  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then. 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
Tliis  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions— me !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ?     You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men. 
The  worms  !  you  hound  of  malice  ! 

[Gaboe  seizes  on  him. 

^  The  Ravenstone,    "RabensteLn,"  is  the  stone  gibbet  of  Germany,  and  so  called 
from  the  ravens  perching  on  it. 
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Ulr.  {hiterfenng).  Nay,  no  violence: 

IJe's  old,  unarmM — be  temperate,  Gabor  ! 

Gab.  [lettiug  (/olnEHSTEm).  True: 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Tools  deem  me  knave  :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulr.  {to  Idenstein).  How 

Fare  you  ? 

I(le7i.         Help ! 

Ulr.  I  have  helped  you. 

Lien.  Kill  him  !  then 

I'll  say  so. 

Gab,  I  am  calm — live  on  ! 

Iden.  Tiiat's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
13  ut  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Stkalenhsim. 

Gab.  {goes  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here  ! 

Stral.  Well,  sir ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gab.  You  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber  : — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

Stral.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stral.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect.     I  am  insulted — 
Uppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  aim  I  look 
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To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  iu  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceeti — ■ 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 
And  circumstance,  and  proof:  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  1  been  eager  of 
Your  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  rendered 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing  :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavow;d  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence  :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  'Sdeath  !  who  dare  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an'  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

Stral.  Ulric  !  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  yoii,  in  the  Oder ; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there  ! 

Stral.  I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  Tve  earn'd  them ;  but  might  have  earn'd  more  from  others, 
"Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 
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Stral.  Ulric  !  you  know  tliis  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do, 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Ulr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  lionour. 

Stral.  Then 

I'm  satisfied, 

Gah.  {ironicaUy).  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  tlie  spell  in  his  asseveration 
]\Iore  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again !  Am  1  accused  or  no  ? 

Strai:  Go  to ! 

You  wax  too  insolent.     If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?     Is't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence ;  you 
Arc  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware !  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat'stthou? 

Gab.  Not  so  mucli 

As  you  accuse.     You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  *tis  true  I  owe  you  sometliing. 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stral,  With  bootless  insolence. 

[2*0  his  Attendants  and  Idensikik. 

You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 

But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow  ! 

[fixt^  Stralkhheim,  IiiENSTEiN,  and  AfU-ndants. 
Gab.  {followiny).   I'll  after  him  and 
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Ulr.  {stopping  him).  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Tour  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 

Thought. 

Gab.        Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?     If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  it : — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man  ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then, 

You  are  not  guilty. 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

You  too ! 

Ulr.        I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Gab.  If  the  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  answer  "  No  " — 

To  you  I  answer  thus. 

[He  draws. 

Ulr.  {drawing).  With  all  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without    there  !    Ho  !    help  !   help  ! — Oh,    God  !    here's 

murder ! 

[Exit  Josephine,  shrieking. 

Gabor  cmd  Vhnicjight.     Gabor  m  disarmed  just  as  Stralenheim,  Josephine, 

Idenstein,  tL-c.  re-enter. 

Jos.  Oh !  glorious  heaven  !     He's  safe  ! 

Stral.  {to  Josephine).  Who's  safe  ! 

Jos.  My 


Ulr.  {interrupting  her  loith  a  stern  look,  and  turning  afterwards 
^0  Stralenheim).  Both! 

Here's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  Wliat  hath  cnused  ail  this? 

Ulr.   You,  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  effect 
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Is  liarmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor! 
There  is  your  sword  ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next, 
Let  it  not  be  against  yonr /rieiick. 

[Ulrio  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and  emphatically  in  a 
low  voice  to  Gabor. 

Gab.  I  tliank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Sfral.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  {tak'uif)  his  sivord).  They  shall.    You've  wroiig'd  me,  Ub-ic, 

More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword  :  I  would 

The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 

The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon  noble's 

Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 

And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 

Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 

But  I  may  fit  /dm  yet : — you  have  vanquished  me. 

I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 

That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 

Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 

Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  by  and  by, 

However — but  in  friendship. 

[Eoeit  Gabor. 

Stral.  I  will  brook 

No  more  !     This  outrage  following  up  liis  insults. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  canccll'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 
Ulric,  you  are  oot  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

Stral,  {to  Idenstp:in).  Intendant!  take  yoiLt  measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow  :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort, 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Jdeti.  Secure  him  !   He  hath  got  his  sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on't;  'tis  his  trade. 
Belike ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

Siral.  Fool !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enougli  to  seize  a  dozen  such  ?  Hence  !  after  liiui ' 


\ 
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Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you  ! 

Siral.  I  must  be 

Obey'd.  No  words ! 

Men.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 

Marclij  vassals  !  rm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 

The  rear  up :  a  wise  general  never  should 

Expose  his  precious  hfe — on  which  all  rests. 

I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  Attendants. 

Siral.  Come  hither, 

Ulric ;  what  does  that  woman  here  ?  Oh  !  now 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Wliom  they  name  "  Werner." 

Ulr.  'Tis  his  name. 

Siral.  Indeed ! 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame  ? — 

Jos.  Who  seeks  him  ? 

Stral.  No  one — for  the  present :  but 

I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr.     I  will  retire  with  you. 

Jos.  Not  so : 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 

(Aside  to  Ulric,  as  she  goes  out.)  0  Ulric!  have  a  care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

f/"//.  (^0  Josephine).  Fear  not! — 

[Exit  Josephine. 

Stral.  Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you ; 
You  saved  my  Hfe — and  acts  hke  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Stral.  Mysterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who  ?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

Stral.  No— this  "Werner "— 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 
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Ul/f.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern'd  in  his  hollow  eye  : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — 'tis  no  matter  ; — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Stral:  I  liave  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  tlie  house  of  Brandenburgli), 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stral.  That  is  well. 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  conceru'd  ? 

Stral.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
Tliat  v/hich  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 

The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him. —  \ 

"\\  atch  him  ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
1  i  e  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  liim  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so? 

Stral.  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  ! 
Oh  !  could  you  see  it !  But  you  shall. 

llr.  I  iiope  80,  j 

Stral.  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia,  ' 

Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  Ues  so  near 

The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword  , 

Have  skimm'd  it  lightly  :  so  that  now,  besides  I 

its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value  A 

Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 
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Ulr.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stral.  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  bo — but, 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulr,  I  accept  the  omen. 

Stral.  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me. 
Such  as  loth  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

JJlr.  And  tliis  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  liis) — \_As'ule\. 

Slral.  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

Stral.  Eight !  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage. 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers. 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 

Stral.  You'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.     You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  lie's  your  father : — an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  cliildless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled, 
JS  0  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  you  smile? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee ! 

Stral.  All's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 
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Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my  heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you? 

Ulr.  'Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it. 

Stral.  Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 

Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected. 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him  ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
"Without  approach  to  mine  ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  nn'ne, 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them  heirs, 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose  nothing, 
Nor  e'"er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 
No  more. 

Stral.       Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  thi^  man, 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  for  ever. 

Ulr.  Such  is  my  intention. 
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ACT   III. 

ScEMK  I. — A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace,  from  lohcnce  Ihe  secret  Passage  leads. 
Enter  Werner  a^id  Gabor. 

Gab,  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale  :  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not,  I'U  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter  ? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gab.  Or 

Tiie  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

JFer.  Ah ! 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.     But  will  you  shelter  me? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced 

If'er.  (abruptly).  Who  told  you  that  I  was  disgraced  ? 

Gab.  No  one ;  n.or  did  I  say  9/ou  were  so  :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ;  but 
I  said  I  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth. 
As  undeservedly  as  ^ou. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As// 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have?     You  don't  believe  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wer.  No,  no — I  cannot. 
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Gab.  Wliy  that's  my  heart  of  honour  !  yon  young  gallant — 
Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  ?  because 
I  am  the  worst  clothed,  and  least  named  amongst  them  ; 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  your  breasts. 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs  :  but  thus  it  is — you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  knew  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
\Vhich  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
T  were  well  paid.     But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
Tiie  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  symi)atliy  that  all  the  outspread  gold. 
Of  the  ISew  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth 
Weighed  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power. 
Because  I  feel  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thought  my  speech  was  plain  : 
You  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

ff'er.  It  is  a  damu'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know  best), 
Therefore  Til  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated  ?     Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  Are  yon 

In  peril? 

Wer.     Poverty  is  ever  so. 
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Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.     Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

JFer.  Your  poverty  ? 

Gab.  No — you  don't  look  a  leecli  for  that  disorder ; 
I  meant  my  peril  only  :  you've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Wer.  Rightly ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold  ? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestl}^,  to  say  the  truth  on't. 

Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What  ? 

Wer.  Are  you  aware 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.     {A  noise  heard  without.)    But  hark!   they  come! 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man  hounds  after  me : 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless  : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

Wer.  {aside).  0\\,  just  God  ! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  !     Am  I  dust  still  ? 

Gab.  I  see  you're  moved ;  and  it  shows  well  in  j^ou  : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Wer.  Are  vou  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  Not  I!  and  if 

I  were,  whut  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although,  1  recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion  ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why. 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You  ? 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy  : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend  you  will  assist  me. 

VOL.  V.  ,, 
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Wer.  I  will. 

Gab.  But  how  ? 

Wer.  {shoichig  the  panel).  There  is  a  secret  spring: 
Remember,  I  discovered  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gab.  Open  it, 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

IFer.  I  found  it, 

As  I  have  said  :  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither:  you  must  not  advance: 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary  : 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  winding's  ? 

Jl'er.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead  ? 
/know  not — (mark  you!) — but  who  knows  it  might  not 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
"When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.     You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings  j  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them,)  Til  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks  ! 

If'er.  You'll  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and,  when  you  would  return. 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  ITl  in— farewell !  ' 

[Gabor  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel 

Jf'er.  (solus).  What  have  1  done?     Alas  !  what  kad  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?     Let  it  be  | 

Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man,  I 

Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own —  * 

I'hey  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them  ! 
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Enter  Idenstein  and  Others. 

Men.  Is  he  not  here  ?     He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  tlie  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements^  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  paries 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

^er.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Men.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

Jt^en.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

ff  er.  Are  you  sure 

5fou  have  divined  the  man? 

Iden.  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there  :  but  where's  he  gone  ? 

IFer.  Who  ? 

Iden.  He  we  sought. 

IFer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  hall.     Are  you  accomplices  ? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer.  I  deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  tlie  blackest. 

Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now  :  I  may  not  be 
So  i)atient  always. 

Iden,  I  should  like  to  know, 

o2 
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In  good  sootli,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Strnleiiheim's  in  quest  of. 

Tl'er.  Insolent ! 

Saifl  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Ideii.  Yes,  one  ; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.     But,  come  ! 
Bustle,  my  boys  !  we  are  at  fault. 

\_Exit  Idkkstein  and  AUendanta. 
JFer.  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hatii  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late !  Til  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulric. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

IFer.  Is't  not  dangerous  ? 

Ulr.  No  ;  Stralenlieim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  tics  between  us  :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it : 

'Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
Tlie  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf  rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  foi  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  ? 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  gues  ? 

Wer.  I  cannot. 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  lad  night? 
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JFer.  I  understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  sliall  never 

More  understand  eacli  other.     But  to  chanije 
Tlie  topic 

JFer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

Tis  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating  ;  a  lew  hours 
Will  bring  his  suinnion'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 
When  jou  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

JFer.  And  now  your  remedy  !     I  thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt         » 
AVith  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples. 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo  !  a  villain  ! 

Ulr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ;  but  take 

This  ring. 

[He  cjivcs  Werner  ajcweL 

JFer.         A  gem  !     It  was  my  father's  ! 

Ulr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.     With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  inteudant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise. 
Together  with  my  mother. 

JFer.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing  ! 

The  onlv  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  betueen 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd. 
Is  )iot  impassable;  and  when  you  gain 
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A  few  hours'  start,  tlu-  dilficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  aud  you're  safe. 

JFer.  My  noble  boy  ! 

Ulr.  Hush  !  hush  !  no  transports  :  we'll  indulge  in  them 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !     Display  no  gold  ! 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him)  :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  ffo//l — 
iVo  jewel :  therefore  it  could  nol  be  his  ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

JFer.  I  will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  h;id  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  njore 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

JFer.  My  guardian  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past.     But  how  wilt  thou 
Tare  in  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

JFer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that;  but  at 

The  least  we'll  meet  again  once  more. 

JFer.  My  boy ! 

"My  friend  !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver  ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  1 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father! 

JJ^er.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.     Why  not  my  son  ? 
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Vlr.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do, 

Jf^er.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words  !     Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
5fet  (hate  rae  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr,  V\\  wait ! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it ;  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I  ? 

Wer.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

Ulr.  No ! 

I  have  fathoin'd  it  and  you.     But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  now.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  witli  that  of  Stralenheim  : 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.     I  have  shown  one  way. 

fJ^er.  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show'd  himself  diwdi  father's  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.         You  shall  be  safe  ;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

//<?/-.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'lis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins. 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  arc  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban  brethren  :  when  a  [)art  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 
IFer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 
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Ulr,  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perliaps — and  yet — but  get  ye  ready  ; 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 
Here  comes  the  iiitendant :  sound  liim  with  the  gem; 
'Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  briug  up  slime  and  mud, 
And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
"With  its  greased  understratum  ;  but  no  less 
AVill  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freirflit  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  ! 
Farewell !     I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand, 
My  father ! 

If'er.  Let  me  embrace  thee  ! 

Ulr.  \Kq.  may  be 

Observed  :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour  ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe  ! 

IFer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
At  such  an  hour  too  ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  you  ! 

Here  is  the  intendant. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?     Have  you  caught 
The  rogue  ? 

Ide)i.  No,  faith  ! 

Ulr.  "Well,  there  are  plenty  more : 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

I(hn.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber  : 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
^^  ith  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

!Must  be  answered  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  re[)lies  unto  the  spur  : 
'Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too ;  for  if  they  iuid  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 
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Jden.  Who  was  he? 

JJlr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 
Iden.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian^  'tis  the  same, 
Tor  they  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one  ? 

JJlr.  Tve  lieard  so  ;  but  I  must  take  leave.     Iiitendant, 
Your  servant ! — Werner  {fo  Werner  slightly),  if  that  be  your 

name, 
Yours. 

\Exit  Ulrio. 

Iden.  A  w^ell-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man  ! 
And  prettily  behaved !     He  knows  his  station. 
You  see,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence  ! 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Iden.  That's  well— 

That's  very  well.     You  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  your  phice. 

Wer.  {showing  the  ring').  Would  this  assist  your  knowledge? 

Iden.  How  !— What !— Eh  ! 

A  jewel ! 

Wer.  "lis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Iden.  Mine ! — Name  it  ! 

Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Iden.  A  family  ! — yours  ! — a  gem  ! 

I'm  breathless  ! 

W'er.  You  must  also  furnish  me. 

An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.  But  is  it  real  ?     Let  me  look  on  it : 

Diamoiid,  by  all  that's  glorious  ! 

Wer.  Come,  I'll  trust  you : 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  born  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it :  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood ! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 
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"For  wisliing  to  continue  privily 
Mj  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  i/ou  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

IFer.  I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business  j 
Besides,  I  never  could  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  \\\\o  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin. 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 
But  this  ! — another  look  ! 

IFer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  jihilosopher ! 
Thou  louch-stone  of  Philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  ^line  !  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul !  the  true  maccnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 
Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?     I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magieian,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
AA'ithout  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

Wet:  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title, 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee  1  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb. — 
liut  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters;  let  us  hence  : 
I'll  show  thee  1  am  honest— (oh,  thou  jewel  !) 
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Thou  slialt  be  furnish' d,  Werner,  with  such  means 

Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 

Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again  ! 

I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 

Of  Hamburgh  skill'd  in  precious  stones.     How  many 

Carats  may  it  weigh  ? — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 

[Exe^lnt. 

SCENE  II. 

Stralenheim's  Chamber. 
Stralenheim  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Siral.  I  am  not  sleepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed  ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist : — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Frifz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Siral.  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

Stral.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but  'tis 

All  folly.     Were  the  locks  as  I  desired 

Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 

Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

M-itz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.     I  think  they  call  him  "  Ulric." 

tStral.  You  think!  you  supercilious  slave  !  what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
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Whose  doily  repetition  marks  your  duty. — 

Get  hence  J*  "Yon  f/iln/c,"  indeed!  you,  who  stood  still 

Howling  and  dripphng  on  the  bank,  whilst  1 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 

Thank  him — and  despise  you.     "  You  tldnk!"  and  scarce 

Can  recollect  his  name  !     I  will  not  waste 

More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Go"^  \\\^\i ! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 

To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

\Thc  scene  close*. 


SCENE  III. 

The  secret  Passage, 

Gab.  (solus).  Four — 

Five — six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock  : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     'Tis  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage-feast  it  rings  :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less  ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
Li  the  grave  of  Possession  ;  while  tlie  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'm  cold — 
I'm  dark; — I've  blown  my  fingers — numbcr'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps— and  knock'd  my  head  against 
ISome  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
,  'J  heir  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  ligiit !   It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance):  but  it  blinks 

As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in  f| 

The  iidiibited  direction  :  I  must  oit. 
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Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 

A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 

In  such  a  den  as  tliis.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 

To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !  Else — Heaven  aid  me 

To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !     Sliining  still  1 

Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 

Or  he  himself  girt  witli  its  beams,  I  could 

Contain  no  longer.     Softly  :  mighty  well ! 

That  corner's  turn'd— so — al\ !  no ;— right !  it  draws 

Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so. 

That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 

I  have  escaped — no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one ; 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 

Wear  more  magnetic  aspects : — I  will  on, 

And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger 

"Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Burn  still. 

Thou  little  light !     Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus  ! 

My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp  ! — So  !  so  ! 

He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

\The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  lY. 

A  Garden. 
Enter  Werner, 

Wer.  I  could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour's  at  hand  j 
All's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.     Oh  !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor. 
But  not  dishonour'd  :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain,— if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart !— a  never-dying  canker-worm. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands. 
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And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Sicgciidorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment.     I  must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  j)art :  but  how  without  discovery  ? — 
It  must  be  done,  however;  and  I'll  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
'J'he  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy  ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenhein/s  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine  ; 
Lands,  freedom,  life. — and  yet  he  sleeps  as  soundly 
Perha])s,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  i)illows. 

Such  as  when Hark  !  what  noise  is  that?  Again  ! 

The  branches  shake ;  and  some  loose  stones  have  fallen 
From  vonder  terrace. 

[Ulrio  leap3  down  from  the  ten-ace, 

Ulric  !  ever  welcome  ! 
Thrice  welcome  now  !  this  filial 

Ulr.  Stop  !  before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer.  Why  look  you  so  ? 

Ulr.  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

IFer.  What  ? 

Ulr.  An  assassin  ? 

JFer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  I^pb'i  si""*  ^ 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine  ! 

JFer.  To  wliat  must  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.         Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim  ? 

JFer.  I  never  was  as  vet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you  ? 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  t/ns  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?  Did  you  not 

J^ain  revisit  Stralejdieim's  chamber?  and 

[Ulric  pauses 

Wer.  Proceed. 
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Vlr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

^^er.  Great  God ! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then  !  my  fatlier's  innocent ! 
Embrace  me!   Yes, — your  tone — your  look — yes,  yes, — 
Yet  satj  so. 

Wer.  If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 

Conceived  dehberately  such  a  thought. 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  through 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes. 
As  from  mine  eyes  ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  'Tis  horrible !  'tis  hideous,  as  'tis  hateful  !— 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected, 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.   His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.     Excuse  me. 
If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  !  what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality.  Like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house  ! 

Ulr.  ]\Jy  father  !  I  acquit  you  ! 

But  will  the  world  do  so  ?  will  even  the  judge. 
If — ^but  you  must  away  this  instant. 

Wer.  No ! 

I'll  face  it.   Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  ? 

Ulr.  Yet 

You  had  no  guests — no  visiters — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mothei-'s  ? 

Wer.  Ah ! 

The  Hungarian  ? 

Ulr.  He  is  gone  !  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset. 

Wer.  No;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 

Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 
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Ulr.  There  I'll  find  liim. 

[Ulric  is  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late  :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it.     I  found  tlie  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  tliat  hall 
AVliich  masks  it :  I  but  tliouulit  he  had  snatch'd  the  silent 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
Tlie  mvnnidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr.  You  reclosed 

The  panel  ? 

Wer.  Yes  ;  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it? 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.                     That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 
You  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for 

\IIe  pansu. 

Wer.  Thieves ! 

Thou  wouldst  say  :  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Ulr.         No,  father ;  do  not  speak  of  this  : 
This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
]iut  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man? 

U'er.  Could  I  shun  it  ? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
i'\)r  my  own  crime :  a  victim  to  mi/  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.      Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  couhl  not 
Have  in  sucli  circumstances  thrust  him  for'h. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hatli  repaid  you.     But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus : — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Moloch 
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Suspicion  :  two  new  victims  in  tlie  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.  The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  seems  ?    Who  else 

Can  be  so  ? 

IFer.           Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  son  ! — doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive  ? 

IFer.  Boy  !  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me. 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt.     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be. 
Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ulr.                         And  if  I  do  so. 
What  will  mankind,  wlio  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?     You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away  ! — I'll  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flisrht — moreover 
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IFer.  Ply  !  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd  as  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  !  leave  any  thing 

Except  our  fathers'  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted,  and  in  vain  ! 
What  name  ?     You  have  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign' d. 

Wer.         Most  true  :  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.     No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  hut  suspicion,  and  he  is 

VOL.  V.  P 
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A  fool :  his  folly  sluill  have  such  employuient. 

Too,  that  the  iiiiknowii  Werner  shall  give  way 

To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e'er 

Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 

With  tiie  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 

Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 

To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 

Slralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 

Here,  save  as  such — without  lands,  iniluence. 

Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.     J^'ew  prolong 

A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 

O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 

Is  roused  :  such  is  not  here  the  case;  he  died 

Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 

Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 

Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 

The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me, 

!Xone  else;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 

]\ray  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 

Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oderj, 

Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 

Hence  !  hence  !  I  must  not  hear  your  answer. — Look  ! 

The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 

Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 

You  shall  not  answer  : — Pardon  me  that  I 

Am  peremptory ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks. 

Your  long-lost,  late-found  son. — Let's  call  my  mother ! 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  me :  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 

As  regards  i/ou,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 

Our  banners  shall  be  glorious  !     Think  of  that 

Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them — Hence ! 

And  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — I  will  kiss 

!My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with  you ! 

Wer.  This  counsel's  safe — but  is  it  honourable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

{Exeunt, 
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ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — A  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Sicgendorf,  near  Prax/ue, 
Enter  Eeio  and  Henrick,  Retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Thougli  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maiutainM 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  siziugs  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's  bounteous. 
And  we  all  love  him. 

He7i.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there's  a  knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric.  Look  on  him ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

(8 
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Hen.  He's  very  youthful, 

j\\\A  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That's  not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

lien.  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said, 

'J'he  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Wliich  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field. 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?     Whose  plume  nods  kiiightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.     Do  \\o\  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  yo  i  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow-vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 

As 

[^Pauses. 

Eric.  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 

Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Enc.  Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged  fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

Hen.                              And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ; — they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Eest  ! 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest : 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  over-run  with — God  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 
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Eric.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

lien.  With  Iiim ! 

He might  prevent  it.     As  you  say  he's  fond 

Of  ^var,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 

Eric.  You'd  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes  ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  you'll  hold  your  tongue  ? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  'Tis  nothing — but 

Be  silent. 

Eric.         I  will,  upon  wliat  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing, — a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more  ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress ; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said ! 

Entei-  Ulric  and  Rodolph, 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  ])]-omisiiig. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday  :  'twas  a  noble  chase : 
You  s])ear'd  four  with  your  own  hand. 
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Vlr.  True,  good  Eric  ; 

I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  tlie  grey,  then. 
Old  Ziska  :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

I/ric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison'd.     How  many 
Of  vour  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

JJlr.  I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 

Master  of  the  horse. 

\Ex/it  Erio 

Eodolph  ! 

Rod.  My  lord  ! 

Vlr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the 

[RoDOLPH  points  to  Henrick. 

How  now,  Henrick  ?  why 
Loiter  vou  here  ? 

Ren.  For  your  commands,  my  loid. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  prt'sent  my  duty. 
And  learn  if  he  would  aui^lit  with  me  before 
I  mount. 


[Exit  HBKRIO&. 


Eodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  c]\eck 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Eranconia,  and 
'Tis  ruraour'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

Hod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ulr.  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  ail  my  plans. 

Jiod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

Ulr.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Eiii,'agcd  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eicchlv  men 
A\  horn  \\  olti'c  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
You  know  it  well  ? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 
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We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 

And  when  you  have  joinM,  give  Kosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolff e,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  tliis  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle. 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Eod.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus  : — but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Ulr.  I  think  so  ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed  !  speed  !  good  Kodolph  ! 

Eod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  sliall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sootli 
'Tis  no  bad  policy  :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Bod.  Adieu. 

Ulr.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Bod.  I  will.     But  to 

Eeturn — 'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
Por  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind ! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 
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Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  kuow  ? 

Rod.  I  liave  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something  strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words  ? 

Ulr.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary. 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  !  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stralenheim. 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  ! 

Ida.  Not  too  early. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  "  cousin  ?  " 

Ulr.  [smiling).  Are  we  not  so? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methiuks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  oiu-  blood. 

Ulr.  [starling).  Blood  ! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulr.  Ay!  doth  it? 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no  !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  browsagain. 

Ulr.  [recovering  himself).  And  if  it  fled, 
]t  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  "  Cousin  "  again. 

Ulr.  Kay,  then,  TU  call  you  sister. 

Ida.   I  like  that  name  still  worse. —  Would  we  had  ne'er 
Bi'cn  aught  of  kindred  ! 

Ulr.  [gloomilij).  Would  we  never  had  ! 

Ida.  Oh,  heavens  !  and  can  you  wish  that  ? 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Dill  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 
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I(^a.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  tlien  I  wisli'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance. 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
1  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

All— aU 

Ida.         And  you  to  vie  are  so  already  ; 
But  I  can  wait. 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida ! 

Tfla.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father — 

\She.  pauses. 
Ulr.  You  have  mi7ie — you  have  me. 

J^(l(i'  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness. 
Which  wants  but  this  ! 

Vlr.  Indeed ! 

Ua.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative) ;  but  under 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each  other ! 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Vlr.  Who  says  that  ? 

Ida.  What? 

Vlr.  That  he  died  alone. 

Ida.  The  general  rumour^ 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  return'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Vlr.  If  they  were  near  him. 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alns  !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ? — They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 
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llr.  Say ! 

It  was  so. 

Ida,         I  sometiuies  dream  otlierwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  Aud  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  sec  you. 

Ulr.  Where  ? 

Ida.  Ill  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  aud  a  mau  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

JJlr.  But  you  do  not  see  \i\iface  ? 

Ida  {looking  al  him).  No  !  Oh,  my  God  !   do  i/ou  ? 

Ulr.  Why  do  yon  ask  ? 

Ida,  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer ! 

Ulr.  {agitatedly).  Ida,  this  is  mere  ciiildishness ;  your  weak- 
ness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame :  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed  !  I  have 

Pull  fifteen  summers ! 

[A  hu'jle  sounds. 

Hod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ! 

Ida  {peevishly  to  Rodolph).    Why  need  you  tell  him  that? 
Can  he  not  hear  it 
AVithout  your  echo  ? 

Bod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  uidess  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

/iV/.  You  will  not. 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  must  not  now 

Forego  it. 

Ida.         But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall ! 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

Ts  0  true  knight. — Come,  dear  Ulric !  yield  to  me 
in  this,  for  this  one  day  :  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  yon  are  tnrn'd  so  pale  and  ill. 
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Ulr.  You  jest. 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not : — ask  of  Hodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  witliin  tliis  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.         'Tis  nothing;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     Tm  the  true  caraeleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — Fm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then?     You  shall  not  go  I 
Come  !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Werner  as  Count  Sieqendorf. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  bugle ; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Sieg.  So  let  them. — You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return' d,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No.  Uh'ic; 
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It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  [to  Ida).  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel. — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  inarkM  in  ;niy  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  cLiinis 
On  us  for  thanksgiving  :  first,  for  our  country  ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  [aside).  Devout,  too  !     Well,  sir,  I  oliey  at  once. 
[Then  aloud  to  a  servant.)  Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without ! 

[Exit  Lddwio. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  suppHcate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  {smiling).  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ?     But  fear  not;  thou  shalt  rule  him 
llereafler  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall. 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  umsic : 
She  attends  yau. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen ! 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  ITl  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes  : 
ril  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's  ? 
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Ida.  Not  that  monster's  !  1  sliould  think 

]\[y  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music, 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quickly ; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you, 

[Exit  Ida. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. — 
[Aside  to  Eodolph.)   Hodolph.  hence  !  ami  do 
As  I  directed  :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Kosenberg  reply. 

Bad.  Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught  ?     I  am  bound 
U{)on  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Si  eg.   [starts).  Ah  ! — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — [Aside  to  Ulric.) — IFIiere  shall  I  say  ? 

Ulr.  [aside  to  Rodolph).  To  Hamburgh. 

[Aside  to  himself.)  That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

jRod..  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  [agitated).    Hamburgh!      No,    I    have   nought   to    do 
there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.     Then 
God  speed  you  ! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg.  I  talk  not  of  his  birtli. 

But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  1  must  be  plain. 
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The  world  speaks  more  than  h'ghtly  of  this  Eodolpli : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  "  black  bands  "  who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

Sieg.  In  this  case — yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

I  understand  you  :  you  refer  to but 

]\[y  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 

Like  tlie  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take  heed, 

Ulric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me  : 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 

QuencliM  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  perchanco. 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a  father  ! — I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honour'd 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah  I 

"Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?     Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  iu  kindness  for  me — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold  ! 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — -feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary  who  dared  say  so. 
Your  sabre  in  his  heart !     But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling  :  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents? 
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Siet/.  And  did  not  I  too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a  like  absence?     But  'tis  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Humour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest. 
Will  lead  thee 

Ulr.  {impatiently).  I'll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Sleg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  hauglity  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  tlie  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless,  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there)  :  some  strong  bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service,  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  beheves  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her ; "  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

JJlr.  Sir,  yoii  wed  for  love. 

Sleg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

JJlr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sleg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  !     Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 
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Uir.  Ditl  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  es])ousing  her  ? 

Sieff.                                       As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
Slie's  young — all-beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness. 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  hapjnness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break  ! 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 

Ulr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe  : 
ni  wed  her,  nevertheless;  though,  to  say  truth, 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

Sieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think  twice. 

Sieg.  Alas  !  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  tlie  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps;  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'Tis  usual. 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  I 

For  any  woman  :  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 
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Sieg.  liut  'lis  ^our  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.        Count,  'tis  u  luarriage  of  your  making. 
So  be  it  of  }  our  wooing ;  but  to  please  you, 
1  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. — 
AVhat  would  you  have?     You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
Tor  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls, 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turu  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-ueedles. 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles. 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ? 

yLu:'U  Ulrio. 

Sieg.  (solus).  Too  much  ! — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
I'or  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ke'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  iiow  I  have  found  him  ! 
But  how — obedient,  but  with  coldness  ;  duteous 
Jn  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness;  mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most  riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  1  can  not 
Unravel.     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader  :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  !     Ah  !  can  I  hope  it 
After — what !  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or — Oh  !  if  it  should  be  ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  iu)t, 

VOL.   V.  Q 
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Unlatcli'd  tlie  door  of  death  for  tliee  ?     'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin  :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold  !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee. 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.     Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villanous  gold  !  and  thy  dead  master's  doom. 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  !     I  luave  ta'en 
Ilis  orphan  Ida — cherishM  her  as  one 
AVho  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you. 


\Exil  Atthni>ant. 


Enter  tTie  Prior  Albert. 


Prior.  Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 

Within  them  ! 

Sieff.               Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father  ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Siej.  Yes,  good  father; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  tliese  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood. 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 

M^'here  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  avoc. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  aiid  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 
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Sieg.  True,  father  :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from  one, 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  uhurcli. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  oilices, 
AVhich  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SiEQENDORF  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken  from  Stralenheim. 
Prior.  Count,  if  1 

Receive  it,  ^tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Kefusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endowed  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey. 
I'or  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faUerinff).  For — for — the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  'Tis  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Sieg.  Secret !  I  have  none  :  but,  father,  he  who's  gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but  foe. 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest. 

Prior.  Better  still ! 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.     I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
As  he  did  me.     I  do  not  love  him  now. 

But 

Prior.     Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religion  ! 

q2 
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You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too  ! 

Sieg,  Father,  'tis  not  my  gokh 

Prior.  Whose,  then?     You  s;iid  it  was  no  legacy. 

Siej.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
AYho  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 
'Tis  vours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  n])on  it? 

Sieg.  No  ;  but  there's  worse  than  blood — eternal  shame  I 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  led! 

Sieg.  Alas  ! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  !  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.   His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i'  the  dark. 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay  ! — you  may  look  upon  me  ! 
I  am  not  the  man.     I'll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No  !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

AYho  slew  him? 

Sieg.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnoctcd, 
As  uncmploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  [eagerly).  Oh!  am  I? — say! 

Prior.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father  !  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole  ; 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty !  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
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Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 

I  did  not! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 

And  could — ay,  perhaps,  shoidd  (if  our  self-safety 

Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 

Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 

But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 

J'or,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 

I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me. 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 

Father  !  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  will. 

Be  comforted  !     You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attributive  of  innocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so, 

Wlien  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles. 
As  well  as  your  brave  son  ;  and  smooth  your  aspect, 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
Por  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

I  Exeunt, 
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ACT  V. 

SoENF  I. — A  large  and  mag'nificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf, 
decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners,  and  Arms  of  that  Family. 

Enter  ARNnEiM  and  Mkister,  attendants  of  Count  Siegendorf. 

Am.  Be  quick  !   the  count  will  soon  return  :  the  ladies. 
Already  are  at  the  portal.     Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meis.  I  have^  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  devil  take 
Tliese  revels  and  processions !     All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
Tm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to  !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meis.  I'd  rather 

Eide  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man, 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone  !  and  rail 

Within. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countess  Josbpiiine  Sieqendokf  and  Ida  Stralenheim. 

Jos.        AYell,  Heaven  be  praised  !  tlie  show  is  over. 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  ?     Never  liave  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights, 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tovibs, 
AVhich  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymjis, 
AVliich  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ's  peal 
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Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 

The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 

At  peace  !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  ! 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother ! 

[Embracing  Joskphinb. 

Jos.  My  beloved  child  ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh ! 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats  ! 

tTos.  It  does,  my  love  ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so  ! 

How  should  it  ?     What  should  make  us  grieve  ?     I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow  :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?     You, 
The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos.  Poor  child  ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No :  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I'll  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?     How  he  tower'd  amongst  tliem  all  I 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him  !     The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Eain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought. 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.  You  will  spoil  hira,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Jos.  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  so  ? 
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Ida.  A  cloud  conies  o'er  his  blue  eves  suddenly, 
Yet  he  savs  nothint', 

Jos.  It  is  nothing  :  all  men. 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.     There's,  for  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept?  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and  warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised, 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric. 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire  !  thoy  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  yon. 

Enier  C-ouni  Siegendorf,  infuU  dress,  from  the  solemnity,  and  Ludwio. 

S/eff.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  M'ill  be  found. 

Sieff.  Where's  Ulric  ? 

Znd.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles;  but  he  left  them  soon; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 


I 
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Enter  Ulrio,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieff.  {to  Ludwig).  See  tliey  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described. 

{Exit  LuDwio. 
Oh,  Ulric ! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee  ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted — 

Behold  me ! 

Sieg.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  Where? 

^ieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

•'i'^g-  I  live  !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him — 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name  ? 

Sieg.  Werner  !  'twas  mine. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  so 

No  more  :  forget  it. 

Sieg.  Never !  never !  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name  : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point the  Hungarian? 

Sieg.    Listen ! — The   church   was   throng'd :    the   hymn    was 
raised ; 
"  Te  Deum  "  peal'd  from  nations  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  "  God  be  praised  " 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years. 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose, 
Witli  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  lookM  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  bannered  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face  !     I  grew 
Side ;  and  when  I  recovered  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
LookM  down,  I  saw  him  not.     The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 
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Sieg.  "When  we  reacli'd  the  Muhlnu's  bridge, 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  iiuiiiberlcss 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 
"Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 
Tiie  clashing  music,  and  tlie  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  wiiich  seeni'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings. 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round. 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.                   I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man  ; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not;  but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest. 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head. 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflow^l  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What's  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Much ;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice. 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — "  Werner !  " 

Ulr.  Utter'd  by 

Sieg.  Him  !  I  turn'd — and  saw — and  fell. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ?     Were  vou  seen  ? 

Sieg.  The  officious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot. 
Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause : 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.  But  I'll  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  what  ? 

Ulr.  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he's  found. 

What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.     His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  !  nor  can  be 
Unraveird,  till 

Enter  am  Attendant. 

Atten.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who  ? 

Atten.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  nevertheless. 

\The  Attendant  introduces  Gabor,  and  afterwards  exit. 

Ah! 

Gab.  'Tis  then  Werner ! 

Sieg.  {liaiiglitily) .  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by  that  name ;  and 
1/ou  ! 

Gab.  {looking  round).  I  recognise  you  both:  father  and  son. 
It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours. 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me  :  I  am  here. 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you  :  you  are  charged 
(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as 


\_IIe  pauses. 


Gab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

I'll  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so — 

Unless ■ 

Gab.  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg.  All  things. 

If  not  all  men  :  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the  time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 
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Gah.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer  :  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

Sleg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt !     Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him  \\ 

'Gainst  whom  tliy  breath  wouhl  blow  thy  bloody  slander.  ' 

But  I  will  talk  no  further  witli  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gah,  'Tis  false ! 

S'leg.  Who  says  so? 

Gah.  I. 

S'leg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

S'leg.  Name  him. 

Gah.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lordship  had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  utmost. 

Gah.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety ; 

I  know  the  assassin. 

Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gah.  {pointing  to  Ulric).  Beside  you  ! 

[TJlrio  rushes  forward  to  attach  Gabor  ;  Siegendorf  interpotes. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  !  but  you  shall  not  be  slain  ; 
These  walls  are  mijie,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

[He-  turns  to  Ulkic. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.     1  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
""^  could  not  deem  it  earth-born  :  but  be  calm ; 
jC  will  refute  itself.     But  touch  him  not. 

[Ui.Kio  endeavours  to  eompose.  himtclf, 

Gah.  Look  at  Jiim,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 
Sieg.  ifrst  to  Gabor,  a//d  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

1  hear  thee. 
Mv  God  !  vou  look 
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Vlr.  How  ? 

Sicff.  As  on  that  dread  night. 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Uli'.  {composing  himself).  It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.     I  came  hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.     When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  tiie  beggarM  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  jjrinces ;   but  you  have  called  me. 
And  we  have  met. 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so. 

Allow  me  to  inquire,  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?     Was't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  ! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outras-e  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that. 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  to  you.  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 
Bare  you  command  me  ? 

[Siegendorf  firsts  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and  then  at  Uleio,  who 
has  unbuckled  his  sabre,  and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the 
floor — still  in  its  sheath, 

Ulr.  {looks  at  hisfatJier,  and  sa?/s,)  Let  the  man  go  on  ! 

Gab.  I  am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  {offers  it  to  him  contemjituously) .  Take  it. 

Gab.  No,  sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 
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Ulr.  [casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt).  It — or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  iny  liand — spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarm' d  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gah.  True— 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

IJlr.  Proceed. 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[7*0  SlEGENDORF. 

Sieg.  {takes  his  son  hy  the  hand).  My  son,  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  you, 

By  speaking  of  myself  much  :  I  began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
]\Iy  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(\Vhich  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last.     A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance. 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supj)osed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti, 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
"Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
A.nd  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.     Of  their  fate 
1  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments  : — birth  and  fortune. 
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Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  ahuost  superhuman, 

And  courage  as  unrivalFd,  were  proclaimed 

His  by  the  pubHc  rumour ;  and  his  sway, 

Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 

His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 

In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 

I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 

Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 

This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You'll  hear.     Chance  favour^  me : 

A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  tliey  are — even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  man ! "  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  tlie  city,     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features. 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 
'Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  [smiling).  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appear'd  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends, 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend  ;  besides, 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — There  I  was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab.  folio w'd  him. 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain'd  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship  : — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 
Together — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd. 
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And  Stralenheim  was  succour'd Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dare  you  liear  further  ? 

S'leg.  I  must  do  so — 

Or  1  liave  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  ■'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appeared  in  height  of  mind, 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it. 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  1  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  \\\xa. 

Sieg.  I  couceal'd  you — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper  I 

Gab.  I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — ^judge : 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  /'ll  be  merciful ! 

Sieg.  You  merciful  ? — 

You  !     Base  calumniator  ! 

Gab.  I.     'Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.     You  conceal'd  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  nighi. 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  followed  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  tlie  chamber,  where, 
\\  ith  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  umch  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! — 
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Sieg.  Asleep  !     And  yet 

You  slew  hira  ! — Wretch  ! 

Gah.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.                       But  he  was  all  alone  ! 
You  saw  none  else  ?     You  did  not  see  the 

[^He  pauses  from  agitatum. 

Gab.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  [to  Ulric).  Then,  my  boy!  thou  art  guiltless  still — 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once. — Oh  !  now 
Do  thou  as  much  . 

Gab.  Be  patient !     I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
"Which  frown  above  us.     You  remember, — or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows — but  withiu  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajai",  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  0\\\  God  of  fathers  ! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Kesembhng  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct  as  I  belield  them,  tliough  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was  ! — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so 

Gab.  {interrupting  him).  Nay — but  hear  me  to  the  ead  I 
Now  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray'd  by  you  and  Mm  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 

VOL.  V.  u 
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The  victim  of  your  guilt;  mid  my  tirst  thought 

Was  vengeance  :  but  though  arm'd  with  a  short  poniard 

(Having  k'ft  my  sword  without),  I  was  no  match  % 

Eur  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 

That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 

T  turnM  and  fled — i'  the  dark  :  chance  rather  than  i, 

Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall,  ' 

And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  sle])t :  if  I 

Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 

What  vengeance  and  susi)icion  might  have  prompted ; 

But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 

Sieg.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams  !  and  such  brief  sleep, 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?     I  dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Gab.  'Tis  not  my  fault. 

If  I  have  read  it. — Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me — 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  manv  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Sicgendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vaiu. 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  ! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Si  eg.  {after  a  pause) .  Indeed  ! 

GaO.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  wliich  inspires 
Your  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

Gab.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once  : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Eich  enough  to  relieve  such  ])overty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it : — I'll  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Gab.  Not  quite.     You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce  true : 
'Tis  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present.     You  shall  aid  me : 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
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Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 

Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  1  have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab.  [casts  Ins  eyes  on  Uluic,  who  is  leaning  against.  %  pillar). 

If  I  should  do  so  ? 
Sieg.  I  pledge  my  life  for  j'ours.     AYithdraw  into 
This  tower. 

[Opens  a  luiret-door. 

Gab.  (/iesitatingiy).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  have  offerM  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second,     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  w^ng  in  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision  ! ' 

Sieg.  I  \Aill  be  so. — ■ 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  t/me  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  I'll  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  (points  to  Uluic's  sabre,  still  upon  the  ground). 

Take  also  that — 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.   {takes  up  the  sabre).  I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  tti/rref,  which  Siegendork  closes. 

Sieg.  {advances  to  Ulmc).  Now,  Count  Ulric  ! 
Tor  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Afost  true,  father  ! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 

'  \^' Gah.  I  have  yet  an  additional  security — I  did  not  enter  Prague  a  solitary 
individual  ;  and  there  are  tongues  without  that  will  speak  for  me,  although  I  should 
even  share  the  fate  of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  he  ahovi.^Sieg.  My 
promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable  :  it  extends  not,  however,  beyond  these 
walls." — Lee.] 
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We  know,  we  can  provide  against.     He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieff.  Ay,  with  hnlf  of  my  domains 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  lie  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sie^.  How  so  ? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  an  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
AY  hen  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summoned,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger?     Or  should  1 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?     Or  could  yo«,  JFerner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?     I  sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  :  I 
Perceived  vou  were  the  latter  :  and  vet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieff  Parricide  !  no  less 

Than  common  stabbcr !     AVhat  deed  of  mv  life. 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  mc  fit 
For  your  accorapHce  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  i/oit  Mere  tortured. 
Could  /  be  calm  ?     Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  iov  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sreg.  Oh  !  my  dead  father's  curse  1  'tis  working  now. 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on  !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down  ! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes  :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 
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AVhicli  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  yon. 

Yet  hear  me  still ! — If  yow  condemn  me,  yet 

Remember  wlio  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 

To  listen  to  him !      Who  proclaimed  to  me 

That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion? 

That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 

Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

Who  sliow'd  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nerves  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day?     By  his  disgrace  which  stampM 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself — 2ifelo)t's  brand  !     The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.     Is  it  straiign 

That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think  ?     We  have  done 

With  right  and  wrong ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 

Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as  unknown, 

I  would  have  saved  a  peasant^s  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 

Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 

Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through. 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 

And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 

As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 

His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 

He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf  wherein 

I  have  plunged  our  enemy.      You  kindled  first 

The  torch — _^ou  show'd  the  path ;  now  trace  me  that 

Of  safety — or  let  me ! 

Sieff.  I  have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  canker's  life — • 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  camiot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear. 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all  things. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity  : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
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Stir  not,  and  sjjeak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  nie  : 

We  must  have  no  l/iird  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 

Sieff.  (solus).  Am  1  awake?  are  these  my  father's  halls  ? 
And  you — my  son  ?     J//  son !  mine  !  who  have  ever 
i\bhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both  ! 
1  must  be  sjicedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
'I'he  Hungarian's  ! — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems :  T  might  have  guess'd  as  much.     Oh  fool ! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.     Now  then  !  or  once  more 
To  be  tiie  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Thaji  of  the  criminal !     Ho  !  Gabor  !  Gabor  ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  closiny  the  door  after  him. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

Gabok  and  Siegendorf. 

Gafj.    Who  calls? 

Sieff.  I — Siegendorf  !     Take  these  and  fly  ! 

Lose  not  a  moment ! 

[Tears  qfi  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and  thrusts  them  into 
Gabor's  hand. 

Gah.  What  am  I  to  do 

AVith  these? 

S'leg.  Whatever  you  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard, 

And  prosper ;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety  ! 

Sieg.  Aiul 

Must  thus  redeem  it.     Tly  !  I  am  not  master. 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls. 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !     Fiy  ! 
Or  you  will  bo  slain  by 
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Gah.  Is  it  even  so  ? 

Farewell,  then  !     Eecollect,  however,  Count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview  ! 

Sleg.  I  did  : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Beijone  ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  1  enter'd  ? 

Siecj.  Yes  ;  that's  safe  still ; 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague; — you  do  not  know 
"With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell ! 

[Exit  Gabor. 

&ieg.  {solus  and  listening).  He  hath  clear'd  the  staircase.     All ! 

I  hear 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him  !     He  is  safe  ! 

Safe  ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit ! — I  am  faint 

.  \^He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  the  wall  of  the  tower,  in 
a  drooping  postu/re. 


Enter  Ulrio  with  other's  armed,  and  with  weapons  drawn. 

Ulr.  Despatch  ^ — he's  tliere  ! 

Inid.  The  count,  my  lord  ! 

Ulr.  {recognising  Siegendokp).   You  here,  sir! 

Sieg.  Yes  :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike ! 

Ulr.  {seeing  him  strict  of  his  jewels).  Where  is  th''  ruffian  who 
hath  plunder'd  you  ? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him !     You  see 
'Twas  as  1  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heir-loom ! 
Away  I  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  alt  but  Siegendobf  and  Ulrio. 

What's  this?    . 
Where  is  the  villain? 

Sieg.  There  arc  two,  sir  :  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this  :  he  must  be  found.     You  have  not  let  him 
Escape  ? 
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Sief/.       He's  gone. 

Ulr.  \Vitli  your  connivance? 

Sieg.  '  With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Ulr.  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[Ulrio  is  going. 

Sieff.  Stop  !  I  command — entreat — implore  !  Oh,  Ulric  ! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What  1  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity. 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  !     No,  count. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  ! 

Sieff.  I  never  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name ! 
Whore  will  you  go  ?  I  would  not  send  you  forth 
AVifhout  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands  are  mine. 

Sier/.  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frankfort ! 

Ulr.  Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name  !     Go  tell 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstcin  ! 


Enter  Joskimiine  and  Ida. 

Jos.  "What  is't  we  hear  ?     Mv  Siec^cndorf ! 

Thank  Heav'n,  I  see  you  safe  ! 

S'leg.  Safe ! 

Tela.  Yes,  dear  father ! 

Sieg.  No,  no ;  1  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 
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Jos.  What 

Means  mj  good  lord  I 

Sieg.  That  you  have  given  birth 

'Jo  a  demon  ! 

Ida.  [takhuj  Uluic's  hand).   Who  shall  dare  say  this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware  !  there's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  [stoojping  to  Jciss  it).  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it  were  mine. 

Sieg.  It  is  so  ! 

Ulr,  Away  !  it  is  your  father's  ! 

{Exit  Ulkic. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God ! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man  ! 

[Ida  falls  senseless — Josephine  stands  speechless  with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  ! — My  Josephine  !  we  are  now  alone  ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  ! — All  is  over 
For  me  ! — Now  oj)en  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine ! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  p?^  1 ! 
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DON    JUAN. 


"Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere." — Horace. 

Dost  thou  tliink,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shalt  be  no  mnre  c-»kM 
and  ale  ? — Yes,  by  Saint  A^nne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hoi  i'  the  oiouth,  too  '. — 
EuAKsrEARE,  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 


INTEODIJCTION  TO   DON    JUAN. 


"If,"  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  "'Beppo'  pleases  you,  you  shall  have 
more  in  the  same  mood ;  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life,  and  as  for  the  verse  and 
the  passions,  I  have  them  still  in  tolerable  vigour."  In  the  September  of  the  year  in 
v.'hich  "Beppo"  v/as  published,  he  announced  that,  encoui-aged  by  its  good  success, 
he  had  composed  180  octaves, — afterwards  increased  to  222 — of  the  first  canto  of  a 
poem  which  was  meant  to  be  quietly  facetious  upon  everything.  He  expressed  a  fear 
that  it  might  prove  too  free  for  these  decorous  days,  but  said  he  would  try  the  experi- 
ment anonymously,  and  hold  his  hand  if  it  turned  out  ill.  When  the  canto  arrived  ia 
England  it  was  shown,  at  his  request,  to  Hobhouse,  Moore,  and  others,  who  united  in 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  him  from  publishing  it.  In  return  he  called  them  ' '  a  jiuri- 
tanioal  committee,"  protesting  that  he  had  asked  their  opinion  of  its  literary  merit, 
and  not  of  what  was  due  to  the  cant  of  the  times,  which  he  held  in  contempt.  "  If," 
he  wrote,  "they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have  acquiesced ;  but  they 
say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  morality — the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
word  from  anybody  who  was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  if  people  won't  discover  the  moral,  that  is  their 
fault,  not  mine."  He  formed,  however,  the  temporary  resolve  to  print  only  fifty 
copies  for  25»'»'a'e  distribution, — a  step  which  would  have  set  everybody  cra\'iug  and 
conversing,  and  must  have  been  fjllowed  immediately  by  a  public  edition.  It  was 
therefoi-e  determined  to  do  at  once  what  would  certainly  have  been  done  at  last,  and 
in  July,  1819,  the  two  first  cantos  came  forth  in  London,  but  without  the  name  of 
either  author  or  publisher.  The  outcry  which  ensued  more  than  justified  the  fore- 
bodings of  his  friends.  But  with  equal  truth  Lord  Byron  had  predicted  that  "  dul- 
ness  was  the  sole  annihilator  in  sucli  cases, — that  'Don  Juan'  would  only  faU  if  it  was 
stupid,  and  that  if  it  was  lively  it  would  please."  It  came  to  pass  accordingly  tliat 
the  work  was  not  more  condemned  for  its  license  than  commended  for  its  genius. 
The  extraordinary  combination  of  passionate  poetry  with  wit  and  humour  was  univer- 
sally allowed,  and  the  piquant  personality  of  his  satirical  sallies  gave  an  additional 
zest.  The  sarcasm  showered  upon  the  "Lake  Poets,"  the  portrait  of  Lady  Byron 
under  the  name  of  "Donna  Inez,"  and  the  keen  ridicule  with  which  he  covered  her 
for  her  part  in  their  separation,  were  all  heard  with  eager  ears,  and  those  who  were 
loudest  in  their  censure  joined  no  less  loudly  in  the  laugh.  The  Dedication  to  Southey, 
written,  as  the  poet  expressed  it,  in  "good,  simple,  savage  verse,"  and  which  Shelley 
said  was  a  mixture  of  wormwood  and  verdigris, — having  the  bitterness  of  the  one,  and 
the  poison  of  the  other — was  kept  back  after  the  decision  to  publish  anonymously,  for 
Lord  Byron  scrupled  to  attack  the  Laureate  "  under  cloud  of  night,"  or  the  chivalrous 
Castlerea:?h  when  he  was  not  in  England  ti  meet  him.     The  sale  of  "  Don  Juan"  was 
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far  from  l«ing  proportioned  to  the  sensation  it  created.  Twelve  liundred  copies  out  of 
fifteen  hundred  were  sold  in  two  months,  which,  for  a  work  of  Lord  BjTon's,  was  very 
moderate  success.  "  There  has  been,"  said  the  poet,  "an  eleventh  commandment  to 
the  women  n  t  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  they  seem  not  to  have 
broken  it."  Numbers,  nevertheless,  who  forebore  to  buy  were  impatient  to  borrow 
it,  and  being  shortly  pirated,  in  the  confidence  that  its  pernicious  tendency  would 
deprive  it  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  a  supply  of  cheap  editions  extended  the  circu- 
lation far  and  wide.  "  You  may  try  the  copyright  question,"  wrote  Lord  Byron  to 
Mr.  JIurray,  "  but  you'll  lose  it  ;  the  cry  is  up,  and  the  cant  is  up,"  and  under  this 
conviction  the  depredators  were  left  in  possession  of  their  spoil,  notwithstanding  that 
the  publisher  paid  1525  pounds  for  the  two  first  cantos  alone.  For  what  was  objec- 
tionable in  the  poem  Lord  Byron  could  never  offer  a  plausible  defence.  He  affected  to 
call  the  clamour  *'  nonsensical  prudery,"  but  he  must  have  been  conscious  how 
fallaciously,  when  such  personal  friends,  and  such  men  of  the  world,  as  Hobhouse  and 
Moore  were  of  the  number  of  the  prudes.  He  argued  that  works  no  better  or  worse 
were  admitted  among  the  classics  of  every  language  ;  but  besides  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  a  laxer  age,  it  is  part  of  the  offence  that  by  intermingling  the  beautiful 
with  the  vile,  the  admiration  paid  to  the  foi-mer  prevents  the  latter  from  passing  into 
oblivion.  At  another  time  he  maintained  that  instead  of  "Don  Juan"  being  a  eulogy 
on  vice,  it  was  designed  to  drag  the  cloak  from  the  secret  sins  of  society,  but  then  he 
details  the  worst  offences  of  his  hero  with  the  levity  of  one  who  thought  licentiousness 
a  jest,  and  virtue  a  name.  There  is  moral  enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  heartless  profli- 
gacy portrayed  in  the  poem,  but  the  reader,  to  profit  l>y  it,  must  contemplate,  in  the 
Bpiiit  of  the  weeping  philosopher,  what  the  author  wrote  iu  the  temper  of  the 
pbdosoplier  who  laughed. 


TESTIMONIES   OF  AUTHORS. 


On  the  publication  of  "Don  Juau  "  the  periodical  press  immediately 
teemed  with  the  '^judicia  doctorum — necnon  aliorum^  Iii  order  to  convey 
an  adequate  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  criticism  it  called  forth, 
we  have  followed  the  example  set  us  in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Dunciaii," 
wliere  we  read  as  follows  : — "  We  shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable 
usage  of  editors,  collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  Learned  conceruiuc 
our  Poet :  various,  indeed  ! — not  only  of  different  authors,  but  of  the 
same  author  at  different  seasons.  Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  Testi- 
monies of  such  eminent  Wits  as  would  of  course  descend  to  posterity,  and 
consequently  be  read  with  our  collection  ;  but  we  shall  likewise,  with 
incredible  labour,  seek  out  for  divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our 
diligence,  could  nevei',  at  the  distance  of  a  few  months,  appear  to  the  eye 
of  the  most  curious.  Hereby  thou  may'st  not  only  receive  the  delectation 
of  variety,  but  also  airive  at  a  more  certain  judgment,  by  a  grave  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each  other,  or  of  each  with 
himself."  In  like  manner,  therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readers  by 
selecting,  in  reference  to  "  Don  Juan,"  a  few  of  the  chief 

TESTIMONIES   OF   AUTHORS, 
beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous  of  newspapers, 

I.     THE   MORNING   POST. 

"  If  it  is  not — (and  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  not) — the  most  moral  production 
in  the  world,  but  more  in  the  '  Beppo '  style,  yet  is  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which 
Scandal  with  her  hundred  tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Mahgnity  joyfully  believed 
and  repeated,  contained  in  it.  'Tis  simply  a  tale  and  rvjlite  inerrie  conceit,  flighty, 
wild,  extravagant — immoral  too,  it  must  be  confessed  ;  but  no  arrows  are  levelled 
at  innocent  bosoms,  no   sacred  family  peace  invaded,  and  they  must  have,   indeed,  a 

strange  self-consciousness,  who  can  discover  their  own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it  " 

^Jidy,  1819.J 
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Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was  tlie  sober,  matter-of- 
fact 

II.    MORNING   UKRALn. 

"  It  is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  '  Don  Juan,'  that  truant  oflsiiring  of  Lord 
Byron's  nmse.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  with  all  its  sins,  the  cojiiousness  and 
flexibility  of  the  English  language  were  never  before  so  triiunphantly  apjiroved — that 
the  same  compass  of  talent — 'the  grave,  the  gay,  the  great,  the  small,'  comic  force, 
humour,  metaphysics,  and  observation — boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and 
curious  knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended  with  the  same  felicity 
in  any  other  poem." 

Next  comes  a  harsher  voice,  from — probably  Lees  GiHurd,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
— at  all  events,  from  that  staunch  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  "  St.  James's 
Chronicle,"  now  better  known  to  London  readers  by  its  daily  title  of  "  The 
Standard." 

ITT.     ST.  JAMDS'S    CIIKOMCLE. 

"Of  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  I'rom  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  there  Ib 
enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The  same  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed  energy  of  sentiment, 
and  the  striking  boldness  of  imagerj' — all  the  characteristics  by  which  'Ghilde  Harold,* 
the  'Giaour,'  and  the  'Corsair,'  are  distinguished- shine  with  kindred  splendour  iu 
'Don  Juan.'  Would  we  had  not  to  add  another  point  of  resemblance,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  hostility  to  religion  which  betray  thouselves  in 
almost  every  passage  of  the  new  poem  !  But  '  Don  Juan  '  is,  alas  !  the  most  licentious 
poem  which  has  for  many  years  issued  from  the  English  press." 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  "  The  New  Times,"  which  never  liveil  to  be 
old,  conducted  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir  John  Stoddart,  LL.D., 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.     NEW   TIMES. 

"The  work  is  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding  us  of  the  earlier  and  more 
inspired  day  of  the  writer,  but  chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  style  of  scattered 
versification  and  accideutiil  poetry.  Lord  Byron  knows  the  .additional  vigour  to  V« 
found  in  drawing  from  the  life  ;  and  his  portraiture  of  the  literary  matron,  who  is, 
like  Michael  Cassio,  a  great  arithmetician,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studies, 
and  a  lament  over  the  henpecked  husbands  who  are  linked  to  'ladies  intellectual,'  are 
obviously  the  results  of  domestic  recollections." 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more  sagely  than 

V.    THE  STATESMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but  possessing  very  few; 
assuming  much  originalit.v,  though  it  hath  it  not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so 
eccentric  a  flight.  It  is  too  artiticial  ;  it  is  too  much  Uke  the  enterprise  of  Icarua  ; 
and  his  declination,  or  at  any  rate,  that  of  his  book,  will  be  a.s  rapid,  if  not  aa 
disastrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of  that  ill-starred  youth." 
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We  pass  to  "  The  Literary  Gazette,"  then  edited  by  William  Jerdan, 
who  will  be  remembered  for  his  seizui-e  of  Bellingham,  the  assassin  of 
Perceval,  aud  the  establishment  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criticism 
in  England. 

TI.     LTTEEAKY   GAZETTE. 

"  There  is  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  uame  to  this  book  ;  and  the  large  quarto 
title-page  looks  quite  pure,  with  only  seventeen  words  scattered  over  its  surface  : 
perhaps  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  eipal  purity  throughout  ;  but  there  is  not  mucli 
of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious  criticism,  or  sour  morality.  Even  when 
we  blame  the  too  great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  high  admiration  of  his 
talent.  Far  superior  to  the  libertine  he  paints,  fancifulness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst 
errors,  and  no  brute  force  is  employed  to  overthrow  innocence.  Never  was  English 
festooned  into  more  luxuriant  stanzas  than  in  '  Don  Juan.'  Like  the  dolphin  sporting 
in  its  native  waves,  at  every  turn,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  aud  a 
new  beauty,  the  noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  control  over  his  means ;  and  at 
every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  however  whimsical,  delighted  us  with  nove 
and  magical  associations.  The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  of  humorous  observation  and  the  higher 
elements  of  poetical  composition.  In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpassed 
by  many  writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  but  in  highly 
wrought  interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  he  is  himself  alone." 

The  next  weekly  journalist  to  be  quoted  is  Thomas  Hill,  E-sq.,  the 
generous  patron  of  Kirke  White  and  Eobert  Bloomfield,  and  proprietor  of 

VII.    THE   CHAMPIOK. 

"  '  Don  Juan '  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  ;  and  the  mystery  in  the 
publication  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  bookseller's  trick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance 
the  sale  ;  but  although  the  book  is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the  publications 
against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  are  directed, 
we  find  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  Some, 
while  they  war  against  religion,  pay  homage  to  morality;  aud  others,  while  they 
subvert  all  morals,  cant  about  religion  ;  Lord  Byron  displays  at  once  all  the  force 
and  energy  of  his  faculties,  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of  wit  and 
ridicule,  against  whatever  is  respectable  in  either.  Though,  in  those  parts  which 
affect  to  be  critical,  the  wantonness  of  wit  is  sometimes  more  apparent  than  the 
sedateness  of  impartial  judgment  ;  and  though  the  politics  occasionally  savour  more 
of  caustic  misanthropy,  than  of  that  ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  that  subject — upon  both  these  topics,  on  the  whole,  we  find  much  more 
to  commend  than  to  censure." 

Anion?  the  Monthly  critics,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  now  defunct 

VIII.     MONTHLY   REVIEW. 

"' Don  Juan '  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be  the  surest  test  of 
genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it  ;  aud  which,  we  think,  would  have  puzzled 
Aristotle,  with  all  his  strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  have  animated  Longinus  with 
some  of  its  passn.ges,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and  have  clicked  Anacrenn  with 
joy  instead  of  with  a  grape.  We  might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seized  the 
author  to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time.  He  has  here  exhibited 
that  wonderful  veri^atility  of  style  and  thought,  which  ajipears  almost  incompatible 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  subject ;  and  the  familiar  and  the  sentimental,  the  witty 
aud  the  subhme,  the  sarcastic  and  the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are  ah 
VOL.  V.  a 
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touched  with  so  happy  an  ait,  and  mingled  together  with  such  a  power  of  union,  yet 
such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that  a  perusal  of  the  poem  appears  more  like  a  pleasing 
and  ludicrous  dream,  than  the  sobtr  feeling  of  reality." 

To  which  add  another  deceased  miscellauy — the 

IX.     LOXDOX   MAGAZINE. 

"Lord  Byron's  poem  of  '  Don  Juan,'  though  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  versatility  of 
his  powers,  is  avowedly  licentious.  It  is  a  satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the 
rules  of  conduct  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some  of  his  own  near 
connections.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain  practical  irregularities  are  things  which 
it  is  to  be  supposed  innocence  is  strong  enough  to  resist ;  but  the  quick  alternation 
of  pathos  and  profaneness, — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment  and  indecent  ribaldry, — 
of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures  of  human  distress,  rendered  keen  by  the  most 
pure  and  hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute  jeering  of  human 
nature,  and  general  mockery  of  creation,  destiny,  and  heaven  itself  this  is  a  sort  of 
violence,  the  effect  of  which  is  either  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the  reader,  au(l 
which  cannot  be  fairly  characterised  but  as  an  insult  and  outrage." 

A  third  nublicatiun  which  has  passed  away,  was  named  tlie 

X.    KEITISH  MAG.VZINE. 

"Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  glorious  fame,  has,  by  the  publication 
of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every  well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  all  who 
respected  him  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  but  has  degradc<l  his  personal  character 
lower  even  than  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  lias  many)  could  have  wished  to  see  it 
reduced.  So  gratuitous,  so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius,  was 
never,  perhaps,  before  witnessed.  We  wish  we  were  the  jioet's  next  of  kin  :  it  should 
go  hard  but  that  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquircndo  should  issue.'' 

Another  departed  sage  was  called  the 

XI.    EDIIfBXJEGH   MONTHLT  MAGAZINE. 

"This  is  by  far  the  most  offensive  of  all  Lord  Byron's  performances.  We  have 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  a  great  work,  of  which  the 
very  basis  is  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  and  the  most  obtrusive  ornaments  are 
impure  imaginations  and  blasphemous  sneers.  The  work  cannot  perish  ;  for  it  has 
in  it,  full  and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  bears  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.     Tlie  poet  is,  indeed,   '  damned  to  everlasting  fame.'" 

A  dissenting  publication,  which  still  survives  with  diminished  influence, 
has  for  its  title  the 

XII.    ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  tliat  with  which  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  replete — himself. 
The  necessary  progress  of  character,  as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  production,  haa 
conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  follow  him  even  in  thought, 
for  fear  we  should  be  beguiled  of  any  portion  of  the  detestation  duo  to  this  bold 
outrage.  Poetry  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet  which  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  admire  without  losing  some  degree  of  self-respect,  can  be 
Bafely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way, — by  passing  it  over  in  silence. 

"He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  clear  perception  of  tlie  (ruth  of  things  which 
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is  tlie  result  of  a  guilty  kuowledge  of  guud  and  evil  ;  and  mIio,  by  the  light  of  that 
knowledge,  has  deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proud  malignity  of  purpose, 
which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  consummating  change  to  accomplish. 
When  he  calculates  that  the  reader  is  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  he  takes  care  to 
throw  him  back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him  know  that  all  the  Poet's 
pathos  is  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  drunkard  between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting 
softness  of  the  courtesan,  who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  boldness  of  her 
degraded  character.  "With  such  a  man  who  would  wish  to  laugh  or  to  weep  ?  And 
yet,  who  that  reads  him  can  refrain  alternately  from  either  ?" 

Again  we  come  to  a  now  silent  oracle, 

XIII.     THE   BRITISH   CRITIC. 

' '  A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  mysterious,  to  set  the  town  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation.  A  thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  preceded  its  birth. 
At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  that  an  alarming  increase  was 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  catalogue  of  our  national  suicides  ;  at  another,  it  was  stated 
to  be  of  a  complexion  so  blasphemous,  as  even  in  these  days  of  liberality,  to  endanger 
the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.  After  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out 
creeps  '  Don  Juan,' — and,  doubtless  much  to  the  general  disappointment  of  the  town, 
as  innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  Of  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two  Cantos  contain,  not  a  tittle  could,  even  in  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit  enough 
to  be  comic ;  it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  be  lyric  ;  nor  is  it  didactic  of  anything  but 
mischief.  The  versification  and  morality  are  about  upon  a  par  ;  as  far,  therefore, 
as  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any  character  at  all,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  narrative 
of  degrading  debauchery  in  doggi'el  rhyme.  The  style  which  the  noble  lord  has 
adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most  insufferable  degree.  In  the  present 
thick  and  heavy  quarto,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  doggi-el  stanzas,  the.'-e 
are  not  a  dnzen  places  that,  even  in  the  merriest  mood,  could  laise  a  sjiiile." 

The  Editor  criticised  iiimself  more  justly  than  he  did  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
acknowledged  that  iu  not  comprehending  Lord  Byron's  wit  he  might 
perhaps  "  be  a  very  didl  dog  ;  "  l>ut  a  duller  dog  still  was  the  writer  of  the 
famous  article  in  the  no-otherwise-famous  work  (defunct  of  course),  styled 
"  The  Bi'itish  Review,"  or,  in  the  phrase  of  "  Don  Juan  " — 

XIV.     "  MY   GRANDMOTHEk's   REVIEW,  THE   BRITISH." 

' '  This  poem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron ;  but  the  name  of  neither 
author  nor  bookseller  is  on  the  title-page  :  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose  it 
not  to  be  Lord  Byron's  composition  ;  and  this  scepticism  has  something  to  justify  it, 
in  the  instance  which  has  lately  occurred  of  the  name  of  that  nobleman  having  been 
borrowed  for  a  tale  of  disgusting  horror,  published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Vampire.' 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  performance  of 
Lord  Byron  is  this  ; — that  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  an  English  nobleman,  even 
in  his  mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  public  the  dii-ect  and  palpable  falsehood  contained 
in  the  209th  and  210th  stanzas  of  the  First  Canto  : — 

'  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  British. 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 
I  Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
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And  break  a  promi<!e  after  having  niatlc  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  wliat  it  cost, 
And  smear  his  page  with  g-all  instead  of  honey, 
All  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money.' 

No  misdemeanour — not  even  tliat  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemouf 
poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  laboured  impiety — appears  to  us  in  so 
detestable  a  ligiit  as  the  acceptance  of  a  present  by  an  editor  of  a  Review,  as  the 
condition  of  praising  an  author  ;  and  yet  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is,  as 
having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid),  who  lias  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem, 
has  not  scrujiled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  '  British  Review  : '  and  that,  not  by 
insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself  to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in  return, 
with  thanks.  No  I'eer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely  be  capable  of  so  calumnious 
a  falsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so 
defamed.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot  be  Lord 
Byron's  production  :  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  Lord  Byron  will,  with  all 
gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work  imputed  to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly 
the  product  of  malignant  invention. 

"  If  soiiiebody  personating  the  Editiir  of  the  British  Review  has  received  money  from 
Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  person,  by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  conipositii>ns,  the 
fraud  might  be  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the  author  states  himself 
to  have  received  in  return.  Surely,  then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such 
letter,  he  will  jjruduce  it  for  tiiis  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  have 
not  in  positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly  deny  that  there  is  one  word  of 
truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  far  as  regard  this  Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the 
assertions  made  in  the  stanzas  above  referred  to.  We  really  feel  a  sense  of  degradation, 
as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputation  passes  through  our  mind. 

"  We  have  heard  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  consideration,  designed  what 
he  has  said  in  the  ooth  stanza  as  a  sketch  of  his  own  character  : — 

'  Yet  .Tos<S  was  au  honourable  man 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  .veil.' 

If,  then,  he  is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  in  vain  for  an  act  of  justice  at  his 
hands,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  his  word  to  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a 
jest,  (our  readers  will  judge  how  far  such  a  mode  »{  jesting  is  defensible,)  he  stated, 
■with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forgi  ry  of  a  groundless  fiction." — 
[No.  xviu.  1819.] 

This  most  solemn  reply  of  tlie  Editor  of  llie  "British  Eeview "  (Mr. 
Roberts)  to  a  most  transparent  jest,  called  forth  from  Lord  Byron  the 
hnmoroias  "Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmother's  Review." 
Tlie  next  authority  drew  from  the  Poet  a  graver  comment,  entitled 
"  Remarks  upon  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

XV.    BLACKWOOD. 

"In  the  composition  of  this  work,  there  is  uncjuestionably  a  more  thorough  and 
intense  infusion  of  genius  and  vice — power  and  profligacy — than  in  any  poem  which 
lia<l  ever  before  been  written  in  the  English,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  modem  language. 
Had  the  wickedness  leen  less  inextric;ibly  mingled  witli  the  beauty,  and  the  grace, 
and  the  strength  of  a  most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse,  our  tisk  would  have 
been  easy.  '  l)ou  Juan  '  is  by  far  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  ease, 
strength,  gaiety,  and  seriousness  extant  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry  :  the 
author  has  devoted  his  powers  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions  ;  and  it  increases 
liif)  guilt  and  our  soirow,  th.at  he  has  devoted  them  entire. 

"The  moral  .strain  of  the  wliole  poem  is  pitched  in  tlie  lowest  key.    Love— honour— 
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patriotism — religion,  aare  mentioned  only  as  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  if  their  sole  resting-place 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  iu  short,  as  if  this  miserable 
man,  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratification — having  drained  tlic  cup  uf 
sin  even  to  the  bitterest  dregs — were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human 
being,  even  in  his  frailties  ;  but  a  cool  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable 
glee  over  the  who^e  of  the  better  and  worst  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed — 
treating  well-nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most  odious  of 
vi'.es — dead  alil^e  to  the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other — a  mere 
heartless  despiser  of  that  frail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type  was  never  e.xhiliitcd  in 
a  shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation  than  in  his  own  contemptuously  distinct 
delineation  of  himself.  To  confess  to  his  Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret  agnnies,  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastic  transgressions  of  heart  and  mind,  is  the  part  of  a  conscious 
siiaier,  in  whom  sin  has  not  become  the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action.  But,  to  lay  bare 
to  the  eye  of  man — and  of  woman — all  the  hidden  convulsions  of  a  wicked  siiirit — and 
to  do  all  this  without  one  symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a  calm, 
careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and  satisfied  depravity — this  was  an  insult  winch 
no  man  of  genius  had  ever  before  dared  to  put  upon  his  Creator  or  his  species. 
Imidously  railing  against  his  God — madly  and  meanly  disloyal  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country — and  brutally  outraging  all  the  best  feelings  of  feinale  honour,  atfectiou,  and 
confidence, — how  small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the  descendant  of 
the  Byrons — a  gloomy  vizor,  and  a  deadly  weapon  ! 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the  main  incidents  in  the  private 
life  of  Lord  Byron,  and  who  have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
malignity  should  have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him  commence  a  filthy  and 
impious  poem,  with  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife — from 
whom,  even  tjy  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated  only  in  consequence  of  his 
own  cruel  and  heartless  misconduct.  It  is  in  vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  in  any 
way  to  justify  his  own  behaviour  in  that  aflair  ;  and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Woman,  that  a 
female  such  as  Lord  Byron  has  himself  described  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly,  or 
hastily,  or  lightly  separate  herself  from  the  love  with  which  she  had  once  been  inspired 
for  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was.  Had  he  not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn 
upon  scorn — had  he  not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul — there  is 
no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady  Byron  to  be,  who  woidd  not 
have  hoped  all  things,  and  suffered  all  things,  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have 
been  inwoven  with  so  many  exalting  elements  of  delicious  ]iride,  and  more  delicious 
humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a  woman  was  wrong — but  it  might  be  forgiven  ; 
tu  desert  her  was  unmanly — but  he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever  from  her 
eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion  ; — h\\%  to  injure,  and  to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back 
and  wound  her  widowed  privacy  with  rmhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery — 
was  brutaliy,  fiendishl^r,  iuexpiably  mean.  For  impurities  there  might  be  some 
possibdity  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed  to  spring  only  from  the  wreckless  buoyancy 
of  young  blood  and  fiery  passions  ; — for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were  it 
visible  that  the  misery  of  the  impious  soul  equalled  its  darkness  ; — hut  for  offences 
such  as  this,  which  cannot  proceed  either  from  the  madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the 
bewildered  agonies  of  doubt — but  which  speak  the  wilful  and  determined  spite  of  an 
unrepenting,  unsoftened,  smiling,  sarcastic,  joyous  sinner — there  can  be  neither  pity 
nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  it  is  committed  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 
our  island  ever  has  produced,  lends  intensity  a  thousand-fold  to  the  bitterness  of  our 
indignation.  Every  high  thought  that  was  ever  kindled  in  our  breasts  by  the  mu.se  of 
Byron — every  pure  and  lofty  feeling  that  ever  responded  from  within  us  to  the  sweep 
of  his  majestic  inspirations — every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm, 
is  up  in  arms  against  him.  We  'ook  back  with  a  mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the 
delight  with  which  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he  was 
furnishing  us  with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  doubt  it,  have  been  mocking  us  with  a 
cruel  mockery — less  cruel  only,  because  less  peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now 
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turned  him  from  the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile,  to  pour  the  pitiful 
chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered  devotion  of  a  virgin  bosom,  and  the  holy 
hopes  of  the  mother  of  his  child.  It  is  indeed  a  sad,  and  a  humiliating  thing  to  know, 
that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  tlie  same  pen  two  producti  )ns,  in  all  things 
so  different,  as  the  Fourth  Canto  of  '  Childe  Harold '  and  this  loathsome  '  Don 
Juan.' 

"We  have  mentioned  one,  and,  all  will  admit,  the  worst  instance  of  the  private 
malignity  wbich  has  been  embodied  in  so  many  jjassages  of  '  Don  Juan  ; '  and  we  are 
quite  sure  tiie  lofty-minded  and  virtuous  nun  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased  himself 
by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains  their  own  injuries  with  no  feelings 
save  those  of  pity  for  Him  that  has  inflicted  them,  and  for  Her  who  partakes  so  largely 
in  the  same  injuries." — [Aug.  1819.] 

The  pi'evious  "  Testimonies  "  refer  to  the  earlier — most  of  them  to  the 
first  two — Cantos  of  "  Don  Juan."  We  now  pass  to  critical  observations 
on  the  Poem  as  a  whole,  and  begin  witli  the  wholesome  admonition 
addressed  to  Lord  Byron  by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  seventy-second 
number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  : " — 

XVI.    JEFFREY. 

"Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has  been  assailed  — 
and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been  received  by  the  public  with  far  less  cordiality 
and  favour  than  lie  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to  say  that  this  appears 
to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot 
recollect  a  single  author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  reception — to 
whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just — to  whose  faults  they 
have  been  so  long  and  so  signally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  majority,  by 
his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an 
author  so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admonished — -so  kindly  entreated 
to  look  more  heedfully  to  his  opinions.  He  took  the  praiso^s  usual,  and  rejected  the 
advice.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all  his  offences — clung  more 
fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached  witli — and  only  took  leave  of  '  Childe  Harold '  to 
ally  himself  to  '  Don  Juan  ! '  That  he  h.is  since  been  talked  of,  in  public  and  in  private, 
with  less  unmingled  admiration — that  his  name  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure 
as  for  praise — and  that  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once  lulled  the 
greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his 
writings — is  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  the  world  ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 
imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

"  That  the  base  and  the  bigoted — those  whom  he  has  darkened  by  his  glory,  spited 
by  his  talents,  or  mortified  by  his  neglect — have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
disaffection,  to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar  scurrility,  is 
natural  atid  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not 
confined  to  them, — and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  assail 
one  so  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at  once  made  himself  vulnerable  by 
his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  We 
are  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame, 
Dor  the  friends  of  his  detractors  ;  and  we  tell  him — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  — 
that  we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — the  religious,  the  moral, 
and  the  candid  part  of  it— consider  the  tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and 
pernicious — and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition,  with  regret 
and  reprehension. 

"He  has  no  priest-like  cant  or  priest-like  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us.  We 
do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan  ;  nor  do  we 
descrilje  his  poetry  as  a  mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.     On  the  contrary, 
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we  firr'  iiiuIiueJ  to  believe  that  he  wislies  well  to  the  happiness  of  maukiud  ;  aud 
are  glul  to  testify  that  his  poeins  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  ot  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general 
tendeuey  we  believe  tc  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernieious  ;  and  we  even  think  that  it 
is  chiefly  by  means  I'f  tlie  line  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they  acquire 
their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may  sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a 
paraiiox  •  but  we  are  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in  the  end. 

"  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seductive  descriptions  and  pro- 
fligate represfutations,  whicli  are  extremely  reprehensible  ;  and  also  audacious  specu- 
lations, and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefensible.  But  if  these 
had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of  his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy 
ribaldry  and  flashy  scepticism,  the  niiscliief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or  Prior,  and  other  classical 
and  pardoned  writers  ;  nor  is  there  any  passage  :u  the  history  even  of  'Don  Juan'  so 
degrading  as  Tom  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  wretched 
apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  equal  indecencies  have  been  for- 
given to  his  predecessors  ;  but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed  ;  aud 
■we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the  dangerous  warmth 
of  his  romantic  situations,  aud  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might 
not  have  been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his  hard-heaited  maxims  of 
misanthropy — his  cold-blooded  and  eager  expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue 
and  honour.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  bad 
not  been  accompanied  by  that  wliich  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  i)alliation — the 
frequent  presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and 
£aith. 

"The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  in  short  is,  that  his  writings  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue — and  to  make  all  mxthusiasm 
and  constancy  of  affection  ridiculous ;  and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but  by  Lhe  constant  e.xhibition 
of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in  the  persons  of  those  wb'i  had  been  transiently 
represented  as  acluati  d  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions — and  in  the  lessons 
of  that  very  teacher  wlio  had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the 
expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions. 

"  This  is  the  charge  which  ive  liring  against  Lord  Byron.  We  say  that,  under  some 
strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  bis  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or 
illusions — hollow  aud  desjiicable  mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition — all  are  to 
be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised  ! — aud  nothing  is  really  g'Kxl,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  IjIockI,  and  of  banquets  and  intrigues 
to  soothe  it  again  !  If  this  doctrine  stood  alone  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt, 
wo  believe,  more  than  it  would  seduce  : — but  the  author  of  it  has  the  unlucky  gift  of 
peisouating  all  those  sweet  and  lolty  illusions,  and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and 
truth  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suj'pose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among 
the  iqost  devoted  of  their  votarits — till  he  cats  oft'  the  character  with  a  jerk— and, 
the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  the  vei-y  height  of  our  conception, 
resumes  his  mockery  at  all  tilings  serious  or  sublime — and  lets  us  down  at  once  on 
some  coarse  juke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless  personality — as  if  on 
purpose  to  show — '^Y]loe'er  was  edified,  himself  was  not' — or  to  demonstrate  practi- 
cally as  it  were,  and  by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feelings, 
or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment,  and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them — or 
of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  permanent  reality." 

An  autlior  well  known  for  liis  "Biographical  Dictioiiai-}-,''  and  styled 
ignomiuiously  by  Lord  Byron  "Old  Grobius,"  delivers  his  jiidgnieut  as 
follows  : — 
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XVII.     WATKIXS. 

"  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who,  by  the  bcwitchinp;  airiness  of  hia 
numbers,  aims  to  turn  the  whole  moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters.  It  mu.«t,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  in  this  tale,  he  ha.s  not  acted  the  wily  part  of  concealing  the 
poison  under  the  appearance  of  virtue  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  a  frank  cimfes.;ion 
of  his  principles,  nud  glories  in  vice  with  the  unblushing  temerity  of  a  raiii])ant  satyr 
who  acknowledge.s  no  rule  but  appetite.  The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered  doubly 
so  by  the  attractive  gaiety  of  the  language,  the  luxuriance  of  the  imagery,  and  the 
humorous  digressions  with  which  the  story  is  embellished  and  chequered." 

An  autliority  better  worth  hearing  is  tlie  ingenious,  but  eccentric  ;ind 
paradoxical,  author  of  "  The  Si)irit  of  the  Age  ;  " — 

XVIII.     MK.  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

"  '  Don  Juan '  has,  indeed,  great  power  ;  but  its  power  is  owing  to  the  force  of  the 
wrious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity  of  the  contrast  between  th;it  and  the  flashy  passages 
with  which  it  is  interhirded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one 
step.  You  laugh  and  are  surprised  that  any  one  should  turn  round  and  travestie 
himself:  the  drollery  is  in  the  utter  discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings.  The  noble 
lord  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  talents  in  this  way.  He  hallows 
in  order  to  desecrate  ;  takes  a  jdeasuri'  in  defacing  the  images  of  beauty  bis  hands 
have  wrought  ;  and  raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven,  only  to  dash 
them  to  the  earth  asrain,  and  break  them  in  pieces  the  more  effectually  from  the  very 
height  they  have  fallen.  Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  turned  into  a 
jest  by  the  very  person  who  has  kindled  it,  and  who  thus  fatally  qtienches  the  sparks 
of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lord  Byron  is  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trifling,  some- 
times profligate  and  sometimes  moral, — Init  when  he  is  most  serious  and  most  moral, 
he  is  only  jirejjaring  to  mortify  the  unsuspecting  i-eader  by  putting  a  pitiful  hoax  ui)un 

hiul." 

We  now  introduce  a  gentler  judge,  tlio  aniial)le  and  humane  Sir  Samuel 
Egeiton  Brydges,  Bart.,  a  poet  as  -well  as  a  critic  on  poetry. 

XIX.    BRYDGES. 

"  'Don  Juan'  is,  no  doubt,  vei-y  licentious  in  parts,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to 
praise  it  very  much  ;  and  makes  it  improper  for  those  who  have  not  a  cool  and  correct 
judgment,  and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  parts  from  the  numerous  beautiful 
passages  intermixed.  But  nowhere  is  the  poet's  mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous, 
and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  more  .surprising.  It  has  all  sorts  of  faults,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  which  are  disgu.sting  ;  but  it  has,  also, 
almost  every  sort  of  poetical  merit ;  there  are  in  it  .some  of  the  finest  passages  which 
Lord  Byron  ever  wrote  ;  there  is  amazing  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  it  ;  there  is 
exquisite  humour  ;  there  is  freedom,  and  bound,  and  vigour  of  narr.ative,  imagery, 
sentiment,  and  style,  which  are  admirable  ;  there  is  a  vast  fertility  of  deep,  extensive, 
and  original  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  profusion  of  a  prompt  and 
most  richly-stored  memory.  The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical  ;  the  descriptions 
are  brilliant  and  glowing,  yet,  not  overwrought,  but  fresh  from  nature,  and  faithful 
to  her  colours  ;  and  the  prevalent  character  of  the  whole  (toting  too  many  dark  spots) 
not  dispiriting,  though  gloomy  ;  not  niisimthropic,  though  bitter  ;  and  not  repulsive 
to  the  vi.sions  of  ])oet:avl  enthusiasm,  though  indignant  and  resentful.  1  know  not 
liow  to  wish  he  had  never  written  this  poem,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  and  intermingled 
mischief  !  There  are  parts  of  it  which  are  among  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his 
genius  ;  and,  what  is  evi-n  better,  there  are  parts  which  throw  a  blaze  of  light  ajjoa 
ihe  knowledge  of  human  life.". 
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Our  next  paragraph  is  from  "  Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  of  '  Don 
Juan,'  "  (1822,)  by  Uie  author  of  "  Lacon  ;  or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words," 
wiclcedly  miscalled  by  Lord  Byron,  "Few  Things  in  Many  Words." 

XX.     KEY.  CALEB    COLTOlSr. 

' '  The  muse  of  Byi'on  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  hand  of  an  adept ;  it  ia 
proffered  in  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold  ;  it  will  please  the  palate,  remain  on  the 
stomach,  and  circulate  through  the  veins.  We  live  in  an  age  when  orators  are  trying 
how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without  being  hanged,  poets  how  much  nonsense  they 
may  write  without  being  neglected,  and  libertines  how  much  licentiousness  they  may 
Tenture  upon  without  being  execrated  and  despised.  We  consider  '  Don  Juan '  to  be  a 
bold  experiment,  made  by  a  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience  of  the 
public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  man  of  Lord  Byron's  stupendous  powers 
should  lend  himself  to  such  unworthy  purposes  as  these  ;  led  thereto  by  the  grovelling 
gratification  of  dazzling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knave  ;  of  supporting  the  weakest 
sophistry  by  the  strongest  genius,  and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit. 
He  applies,  alas  !  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  but  to  censure  us, 
and,  like  Nero,  gives  us  nothing  but  a  little  harmony  to  console  us  for  the  coutiagratiou 
he  has  caused.  I  sliall  sum  up  my  opinion  of  'Don  Juan'  in  the  words  of  Scaliger  on 
a  poem  of  Cardinal  Bembus  : — ''  Hoc  poema  vocave  possis  aat  obsccenitssunani  elec/an- 
tiaiib,  aut  elegantissimam  obsccenitatem.''  " 


The  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D.,  whom  Sidney  Smith  termed  "  a  silly  and 
sacred  gentleman,"  and  who  was  certainly  a  very  dull  and  pompous 
preacher,  jiubllshed  a  sermon,  which  was  sold  by  his  pew-upeners,  entitled 
"  Lord  Byron's  Works,  viewed  in  connexion  with  Christianity  and  the 
Obligations  of  Social  Life."  Thus  declaims  the  Doctor  with  stupifying 
stateliuess  : — 

-XXI.    STYLES. 

"Be  assured,  my  brethren,  it  is  with  sorrowful  reluctance  I  feel  myself  called  upou 
to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The 
pnem  is  one  in  which  the  autlior  has  put  firth  all  the  energy  of  his  wonderful  ficulties ; 
lior  has  he  written  anything  more  decisively  and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius.  It  is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature  ;  and  will 
remain  to  all  ages  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  exalted  geniu?  and  depi-aved  heart  of 
the  writer.  It  is  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions  ;  and  flows  on  in  one 
continual  stream  of  pollution.  Its  great  design  seems  to  be,  to  shame  the  good  out  of 
their  virtues,  and  to  inspire  the  wicked  with  the  pride  of  depravity.  If,  for  a  moment, 
the  author  apjiears  to  fo;get  himself,  and  to  suffer  his  muse  to  breathe  of  purity  and 
tenderness — if  a  touch  of  humanity,  a  faint  gleam  of  goodness,  awaken  our  sympatliy, 
he  turns  upon  us  with  a  sneer  of  contempt,  or  laughs  our  sensibility  to  scorn. 
Indeed,  throughout,  we  discover  the  heartless  despiser  of  human  nature ;  —  a 
denaturalised  being,  who,  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratificadon, 
and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  is  no 
longer  human,  even  in  his  frailties,  but  a  cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh 
with  equal  derision,  the  most  pure  ot'  virtues  and  the  most  odious  of  vices,  dead  alike 
to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  deformity  of  the  other  ;  yet  possessing  a  restless 
spirit  of  seduction, — debasing  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  he  may  more  surely  bring 
ir.to  a':-tiou  his  baser  appetites  and  passions.  To  accomplish  this,  he  has  lavished  all 
the  wiles  of  his  wit,  all  the  enchantments  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a 
libertine  ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  passages  are  mildewed  with  impurity.     The 
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cloven  foot  of  llie  libidinous  satyr  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  angel-wing  ai 
genius.  0,  my  liretbren  !  how  I  wish  that  the  style  of  this  discourse  could  be  less 
accusatory  and  seven-  ! " 

The  "  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron  "  attracted  considerable  notice  ;  and 
*vas  ascribed,  we  believe  erroneously,  to  the  Eev.  George  Croly. 

XXII.    CATO. 

"  Whatever  your  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writings  has  contributed  to  ilie 
security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue.  Have  you  not  offended  against  decency  ?  and 
repudiated  shame  ?  Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  as  a  harlot  ? 
How  your  fame  will  stand  with  itosterity,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  something  like  the  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  emperor  a  tyrant  or  a  god  will  per])lex 
the  judgment  of  succeeding  generations  as  to  the  credit  and  character  of  your  poetiy. 
They  will  hardly  know  if  they  shall  deify  or  desecrate  a  gen  us  so  majestic,  degrading 
itself  by  subjects  and  sentiments  so  repulsive.  He  who  brutalises  every  feeling  that 
gives  dignity  to  social,  every  principle  that  imparts  comfort  to  domestic,  life — he  who 
represents  all  chastity  as  visionary,  and  all  virtue  as  vile,  is  not  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man — he  is  a  living  literary  monster." 

After  much  diligence  we  have  failed  to  discover  the  full  n.une  of  a 
writer  who  affixed  to  his  criticism  the  initials  W.  C 
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"  It  is  to  '  Don  Juan,'  the  last  of  Lord  Hvi-on's  productions,  that  he  will  owe  his 
Immortality.  It  is  his  only  work  which  excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight ;  by  its 
power  of  attracting  and  detaining  attention.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment 
with  which  it  abjunds,  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every 
canto,  excite  at  once  astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  sixteen 
s;vtires  of  Juvenal,  there  is  notliing  in  antiquity  so  bitter  or  decisive,  as  the  sixteen 
canto?  of  '  Don  Juan.'  The  Roman  satirist  exhibits  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion, 
of  hatred  and  invective  ;  the  English  censor  displays  a  contempt  of  the  various  relatioas 
of  society,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults,  and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal 
disdains  to  wield  the  feeble  weapon  of  ridicule — Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness  with 
merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  jocular  with  sentiments  of  exasperatiou  and  revenge. 
Juvenal  is  never  pathetic — 15yron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  of  excellence, 
destroys  its  effect  by  effusions  of  ridicule  or  iii.sensibility.  Both  poets,  however, 
exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resentment  against  the  miserable  victims  which  they 
sacrifice  to  their  fury — the  same  scnrn  for  mankind — and  the  same  vehemence  in 
depicting  their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  existing  villany,  strike  at 
corruption  and  profligacy,  and  trample  upon  the  turpitude  and  ba.seness  of  high  life. 
Both  are  grave,  intrepid,  and  implacable.  If  at  any  time  they  relax  the  sternness  ot 
their  manner,  they  never  forget  themselves.  They  sometimes  smile,  indeed,  but  their 
smile  is  more  terrilde  than  their  frown  :  it  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indignation 
is  mingled  with  contempt." 

The  sarcastic  gaiety  of  "A  Letter  to  Loid  Byron,  by  John  Bull," 
London,  1821,  was  tlioiight  by  tlie  poet  himself  to  be  extremely  clever, 
and  lie  was  curious  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author,  whom  he  suspected 
to  be  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 
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XXIV.    JOHN   BULL. 

"Stick  to  'Don  Juan  :'  it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  yuu  have  ever  written  ;  and  it 
will  live  many  years  after  all  your  Harolds  have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

'  A  scliool-girl'.?  tale — the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

I  consider  '  Don  Juan '  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  your  works  :  it  is  by  far  the 
most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ; 
and  everybody  thinks  as  I  do  of  it,  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say  so.  Old 
Gifford's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr.  Croker  chuckled  ;  Dr.  Whitaker 
smirked  ;  Mr.  Milman  sighed  ;  Mr.  Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

' '  I  think  the  great  charm  of  its  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much  like  the  style  of  any 
other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  utter  humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
style  of  the  Italian  weavers  of  meriy  ottava  rima ;  their  men-iment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  men-imeut ;  yours  is  everything,  because  it  is 
delightfully  intermingled  with,  and  contrasted  by,  all  manner  of  serious  things — 
murder  and  lust  included.  It  is  alsn  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of  having  plagiarised 
it  from  Mr.  Frere's  pretty  and  graceful  little  Whistlecrafts.  The  measure,  to  be  sure, 
is  the  same  ;  but  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two 
poets  is  as  ditferent  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes  elegantly,  playfully,  very  like  a 
gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and  a  respectable  man  ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever 
will  sell.  Your  '  Don  Juan,'  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasciviously,  fiercely, 
laugliingly, — everybody  .sees  in  a  moment  that  nobody  could  have  written  it  but  a  man 
of  the  first  ordei',  both  in  genius  and  in  dissipation— a  real  master  of  all  his  tools — 
a  profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming  devil  ; — and  accordingly  the  Don  sells, 
and  will  selJ,  to  the  end  of  time,  whether  our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Murray,  honour 
it  with  his  imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  I  will  mention  a  book,  however, 
from  which  I  do  think  you  have  taken  a  great  many  hints  ;  nay,  a  great  many  pretty 
full  sketches,  for  your  Juan.  It  is  one  whion  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees  men- 
tioned in  reviews,  because  it  is  a  book  written  on  the  anti-humbug  principle.  It  is — 
you  know  it  exceedingly  well — it  is  no  other  than  '  Faublas,'  a  book  which  contains  as 
much  good  fun  as  Gil  Bias,  or  Moliere  ;  as  much  good  luscious  description  as  the 
Heloise  ;  as  much  fimcy  and  imagination  as  all  the  comedies  in  the  English  Unguage 
put  together,  and  less  humbug  than  any  one  given  romance  that  has  been  written  since 
Don  Quixote — a  book  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  roties,  and  in  the  desks  of 
divines,  and  under  the  pillows  of  spinsters — a  book,  in  a  word,  which  is  read  uni- 
versally— I  wish  I  could  add — in  the  original. 

"But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of  '  Don  Jua;i,'  which  is 
entii-ely  and  inirait  ibly  your  own — the  sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy — beautifully  easy ^ 
anti-humbug  style  of  '  Don  Juan.'  Ten  stanzas  of  it  are  worth  all  your  '  Manfred  ' — 
an  I  yet  your  '  Manfred'  is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its  way.  I  had  really  no  idea,  what 
a  very  clever  fellow  you  were  till  I  read  '  Don  Juan.'  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
very  little  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  the  test  of  half  a  century, 
except  the  Scotch  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  'Don  Juan.'  They  will  do  so 
1  ecause  they  are  written  with  perfect  facility  and  nature — because  their  materials  are 
all  drawn  from  life." 

Coming  once  more  to  men  witli  names,  we  present  the  judgments  of  the 
biographers  of  Byron,  beginning  with  this  extract  from  a  Life  by  the 
novelist — 

XXV.     GALT. 

"Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  tendency  of  '  Don  Juan  ; '  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  L'-'-d  Byron's  masterpiece  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all 
the  varieties  ot  his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  playfulness  not  found  to  an  equal 
degree  in  any  other  ol  his  works.  The  serious  and  pathetic  portions  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  ;  the  descriptions  have  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  pictures  in    'Childe 
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Harold,'  and  are,  raoi-tover,  generally  drawn  from  nature  ;  while  the  s;itire  is  for  tlie 
most  pait  curiously  ass^diated  and  sjiarklingly  witty.  The  characters  are  sketched 
v.itli  amazing  firmness  and  freedom  ;  aurl,  though  sometimes  grotesque,  are  yet  not 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  au  ejiic  jwem,  but  it  may  lie  more  properly 
described  as  a  j)oetical  novel.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  inculcate  any  jiarticular  imiral, 
or  to  do  more  than  unmantle  the  decorum  of  society.  15old  and  buoyant  throughout, 
it  exhibits  a  free  irreverent  knowledge  of  the  world,  laughing  or  mocking  a?  the 
tliought  serves,  in  the  most  unexpected  antitheses  to  the  ju-oprieties  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  Tlie  object  of  the  poem  is  to  describe  the  progress  of  a  libertine 
through  life  ;  not  an  unprincipled  jirodigal,  whose  profligacy,  growing  wltii  bis  growth 
and  strengthening  witli  his  strength,  ])asses  from  volujituous  indulLreuce  into  the 
morbid  sensuality  of  systematic  debauchery  ;  but  a  j'oung  gentleman  who,  whirled  by 
the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  his  animal  spirits  into  a  world  of  adventures,  in  which  lii.s 
stars  are  chiefly  in  fault  for  his  liaLions,  settles  at  last  into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  a 
moral  speaker  on  divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a  subscriber  to  the  Society  for  tlie 
Suppression  of  Vice." 

From  "  I/ord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  we  quote  the 
ungenerous  testimony  of  the  poet's  guest  and  debtor  Leigh  Hunt. 

xxvr.   LETcn  uuxt. 

"  Ilis  hero  in  'Don  Juan'  was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  of  hii  own  nature. 
When  the  autha-  .speaks  in  his  own  person,  be  is  ewileavouring  to  bully  himself  ini  ■  a 
satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and  courting  the  eulogies  of  the  'kmwing.'  His 
jealousy  oi  Wordsworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  ])ot  ts  was  not  more  creditable 
to  him.     He  pretended  to  think  worse  of  them  than  he  did." 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  iu 
1817-18,  thus  proceeds  his  principal  biographer — 

XXVII.    jrooRE. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  features  of  the  progeny  itself  would  but  too  plainly 
indicate,  that  Lord  Byron  conceived  and  wrote  jiart  of  his  poem  of  '  Don  Juan  ; ' — and 
never  did  pages  more  faithfully,  and  in  many  respects  lamentably,  reflect  every  variety 
of  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion  that,  like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the 
author's  mind  in  writing  them.  The  cool  shrewdness  of  age,  with  the  vivacity  and 
glowing  temperament  of  youth, — the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility  of  a 
Riius.seau,  — tiie  minute  practical  knowledge  of  a  man  of  society,  with  the  abstract  and 
self-contemplative  spirit  of  the  poet, — a  suscejitibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most 
afiecting  in  human  virtue,  nith  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most  fatal 
to  it, —the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now 
rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breathing  of  heaven, — such  was  the  strange  assemblage 
of  c  .ntrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  all  brought  to  bear, 
in  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from  which  alone  could  have  sjirung  this  extraordinary 
poem — the  most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects,  ])ainful  display  of  the  versatility  of 
genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  and  deplore." 

In  a  tribute  sent  to  iin  Ediuburgh  newspaper  on  receiving  tlie  news  of 
Lord  Byron's  death,  we  have  "Dun  Juan  "  touched  on  by 

XXVIII.     WALTER   SCOTT. 

"  .\8  vario  s  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself  (this  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
arc  atviuainted  with  his  '  Don  Juan'),  he  has  embraced  every  toi>ic  of  human  life,  and 
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sounded  every  string  ou  tlie  divine  Larp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and 
heart-astounding  tones.  Tlicre  is  scarce  a  passion  or  a  situation  which  has  escaped 
bis  pen  ;  and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the  weeping  and  tlie  laughing 
Muse,  although  his  nio^t  powerful  oifji-ts  have  certainly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene. 
His  genius  seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  use  did  not  exhaust  his 
powers,  nay  seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigour.  Neither  'CHlde  Harold,'  nor  any 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels  of  poetry 
than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos  of  'Don  Juan,'  amidst  verses  which 
the  author  appears  to  have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree 
resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind." 

In  a  little  journal  conducted  by  Goethe,  and  entitled  "  Kunst  und 
AUlierthum,"  i.  e.  "Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  III.  1821),  there  appeared 
a  translation  into  German  of  part  of  the  first  canto  of  "  Don  Juan,"  with 
some  remai'ks  by  the  distinguislied  Editor, 

XXIX.     GOETHE. 

"'Don  Juan'  is  a  thoroughly  genial  work — misanthropical  to  the  bitterest 
savageness,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  sweet  feelings  ;  and  when  we  once 
imderstand  and  apjireciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fretfully  and  vainly 
to  wish  him  other  than  he  is,  it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  what  he  chooses  to  pour 
out  before  us  with  such  unbounded  audacity — with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  is  in  every  respect  answerable  to  the  strange,  wild 
simplicity  of  the  conception  and  plan  :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  Ids  phrase, 
than  he  does  of  flattering  his  kind  ;  and  yet  when  we  examine  the  piece  more  nar- 
i-owly,  we  feel  that  English  poetry  is  in  possession  of  what  the  German  has  never 
attained,  a  classically  elegant  comic  style.  'If  I  am  blamed  for  recommending  this 
work  for  translation — for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  introduce  so  imjuoral 
a  performance  among  a  quiet  and  uncorrupted  nation — I  answer,  that  I  really  do  no 
perceive  any  likelihood  of  our  virtue's  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way  :  Poets 
and  Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be,  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  more  pernicious  than 
r.he  daily  newspapers  which  lie  on  every  table." 


"With  the  judgment  of  Scott  and  Goethe  we  conclude  these  prolegomena, 
aiul  will  interpose  no  lesser  authority  between  them  and  the  only  genius 
of  their  generation  who  could  rank  with  them  in  power. 
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DON     JUAN. 

CANTO    THE    FIRST.* 

'  D'-j:ni)  at  Venice  Scpicmber  6;  fiuished  Nov.  ],  1818."— B. 


FEAGMENT. 

On  the  bach  of  the  Poefs  MS.  of  Canto  I, 


1  WOULD  to  lieaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay, 
As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feehng 

I'ccause  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away — 
And  for  the  future — (but  I  write  this  reeling. 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day, 
So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

1  say — the  future  is  a  serious  matter — 

And  so — for  God's  sake — hock  and  soda-water  I 


Si 
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DEDICATION. 


I. 


Bob  Southey  !     You're  a  poet — Poet-laureate, 
And  representative  of  all  the  race ; 

Although  'tis  true  that  you  tuni'd  out  a  Tory  at 
Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a  common  case ; 

And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  !  what  are  ye  at  ? 
With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 

A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 

Like  "  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pye ; 


II. 


"  Wliich  pye  being  opened  they  began  to  sing  " 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good), 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ; — 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 
But  like  a  hawk  encumber'd  with  his  hood, — 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 

I  wish  h(;  would  explain  his  Explanation.' 


III. 


VOL.   V. 


You,  Bob  !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know. 
At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 

To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below. 
And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so. 
And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 

Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high.  Bob, 

And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry.  Bob  ! 
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IT. 


And  "NYordswortli,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion  " 
(I  think  the  quarto  hokls  five  hundred  pages). 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vast}^  version 
Of  his  new  system  to  perplex  the  sages ; 

'Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion, 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages — 

And  he  who  understands  it  woukl  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


You — Gentlemen  !  by  dint  of  long  seclusion 

From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 
At  Keswick/  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 

Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 
To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 

That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 
There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion,  fj 

^Yhicli  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for  ocean.  [' 

vr. 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought, 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
You  have  your  salary  ;  was't  for  that  you  wrought 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise  ? '  , 

You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still,  t 

And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

VII. 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 

Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes; — let  them  go — 
To  you  I  envy  neitlier  fruit  nor  boughs —  i 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below,  ' 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow  : 
Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  ]\Ioorc,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 
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VIII. 

Fov  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 

f  ^f  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  patli  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
lieing  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion. 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To — God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 


If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 

Milton  appeal'd  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 
If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 

And  makes  the  word  "  Miltonic  "  mean  "  sublime," 
He  deignM  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime ; 
He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 
But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XI. 

Think'st  thou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man — arise, 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  more 

The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 
Or  be  aUve  again — again  all  hoar 

With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale^ — and  poor 

W^ould  /le  adore  a  sultan  ?  /le  obey 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereatih  ?" 

x2 


v,ii> 
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XII. 

Cold-bloodedj  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant ! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  youiii^  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 
And  til  us  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 

Transferr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore, 
The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want, 

^Vith  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more, 
To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix'd. 
And  offer  poison  long  already  mixM. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  plirase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile; 
Not  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaze 

From  that  Ixioji  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 
A  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confin.od, 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 

Cobbling  at  manacles  for  uU  mankind —      -  (S''^''' 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains, 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind, 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
llath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  tit, 
Eutroj)ius  of  its  many  masters,* — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 
Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice. 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 
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XVI, 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds. 

For  I  will  wewevfeel  them ; — Italy  ! 
Tliy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-tlmig  breathed  o'er  thee — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds, 

Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves,  allies,  kings,  armies  still, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 

Meantime,  Sir  Laureate,  I  proceed  to  dedicate, 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 

'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "buff  and  blue; " ' 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostacy's  so  fashionable,  too. 
To  keep  07ie  creed's  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian?* 

Vbniob,  September  16,  1818. 


NOTES  TO  DEDICATION. 


*  [Coleridge's  •'Biographia  Literaria"  appeared  in  1817.] 

2  [Mr.  Soutliey  is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  resided  at  Keswick.  Mr, 
Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  cue  time  on  Grasmere,  afterwards  settled  at  Mount  Rydal, 
near  Ambleside.] 

^  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  Customs — it  is,  T  think,  in  that  or  the  Excise 
— besides  another  at  Lord  Lonsdale's  table,  where  tliis  poetical  charlatan  and  political 
parasite  licks  up  the  crumbs  witli  a  hanlened  alaciity  ;  the  converted  Jacobin  having 
long  subsided  into  the  clownish  sycophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

■•  "Pale,  but  not  cadaverous  :" — Jtilton's  two  elder  daughters  are  said  to  have 
robbed  him  of  his  books,  besides  cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  his 
house,  &c.  &c.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a  scholar,  must 
have  been  singularly  painful.  Hayley  compares  him  to  Lear.  See  part  third,  Life  of 
Milton,  by  W.  Ilayley  (or  Haile}',  as  spelt  in  the  edition  before  me). 

*  Or,— 

"  Would  he  subside  into  a  hackney  Laiu-eate — 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn'd  Iscariot  ? " 

I  doubt  if   "Laureate"  and    "Iscariot"    be  good  rhymes,  but  must  say,  as  Ben 
Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged  him  to  rhyme  with — 

' '  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister." 
Jonson  answered — "I,   Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wife."     Sylvester  answered, — 
"That  is  not  rhyme." — "  No,"  said  Ben  Jonson  ;  "  but  it  is  true.^^ 

*  For  the  chai-acter  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  minister  at  the  court  of  Arcadius, 
see  Gibbon.  [ ' '  Eutropius,  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople, succeeded  the  haughty  minister  whoso  ruin  he  had  accomplished,  and  whose 
vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his  artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribune  to  pronounce  judgment,  or  to  repeat  elabo- 
rate harangues  ;  and  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in 
the  dress  and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency  always  betrays 
a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind  :  nor  does  Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the 
folly  of  the  design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His  awkward 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the  spectators  ;  the  (xoths 
expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  general  might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  anil 
the  name  of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious,  perhaps,  than 
hatred  to  a  public  character." — Gibbon.] 

'  [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  an  uniform  of  blue  and  buff: 
hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 

*  I  allude  not  to  our  friend  Landor's  hero,  the  traitor  Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's 
hero,  vulgarly  yclept  "  The  Apostate." 


DON    JUAN, 


CANTO  THE   FIRST. 


I  WANT  a  liero  :  an  uncommon  want, 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one. 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant. 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one : 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

ril  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time.' 

II. 

Vernon,^  the  butcher  Cumberland,'  Wolfe,'  Hawke,' 

Prince  Ferdinand,*  Granby,'  Burgoyne,^  Keppel,®  Howe," 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk, 

And  fill'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now ; 

Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs  stalk. 
Followers  of  fame,  ''nine  farrow  ''  of  that  sow  : 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte,"  and  Dumourier 

Eecorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 
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III. 

Barnave/'  Brissot,"  Condorcet,"  Mirabeau," 

Petion,'*  Clootz,"  Dauton/"  Marat,"  La  Fayette/' 

W  ere  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert,^'  Hoche,"  Marceau,'"  Lannes,'^  Desaix,*  Moreau,* 
With  many  of  the  mihtary  set. 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 

Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn'd ; 

There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 
'Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd ; 

Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular. 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern'd ; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service. 

Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon  '^ 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  Hke  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none ; 

But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
And  so  have  been  forgotten  : — I  condemn  none. 

But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 
So,  as  I  said,  I'll  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 

Tl. 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  "in  medias  res  " 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  tuni))ike-road),^ 

And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 
AVhat  went  before — by  way  of  episode, 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease. 
Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 

Which  servco  the  happy  conj)le  for  a  tavern. 
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vu. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 
Tlie  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning. 
And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 

(iVlthough  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan^s  father. 
And  also  of  his  mother,  if  youM  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  ^^ — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 

So  says  the  proverb — and  I  quite  agree ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see  :^ 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX, 

His  father's  name  was  Jose — Bon,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse. 

Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 
Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot — but  that's  to  come Well,  to  renew  : 


His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone  : 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  t\\y^  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 
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XI. 

Her  memory  was  a  mine  :  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Calderoii  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 
So  that  if  any  actor  missM  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy ; 
For  her  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art/" 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adorned  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez. 

XII. 

Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical. 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity. 
Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all, 

Her  serious  sayings  darkened  to  sublimity;" 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 

A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity, 
Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 
And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  "  the  Lord's  prayer," 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — Tm  nearly  sure; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem. 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em." 

XIV. 

She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song. 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen  'em. 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong. 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean  'em, 
"'Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  'I  am,' 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 


i 
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XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  looked  a  lecture. 
Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily. 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director. 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romillj," 

The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector. 
Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 

One  sad  example  more,  that  *'  All  is  vanity," — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  "  Insanity.") 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers. 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education,^" 

Or  "  Ccelebs'  Wife  "^'  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 

Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers  ; 

To  others'  share  let  "  female  errors  fall," 

Eor  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

XVII. 

Oh  !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  conii)arison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison  : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  "  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar  !  '* 

XTIIT. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours. 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,^' 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Don  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 
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XIX.  1 

lie  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

^Yith  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learned, 
Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 

And  never  dreum'd  his  lady  was  concerned ; 
Tiie  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 

To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturn'd, 
AVhisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two, 
Ikit  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do.  j 

XX. 

jVow  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 

A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities  j 
IVeglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it. 

And  such,  indeed,  siie  was  in  her  moralities ;  * 
But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit,  I 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities,  I 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape  ■ 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 


XXI. 


This  was  an  easy  matter  with  u  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard  ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 

That  you  might  "  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan  ;  "  * 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands. 

And  wliy  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XX  ir. 

'Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education. 
Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  born  and  bred. 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation  : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  liead, 

I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 
But — Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Liform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all  ? 
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xxiir. 

Don  Jose  and  his  lady  quarrel!' d — why, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine^ 
Though  several  tliousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity  ; 

But  if  there's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends'  affairs, 
iVot  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind; 

I  think  the  foolish  ])eople  were  possessed, 
I'or  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess'd — 
But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind, 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth  j 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  thev'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home. 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XX  f  I. 

Don  Jose  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

Por  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ;  * 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out. 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt. 
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XXVII. 

For  Inez  call'd  some  druggists  and  physicians, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,'^ 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions. 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  had  ; 

Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  depositions, 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 

llequired  this  conduct — which  seem\l  very  odd. 

XXVIII, 

She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
And  open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters. 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Se\dlle  for  abettors, 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted)  ; 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters. 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 

"With  such  serejiity  her  husband's  woes. 
Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kiU'd,  and  nobly  chose 
Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose. 
And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 
That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  "  AVhat  magnanimity  V* 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us. 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ; 
'Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous. 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends; 
AjuI  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  mains  animus" 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends: 
Revenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  'tis  not  wi/  fault,  if  oi/iern  hurt  you. 
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XXXI. 


And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

I'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all 

And  science  profits  by  tliis  resurrection — 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 


XXXII. 


Their  friends  "  had  tried  at  reconciliation,"' 

Then  their  relations,"*  who  made  matters  worse, 

('Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse — 

I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation)  : 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce," 

But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died  :  and  most  unluckily,  because. 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws, 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circumspect) 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah  !  he  died ;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees  : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease — 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  called  the  tertian, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 
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XXXV. 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honourable  man, 

That  I  must  sav,  who  knew  him  very  well : 

Therefore  his  frailties  I'll  no  further  sfcaii, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  (ell  : 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa's  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius),^' 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  born  bilious. 

XXXVI. 

Whatever  might  be  his  worlhlessness  or  worth, 
Poor  fellow  !  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Let's  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth "' — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth. 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round  him : '" 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 

Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons — so  he  died.'" 

xxxvn. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages  and  lands, 

Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands  : 

[nez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair. 
And  answer'd  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

xxxvm. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon. 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree  : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Aragon). 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again. 

He  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress — or  a  nunnery. 
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XXXIX. 

But  that  vvhicli  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 

And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 

Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 

And  so  they  wei'e  submitted  first  to  her,  all. 
Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse. 
The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 
In  all  these  he  wa^  much  and  deeply  read  ; 

But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that's  loose. 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species. 
Was  ever  sufi'er'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle. 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle. 
And  for  their  J^neids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,'" 

W^ere  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 


XLII. 


Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 
Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 

Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  don't  think  Sajipho's  Ode  a  good  example. 

Although  Longinus  "  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  fortli  on  wings  more  ample; 

But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 

Beginning  with  "  Formosum  Pastor  Corydon." 

VOL.  V.  p 
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XLIII. 

Liicrptius'  irrelicrioii  is  too  stroiif; 

Tor  early  stoinaclis,  to  prove  wholesome  food  ; 
I  Ciui't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
Tot  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song, 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude  ; 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  p.irtial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XI.IV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men  who  phsce. 
Judiciously  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

'J'he  grosser  parts  ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  mucii  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,™ 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,  '^ 
"Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index; 

XLY. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  swoo])/^ 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages  ; 

They  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  handsome  troop. 
To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages. 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

'Jo  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  altogetlier. 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined  ;  and  how  they, 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all. 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 
Is  mure  than  I  know — But  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  he.v  son  another. 
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XLVII. 

Sermons  he  readj  and  lectures  he  endured, 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints  ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints  ; 
But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured. 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  tlie  reader  envy  his  transgressions.'* 

XLVIII. 

This,  too,  was  a  seal'd  book  to  little  Juan — 

I  cau^t  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right. 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one. 

You  miglit  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright. 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life — 
I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

xnx. 
Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given. 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 
For  half  hi?  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said,  he  Mas  a  charming  child. 

At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy  ; 
Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild. 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them  :  to  destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil'd, — 

At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  joy 
Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady. 
Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 
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1  hail  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  liave  them  still, 
13ut  what  I  say  is  neither  liere  nor  there : 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill  : 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  j)air — 

But  scandars  my  aversion — 1  protest 

Againt^t  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jest. 

LII. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing — but 
T/iis  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own — 

That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  T  have  none), 

'Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone, 

No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college. 

For  there  it  was  1  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge. 

LIII. 

For  there  one  learns — 'tis  not  for  me  to  boast. 
Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  t/iai, 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there's  the  place — but  "  Vermmi  sat," 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  as  most, 

Knowledire  of  matters — but  no  matter  wJiat — 

I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sous  should  not  be  educated  so. 


HV. 


Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he  seem'd 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page; 
And  every  body  but  his  mother  dccm'd 

Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  eh:e  she  might  have  scream'd) 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Wa«  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 
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LV. 


Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion. 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 

Of  many  charms  in  Jier  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean. 

Her  iione  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 

(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 


LVI. 


The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin  ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanisli,  by  the  by; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
"When  })roud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

JJoabdil  wept,"  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

LVII.  . 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be; 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown. 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  m  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 

Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces, 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVIII. 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
Ruin'd  its  biuod,  bat  much  improved  its  flesh; 

For  from  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 

The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 
But  there's  a  rumour  mIucIi  I  fain  Avould  hush,^'* 

'Tis  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 
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LIX. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  tlirough  every  generation. 
Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son. 

Who  left  an  only  dangliter;  my  narration 
May  liave  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 

Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flashed  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 

And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 

^Vllich  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the  whole. 

LXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o'er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow. 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 

Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow. 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning;  she,  in  sooth, 

Possess'd  au  air  and  grace  by  no  means  connnou : 

Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

liXII. 

"Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 

Of  fifty,  and  such  husl)ands  are  in  plenty; 
And  yet,  1  think,  instead  of  such  a  one 

'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty. 
Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 

And  now  I  think  on'i,  "mi  vien  in  mente," 
Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.*' 
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'/Xnr. 


'Tis  ii  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  sav, 
And  all  the  fault  of  tliat  indecent  sun, 

"Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay, 
But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray. 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate's  sultry. 


LXIV. 


Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  fortli 

(''Twas  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony '"  to  reason) ; 
AVhere  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whatever  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
Tlie  Jover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord. 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  f/co; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  ditl  not  show  it, 

Eor  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

liXVI. 

Julia  was — yet  I  never  could  see  why — 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend ; 

Between  their  tastes  tliere  was  small  sympathy, 
I'or  not  a  line  had  J  ulia  ever  penn'd  : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 
Tor  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 

Forgot  M'ith  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 
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LXVII. 

And  that  still  keeping  np  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  reiider'd  much  more  chaste. 

Site  took  his  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection. 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal. 

At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 

LXVIII. 

I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 

With  other  peo})le's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 

Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  showu  ; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 

Indillerent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 
I'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say. 
She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXIX. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often — such  a  thing  nn'ght  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harndess  styled, 

AYhen  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he; 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three; 
These  few  short  years  make  womlrous  alterations, 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 

LXX. 

Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb. 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  whv, 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  flever  saw  the  sea  or  ocean. 
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LXXI. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 

A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 

'Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 
"W^rought  change  witii  all  Armida's  fairy  art 
Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more. 
She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  tlie  while 

Eor  that  compression  in  it^  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  trutJi, 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 


LXXIII. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  disjjlays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye. 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late, 

LXXIT 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Einbarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 
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LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake : 
Ilcr  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake : 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  for  her  grace, 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

LXXVI. 

Slie  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 

And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 

Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another; 
Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 

Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 
'Tis  surely  Juan  now — No  !  I'm  afraid 
That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd. 

I,XX\  II. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtiious  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation, 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  mai\ 
Should  ever  give  her  hcn-t  tlie  least  sensation  ; 

Tii.it  is  to  sav,  a  thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion. 

For  peojjle  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

I.XXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell? 

'Llic  devil's  so  very  sly — she  could  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well, 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  tiiey're  over; 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  'tis  but  denial : 
1  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 
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LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine. 

Bright  and  immacuhite,  umnixM  and  pure. 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine  :" 

Thus  Julia  said — and  thought  so,  to  be  sure  : 
And  so  rd  have  her  think,  were  I  tlie  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 


LXXX. 

Suclr  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger  : 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kist; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger. 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger  : 

If  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime. 

But  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI. 

Love,  tlieu,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 
Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion. 

He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together — 

I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXXII. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul," 

She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 
And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole,*" 

Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 

Is  that  which  must  be  mentiou'd  in  the  sequel. 
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LXXXIII. 

Ilcr  plnji  slie  deem'd  botli  iiiiiocoiit  and  feasible, 

And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
Kot  scandal's  fangs  could  seize  on  much  that's  seizabb. 

Or  if  tlicy  did  so,  satisfied  to  nienn 
Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breiust  was  peaceable  : 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
'IVat  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 

IJer  brain,  though  in  a  dream  !   (and  then  she  sigh'd) 
Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 
I  only  say  suppose  it — infer  iws. 

(This  should  be  enfre  nans,  {ov  Julia  thouglit 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought.) 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say,  suppose  this  sup{)osition  : 

Juan  being  then  grown  uj)  to  man's  estate 
^Yould  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  afier  all,  could  not  be  great, 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 
I  mean  tl>e  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.     Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan. 

Boor  little  fellow  !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one  ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea," 
lie  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
W  liicli,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 
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Lxxxvri. 
Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless^  slow, 

His  lioine  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 
I'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so. 

But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 
By  solitude  I  mean  a  Sultan's,  not 
A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot. 


LXXXVIII. 

"  Oh  Love  !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Vvliere  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  tliy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine/' 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  uot  sing  amiss,^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

For  that  same  twining  "  transport  and  security" 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind. 

The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 

Or  love. — I  won't  say  more  about  "  entwined'"'' 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 

But  beg  "  Security"  will  bolt  the  door. 

xc. 
Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks. 

Thinking  unutterable  things  ;  he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 
There  poets  find  niaterials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 
So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible. 
Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 
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xci. 


He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth)  80  pi.rsued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul. 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 
Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 

And  turned,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCII. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth  ; 
And  then  he  tliought  of  earthquakes,  ami  of  wars. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies; — 

And  then  he  thought  of  ])onna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCIII. 

In  thonsfhts  like  these  true  wisdom  mav  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  higli. 

Which  some  are  born  with,  but  the  most  part  k-arn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 

'Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky  ;  ** 

\'i you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

1  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 
And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 

He  tliought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 
And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men  : 

He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours, 
And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again. 

He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner — 

He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 
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Xv'V. 


Sometimes  he  turu'd  to  gaze  upon  liis  book, 

Boscan,"  or  Garcilasso  ;^ — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look. 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 
Over  tlie  myotic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 

As  if  •'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted  ; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay. 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 

With several  other  things,  which  I  forget. 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  vet. 

XCVII. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries, 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease; 

But  tliat  which  cliiefly  may,  and  must  surprise. 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  witli  question  or  surmise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see^  or  would  not. 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

xoviri. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  'tis  very  common  ; 

For  instance — s^entlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is't  they  break 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous. 
They  make  some  blunder,  whicli  their  ladies  tell  us. 
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xcix. 


A  real  liusbaiid  alwavs  is  suspicious, 

Bui  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,* 

Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace, 

By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious  ; 
The  last  indeed's  infallibly  tlie  case : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly 

He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

0. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted ; 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted. 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 
Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 

The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 
Ami  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

01. 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  shan't  say  here ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes. 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

oil. 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day  ; — 
Summer's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season. 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May; 
Tlie  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason; 

But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say. 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason. 

That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more  merry  in,- 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 
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cm. 


Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  June  : — 

I  hke  to  be  particular  in  dates. 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune,"' 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states. 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology. 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.** 


orv. 


'Twas  on  tlie  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seven — 

When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 
As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 

Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,* 
To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given^ 

With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 

He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long ! 

cnr. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place, 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case ; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  face — 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  'twould  be  wise. 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  look'd  !  her  conscious  heart 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 

Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along — 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense, 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.'" 

TOL.  r.  , 
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CVII. 


She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  youth. 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth, 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endeai-s, 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whatever  it  may  in  money. 


CVIII. 


When  people  say,  "  Tve  told  you  Ji////  times," 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 

When  poets  say,  "Tve  written  f/iy  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  ihe/ll  recite  them  too ; 

In  gangs  of ,///'(//,  thieves  commit  their  crimes; 
kijlfty  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true. 

But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 

A  good  deal  may  be  bought  iov  ffti/  Louis. 

OIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
Tor  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore. 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore. 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove ; 
And  wliile  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  more, 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown. 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

ox. 

Unconsciously  she  lean'd  upon  the  other. 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

'Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imjjrudent  pair," 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so — 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 
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CXI. 


The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  confirmed  its  grasp. 

As  if  it  said,  "  Detain  me,  if  you  please ; " 
Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze  ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp. 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 


cxir. 


I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this. 

But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do  ; 

His  young  lip  thauk'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss. 
And  then,  abasliM  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new  : 

She  blush' d,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak. 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 


CXIII. 


The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon  : 
The  devil's  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 

Who  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way. 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile — 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 

CXIV. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 

To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole. 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor   which  is  not  repose. 

x2 
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cxv. 

And  Julia  sat  with  Juan,  lialf  embraced 

And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 
'Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  tlien God  kno\\s  what  next — I  can't  go  on  ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVI. 

Oh  Plato  !  Plato  !  you  have  paved  the  way, 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controulless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 

Of  poets  and  romancers  :  — You're  a  bore, 
A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb — and  have  been. 
At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-betw^een. 

CXVII. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs. 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation  ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
But  who,  alas  I  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  t-smptation  ; 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 
And  whispering  "I  will  ne'er  consent" — consented. 

oxviir. 

'Tis  said  that  Xerxes  offer' d  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 

Methinks  the  requisition's  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure  : 

For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 
Pond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 

I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 

Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 
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cxix. 


Oil  Pleasure  !  you're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing, 

Although  one  must  be  damned  for  you,  no  doubt : 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing. 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

Tm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim^. 

CXX. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take — 

Start  not !  still  chaster  reader — she'll  be  nice  lience- 

Torward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 
This  liberty  is  a  poetic  licence, 

"Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 

Of  Aristotle  and  the  Eules,  'tis  fit 

To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 


OXXI. 

This  licence  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away). 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we'll  say 

'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

CXXII. 

We'll  talk  of  that  anon. — 'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier. 

By  distance  mellow' d,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 
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OXXIII. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  tlie  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-inouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  Ave  come;" 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 
Purple  and  gushing;  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-born's  birth. 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women. 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 
Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet" 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady. 
Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who've  made  "  us  youth  "  wait  too — too  long  already 
For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 

Still  breakinir,  but  with  stamina  so  steadv. 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits." 

CXXVI. 

'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 

By  blood  or  ink ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels. 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend  : 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world  ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 
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CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd — all's  know« — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  fdch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

cxxvm. 
Man's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 

Of  liis  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts, 
A.nd  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts ; 
This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts  ; 
iTou'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  youVe  lost  your 
Labour,  there's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine. 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their  sockets ; 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets. 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

CXXX. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning. 
But  has  not  answered  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning, 
By  which  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis  : 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spiiniing  ! 
I  said  the  small-pox  had  gone  out  of  late ; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  followed  by  the  great. 
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oxxxr. 

^Tis  said  the  great  came  from  America 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  tliej  say 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn. 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way. 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn  ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is — 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  ? 


CXXXII. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions  ; 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,"  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mcutious, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles,' 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true. 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 
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OXXXIII. 

Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pleasure;" 

Pew  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at, 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 

Tiie  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then 


OXXXIV. 

AVhat  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  you — ■ 
And  so  good  night. — Return  we  to  our  story 

'Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary. 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue;" 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 
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CXXXT. 


'TwaSj  as  the  watclimeu  say^  a  cloudy  night  f 
No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 

By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 

There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 
Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 

I'm  fond  of  lire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 

A  lobster-salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.*" 

cxxxvi. 

'Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 
Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 

Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 
If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 
And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more ; — 

The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 

Eirst  knocks  were  heard,  then  "  Madam — Madam — hist ! 


OXXXVII. 


"  Eor  God's  sake,  Madam — Madam — here's  my  master,* 
With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back — 

Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  curst  disaster  ! 

'Tis  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack ! 

Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 

Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 

Surely  the  window's  not  so  very  high !  " 

cxxxvin. 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived. 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious. 
Were  one  not  punish'd  all  would  be  outrageous. 
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OXXXIX. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 

Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head; 
But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 

It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 
Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition. 

To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 
And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword. 
To  prove  himself  tlie  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia  !  starting  as  from  sleep, 
(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept) 

Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 
Her  maid,  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 

Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap. 
As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 

I  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 

'I'o  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLl. 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two. 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 
Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through. 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

"  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXMI. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

*'  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Has  madness  seized  you?  would  that  I  had  died 
Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been  !  ^^ 

AViiat  may  this  midniglit  violence  betide, 
A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  ? 

Search,  then,  the  room  !  "     Alfonso  said,  "  I  will." 
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oxmr. 


He  searcli'd,  they  search' d,  and  rummaged  everywhere, 
Closet  and  clothes-press,  chest  and  window-seat, 

And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 

With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords. 

And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 


OXLIV. 


Under  the  bed  they  searched,  and  there  they  found — 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought ; 

And  then  they  stared  each  other's  faces  round  : 
'Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 


CXLV, 


During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue  ^' 

Was  not  asleep — "  Yes,  search  and  search,"  she  cried, 
"  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  ! 

It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  ! 
For  this  in  silence  I  have  suffer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 
If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 


CXLVI 


Yes,  Don  Alfonso  !  husband  now  no  more. 
If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 

Is't  worthy  of  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore- 
Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 

Is't  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame  ? 

Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 

How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 
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OXLVII. 

"  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdain'd  to  hold 

The  coninion  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  IVe  miscarried  ! 

cxLvm. 
"Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  "'  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere. 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whatever  my  suitors  were, 

I  favoured  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil? 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
AVho  took  Algiers,"  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

"  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 

Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Corniani, 
Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 

Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 
The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain. 

And  Lord  ]\[ount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irisli  ])eer, 

Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 

"  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Eernan  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  tlius  a  faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  tlie  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger, 
Now,  tell  mo,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  tigure  ? 
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CLI. 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable, 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct^s  less  defensible. 
Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee. 
And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

cm. 

"  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed  ; 
YouVe  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : — 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd — 
But  as  my  maid's  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out." 
"  Oh  !  "  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eyes  out." 

CLiri. 

"  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over ; 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  lover.'* 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discover 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 

And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 

CLIV. 

"  And  now,  Hidalgo  !  now  that  you  have  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all. 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

JFho  is  the  man  you  search  for  ?  how  d'ye  call 
Him  ?  what's  his  lineage  ?  let  him  but  be  shown— 

I  hope  he's  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall  ? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
Mine  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
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CLV. 


"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years, 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter. 

Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears — 
(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears. 
They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter ; 

My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour. 

That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 


OLVI. 


"  Perhaps  'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 
You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side, 

Wlien  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows 

Look  M-here  you  please — we've  nothing,  sir,  to  hide ; 

Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you'll  tell  us, 
Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 

A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 

Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 


CLVII. 


"  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  : — 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

■'Twill  one  day  ask  you,  why  you  used  me  so  ? 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief! — 
Antonia  !  where's  my  pocket-handkerchief  ?  " 


CLVIII. 


She  ceased,  and  turn'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 

Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  veil. 

Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 

Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail. 
To  hide  the  glos.^y  shoulder,  which  uprears 

Its  snow  througii  all; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart. 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 
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OLIX. 


The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransacked  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  wa:s  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarrels,  oared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


CLX. 


With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia's  motions  here  and  there. 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good. 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  tiU  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 


OLxr. 


But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks. 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigour, 

He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 
Added  to  those  his  ladv  with  such  vigour 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  tlie  last  half-hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 


CLXII. 


At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse, 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs. 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs. 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose: 
Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 

He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  lier  relations. 

And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 
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GLXIII 

lie  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 

But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

^Vit]l  "  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more. 
Or  madam  dies/^ — Alfonso  mutter'd,  "  D — n  her," 

But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 
He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did, 
He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

OLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  '' po8se  comitatus," 

The  attorney  last,  who  lingered  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  "hiatus" 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look ;  as  he  revolved  the  case. 

The  door  was  fasten' d  in  his  legal  face. 

OLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  shame ! 

Oh  sin  !  Oh  sorrow  !  and  Oh  womankind  ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame. 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'otlier  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch'd  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind  : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  sHpp'd,  half-smother'd,  from  the  bed. 


CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where- 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square ; 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  suflbcation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 
'Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt." 
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CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin, 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws. 

At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  begin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil. 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil* 

CLXVIII. 

Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion  : 

'Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle. 
When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion. 

And  that  the  medicine  answer'd  very  well ; 
Perhaps  'twas  in  a  different  way  applied, 
Tor  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

OLXIX. 

What's  to  be  done  ?     Alfonso  will  be  back 

The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack. 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play— 
And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day  : 
Antonia  puzzled ;  Julia  did  not  speak, 
But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  tui'u'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair : 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

"  Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there/' 

She  whisper' d,  in  great  wrath — "  I  must  deposit 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

VOL.   V.  T 
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CLXXI. 

"  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night — 
ir/w  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 

What  will  become  on't— I'm  in  such  a  fright, 
The  Devil's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 

Is  this  a  time  for  giggling  ?  this  a  plight  ? 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 

You'll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place. 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXII. 

"  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he's  fast. 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep)." 

CLXXIII. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone. 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 
She  loiter' d,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 
However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  staid ; 
Eegarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 
She  snuil''d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew, 

CLXXIV. 

Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done. 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading  : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 

Of  rhetoric,  Avhich  the  learn'd  call  "  ngmaroJe. 
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CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 

A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 
A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows. 

By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 
"Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, — ■ 

Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables  ; 
'Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 
Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVI. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, — 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known  ; 

But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds — ■ 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds ; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

OLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two, 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, — 
Meution'd  liis  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises ;  'tis  true. 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say. 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXviir. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tact — 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stufp. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) — 
Wliich  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace. 
There's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 
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OLXXIX. 

They  blusli,  and  we  believe  them  ;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use, 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  re})ly, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse; 
And  when  at  length  they're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh. 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 
And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon, 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted. 

And  laid  conditions,  he  thought  very  hard,  on. 
Denying  several  little  things  he  vanted  : 

He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden, 
With  useless  penitence  perplex'd  and  haunted," 

Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse. 

When,  lo  !  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 

A  pair  of  shoes  ! — what  then  ?  not  much,  if  they 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine  ;  to  see'  them,  and  to  seize. 
Was  but  a  moment's  act. — Ah  !  well-a-day  ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze — 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword. 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fiy  !  for  heaven's  sake — not  a  word — 

The  door  is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu  ! 
Haste — haste  !  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  broke  —there's  no  one  in  the  street." 
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OLXXXIII. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 
Of  all  experience  'tis  the  usual  ju'ice, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate  : 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate. 
But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 
Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  kuock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXIV. 

Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light ; 

Antonia  cried  out  "  Rape  !  "  and  Julia  "  ¥ire  ! '' 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommelFd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  it, 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 

Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer. — Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives  I 
And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wives  I 

cLxxxyi. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 
And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 
Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way  i 
He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 
I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair.   • 
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CliXXXVII. 

Lights  came  at  lengthy  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 

An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  Juha  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter^  on  the  ground. 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more  : 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turnM  the  key  about. 
And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

CLXXXVIII. 

Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I  sing,  or  say. 

How  Juan,  naked,  favoured  by  the  night, 
"Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way," 

And  reached  his  home  in  an  unseemly  ])light  ? 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light. 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  depositions  and  the  cause  at  full, 
The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 

Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 
There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull ; 
The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta'en  by  Gurncy," 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

cxo. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals," 
First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Yirgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles ; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off'  from  Cadiz. 
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OXCI. 

She  had  resolved  tliat  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes^  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.)  " 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter  : — • 

axon. 

"  They  tell  me  'tis  decided  you  depart : 

'Tis  wise — 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 

I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again  : 

To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 
I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 

33e  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears ; 

My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXOIII. 

"  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem. 

And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast. 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem  : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I've  nothing  to  reproach  or  to  request. 

CXCIV. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'^ris  woman's  whole  existence;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange; 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,'^ 

To  love  a2:nin,  and  be  asjain  undoiie." 
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cxcv. 

"  You  will  ]n-oceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o^er 
l^or  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core : 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

Tiie  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 
And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.* 

OXCVI. 

"  JMy  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind ;  "* 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit's  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  foi'get — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul." 

OXCVII. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet. 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete : 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would  meet. 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! " 


i 


CXUVIII. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  j)aper 

With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new;  * 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 

It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do. 
And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  esca])e  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower  :  "  Elle  vons  suit  par  lout,"  "^ 
The  motto,  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian;  'I 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 
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CXCIX. 

This  was  Don  Juan^s  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  Avith  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

We'll  see^  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 
Their  favour  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather. 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience. 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

cc. 

My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing. 

With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 

IVew  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three  : '"" 
A  panoramic  view  of  hell's  in  training. 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  ray  name  of  Epic's  no  misnomer. 

OCT, 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules, 
The  Fade  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime. 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 
Prose  poets  like  blank- verse,  I'm  fond  of  rhyme. 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
I've  got  new  mythological  macliinery. 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 


ecu. 


There's  only  one  shglit  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more. 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 
They  so  embellish,  that  'tis  quite  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through, 

\Miereas  this  story's  actually  true. 
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CCIII. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  ajjpeal 

To  Iiistory,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel. 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts ; 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 


101 


COIV. 


If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 
I'll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 

Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 

My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows, 
And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 

I'll  call  the  work  "  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle,'*" 

Or,  Every  Poet  his  oiom  Aristotle." 


cov. 


Thou  shalt  believe  in  ]\IiUon,  Drydcn,  Pope  ; 

Tliou  shalt  not  set  up  ^Yordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey; 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy : 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy : 
Tiiou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Kogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  witli  the  muse  of  Moore. 


CO  VI. 


lliou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotlieby's  Muse, 
His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  "  the  Blues  "- 
(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) ; 

Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose ; 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 

But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G — ' 
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OOVII. 

If  any  person  sliould  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray. 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  the/re  hurt. 

Then  that  they'll  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
(But  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert). 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay ; 
Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 


CCVIII. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes. 

And  cry  that  they  "  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies  ; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too — under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral. 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
Por  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  Britisli. 

OCX. 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 

I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 
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CCXI. 


I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  CTisure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  other  ma2:azincs  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 
Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients. 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try. 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 

" Non  ego  hocferrem  cal'ula  juvenid 
Consule  Planco,"^'^  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brent  a) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

COXIII. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray — 
(t  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day — '") 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  short,  I 

Have  squander'd  ray  whole  summer  while  'twas  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 

And  deem  not,  what  I  dccm'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more — no  more — Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 

"Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new ; 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee 

Think'st  thou  tlic  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 

Alas  !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  ilower. 
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coxr. 
No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more,  my  heart. 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 
The  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 
And  in  thy  stead  Tve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 
Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment. 

OOXVI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more "" 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow. 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, — 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  miiids  is  o'er. 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  1  must  take  up  with  avarice. 
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CCXVII. 


Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure ; 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I've  spoken, 

"Time  is,  Time  was,  Time's  past:'""' — a  chymic  treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes, 

ccxviir. 
What  is  the  end  of  fame  ?  'tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper : 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour; 
Tor  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill. 

And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "  midnight  taper ;  " 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 
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OCXIX. 


What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?     Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid  : 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging,  • 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid  : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.'* 

ocxx. 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  "  Alas  ! 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  born  to  die, 

And  ilesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  is  grass; 
You've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly. 

And  if  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 
And  read  your  bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

coxxr. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  !  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser  !  the  bard — that's  I — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,'"" 
And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b'ye  ! 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other  ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample — 

'Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 

OOXXII. 

"  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  ! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways  ! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days.""" 
When  Southey's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise — 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's  every  line  : 
Tor  God's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for  mine  ! 
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•  [«•  Begun  at  Venice,  December  13, 1818,— finished  Jan.  20,  1819."-B.] 


INTRODUCTION  TO   CANTO   THE  SECOND. 


Before  Lord  Byron  had  heard  from  England  the  opinions  of  his  literary  friends 
on  the  opening  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  had  completed  Canto  the  Second.  This  was  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1819,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  that 
ho  had  not  yet  begun  to  copy  it  out,  partly  from  laziness  and  partly  from  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  milk  and  water  thrown  upon  its  predecessor.  He  finished  the 
transcript  at  the  commencement  of  April,  and  notwithstanding  what  he  said  of  dis- 
couragements and  misgivings,  refused  to  hear  a  word  about  suppression  or  curtail- 
ments. "You  may  as  well,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  ISIurray,  "talk  to  the  wind,  and 
better— for  it  will  at  least  convey  your  accents  a  little  further  than  they  would  otlier- 
wise  have  gone  ;  whereas  I  shall  neither  echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your  exquisite  reasons," 
The  poetry  was  even  finer  than  before,  but  in  the  tone  of  the  continuation  there  was 
no  improvement  on  the  condemned  canto.  The  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidee,  which  are 
told  in  the  sweetest  strain  of  verse,  he  wantonly  tainted  by  the  sensual  turn  he  gave 
to  their  passion.  The  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  shipwTeek  are  marred  by  another 
wilful  offence  against  taste  and  feeling— the  attempt  to  lead  off  tragic  emotions  into 
the  lowest  farce.  Mr.  Murray  reported  to  him  the  colloquial  criticism  of  a  literary 
friend,  "That  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same  time."  "Blessings 
on  his  experience,"  retorted  Lord  Byron  ;  "did  he  never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a 
mile  in  hot  weather.  Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup 
to  his  charmer,  to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ?  Did  he  never  swim  iu 
the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  bis  head,  which  all  the  foam  of 
ocean  could  not  cool  ?"  But  though  by  a  stiing  of  avh  ingenious  interrogations  he 
disposed  successfully  of  the  metaphor,  he  couki  only  reply  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question,  "that  the  gravity  heightened  the  fun," — forgetful  that  the  fun  was  itself 
the  objection  when  founded  upon  subjects  too  serious  for  mirth.  Nor  did  it  answer  its 
end,  for  that  which  revolts  can  never  amuse.  Replete  as  i»  "  Don  Juan"  with  various 
wit,  and  with  tlie  most  natural  transitions  from  grave  to  gay,  there  would  have  seemed 
to  be  no  temptation  to  aim  at  what  we  must  term  the  suicidal  success  of  extinguishing 
in  laughter  the  refined  emotions  he  had  raised.  Some  of  his  antagonists  dii-ected 
their  attacks  to  a  point  where  Lord  Byron's  harness  was  without  a  joint.  Every 
detail  in  the  shipwreck  was,  as  he  has  stated,  taken  from  fact,  and  mostly  from  well- 
known  published  narratives.  He  was  absurdly  charged  with  plagiarism  in  conse- 
quence, when  the  very  merit  of  the  performance  was  in  the  literal  versification  of 
nautical  prose  which  appeared  to  defy  the  resources  of  rhyme.  In  the  parts  which 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  conception  or  expression,  the  poet  will  be  found  to  have 
forsaken  his  authorities,  and  to  be  a  debtor  to  nothing  except  his  own  genius. 
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Oh  ve !  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations. 

Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 
I  pfay  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain  : 
The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 

In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ'd  in  vain. 
Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.' 


II. 


Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth. 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool. 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north  : 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth- 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 


III. 


I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all. 

If  all  things  be  consider'd  :  first,  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 

A never  mind  ; — his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A  pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural. 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 


VOL.    V, 
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IT. 


"Well — well;  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis. 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us. 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — perhaps  a  name. 

.V. 

I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 
'Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learn'd  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 
.     Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like : 

VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 
New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 

No — none  of  these  will  do  ;— and  then  their  garb. 
Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas  !  to  dwell 

Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 
A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ankles, — well. 

Thank  Heaven  Tve  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 

(And  so,  my  sober  Muse — come,  let's  be  steady — 


VII. 


Chaste  Muse  !— well,  if  you  must,  you  must)— the  veil 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 

While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  heart : — All  sunny  land 

Of  love !  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there  planu'd 

A  dress  through  wliich  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley 

Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli." 
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VIII. 

J3ut  to  our  tale  :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

But  why  ? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
'Twas  for  a  voyage  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark. 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money  :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  beheved  : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

z. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation.' 

XI. 

Juan  embark' d — the  ship  got  under  way, 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough ; 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 

As  I,  who've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough ; 

And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough  ; 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 

His  first — perhaps  his  last — farewell  of  Spain. 

S2 
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XII. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  tliroiigli 
The  growing  waters  ;  it  uinnans  one  quite, 

Especially  wlien  life  is  rather  new  : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  evory  other  country's  blue, 
When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder'd  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors  swore. 

And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck. 
From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  :  *  try  it,  sir,  before 

You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 

For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stern, 

Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 
First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 
There  is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar  : 
At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 

His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 
So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve, 

Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life; 
And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 

At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 
No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 
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XVI. 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sioii  ; 
I'd  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

xvir. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd  and  thought. 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  iuLo  the  salt  sea, 
"  Sweets  to  the  sweet;  "   (I  like  so  much  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract, — ■'tis  where  she. 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave ; )  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Eeflected  on  his  present  situation, 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 

"  Farewell,  my  Spain  !  a  long  farewell ! "  he  cried, 

"Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore  : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  ! 

Farewell,  my  mother !   and,  since  all  is  o'er. 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia ! — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

"  And  oh  !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear — 

But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 
Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair  ! 

Or  think  of  any  thing,  excepting  thee; 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  pliysic — 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.) 
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XX. 

"  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth—  (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  !  Avhat  is  every  other  woe  V — 

(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor; 
Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 

Julia,  my  love — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 
Oh,  Julia! — (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so) — 

Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseecliing !  " 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas !  attends, 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ends  : 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic, 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

XXII. 

Love's  a  capricious  power  :  Pve  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat; 

Against  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold. 
But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet. 

Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh, 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  M'ho  heroically  breathes  a  vein, 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 

And  jiurgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 

Sea-sickness  death :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  else 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 
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XXIV. 

The  ship,  call'd  the  most  holy  "  Trinadada/' 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 
JFor  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan^s  sire  was  born  : 
They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 

Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  liim  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow. 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land. 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow ; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

'Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 
And  though  ^twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind, 

Some  landsmen  would  have  lookM  a  little  pale, 
Por  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

XXVII. 

At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 
Started  the  stern-post^  also  shattered  the 

Whole  of  her  stern-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away :  ^twas  time  to  sound 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found.' 
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XXVIII. 


One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling. 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  sliirts,  jackets,  bales  of  muslin, 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening;  but  all  such  ingredients 

AYould  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone  down 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

Eut  for  the  pumps  :  I'm  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 
Tor  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone. 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.' 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckoned  to  reduce. 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  tliough  th.ree  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again  :  as  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  lOose, 

A  gust — whicli  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.' 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks. 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget; 

lor  they  remendjcr  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks. 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  licarts,  or  heads,  or  )K'cks 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  diveis, 
A.nd  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 
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XXXII. 

Iimnediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen  :  first  the  mizen  went. 

The  main-mast  follow^ ;  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted). 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted." 

XXXIII. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 
That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 
That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 

Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot. 
As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 
For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 

As  rum  and  true  religion  :  thus  it  was. 
Some  plunder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms. 

The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  w'aves  kept  time  ;  fright  cured  the  qualms 

Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws  : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean.'" 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for  '* 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years. 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 

It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears. 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  wlio,  ere  they  sunk. 


Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.'* 
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XXXVI. 

"Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "for  it  will  be 

All  one  an  hour  hence."     Juan  answer'd  "No ! 
'Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  rae, 

.  But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes  : " — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he," 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVIl. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamelitation ; 
Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation. 
In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 
To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lulFd :  the  masts  were  gone; 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  lield  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  tlirumm'd  a  sail." 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  past, 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; " 
But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 

Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect  ? 
But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

'Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd  : 
And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons." 
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XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurFd  them,  and  from  thence. 
Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 

.For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense, 
A.nd  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 

On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 
A  jurymast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 

The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck, 

Still  swam — though  not  exactly  Hke  a  duck. 

XII. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rather  less. 

But  the  ship  labour'd  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess  '^ 
Was  scant  enough  :  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLII. 

Again  the  weather  threaten'd, — again  blew  ^' 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold. 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps ; — a  wreck  complete  she  roU'd, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XLIII. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 
Could  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 
And  if  he  "wept  at  length,^'  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children. 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 


/. 
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XLIV. 

The  sliip  was  evidently  settling  now  *' 

Fast  by  the  head;  and,  all  distinctio!i  gOTic, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 

Of  candles  to  their  saints'^' — but  there  were  none 

To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o^er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 

That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 

Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — in  iiis  confusion.'^' 

XLV. 

Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks  ;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their  luiir ; 
And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun. 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee."* 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition. 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
'Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  micrht  render  their  loiif?  sufFerincf  less  : 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ;  * 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress  : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter. 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 


XLVII. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet; 

Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  tliey  contrived  to  get 

A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,^ 
And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 

Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 
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XLViir. 


The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  liad 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ;  *" 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
.A.S  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail,"* 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  whicli  a  young  lad 
Tiirew  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail  ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored, 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 


XLIX. 


'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  veil, 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  wliose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail.'" 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep  :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 


Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft. 
With  little  hope  in  such  a  roUing  sea, 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugli'd,' 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd. 
And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 

Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : — 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 


LI. 


At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars, 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,*^ 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  M'ith  their  crews  ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short." 
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LII. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Tiien  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, — 

Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell," 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave. 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  hiui  before  he  die. 

LIII. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush\]. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  tlie  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 

Accompanied  witli  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry' 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  ailoat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what's  worse,  alas  I 

"When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  "wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 

Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass. 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 
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LVl. 

Juan  got  into  the  long  boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

Tor  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case  : 
Battista,  though  (a  name  calFd  shortly  Tita) 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 
And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close. 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute. 
And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVIII. 

A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 
His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

Por  on  sucli  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink. 

Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses  !) 
No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 

Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd.  ^' 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff'd  his  money  where  he  could 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too. 
Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do. 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

Bat  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through. 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 
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LX. 

'Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 
That  the  sail  was  becahnM  between  tlie  seas. 

Though  on  the  wave's" high  top  too  much  to  set. 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze : 

Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet. 
And  bade  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease,  * 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damj^'d. 

And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXI. 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her  :  the  long-boat  still 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast. 
Two  blankets  stitcliM  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast : 
Though  every  wave  roU'd  menacing  to  fill, 

And  present  peril  all  before  surpassed, '' 
They  grieved  for  those  who  perish' d  with  the  cutter, 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 


LXII. 


The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale  :  to  run 

Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 

A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wiuc 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun  ^ 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags. 

And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 


LXIII. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 

AYhich  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion  j 

They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case. 

One  half  sate  up,  thougli  nunib'd  with  the  immersion, 

"VA  hile  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 

At  watch  and  watch  ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertin.n 

Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fiU'd  their  boat. 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat.* 
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Lxrv. 


'Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  tliis  is  obvious  to  physicians^ 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 

Because  they  still  can  hoj)e,  nor  shines  the  knife 
Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions  : 

Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 

And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 


LXV. 


'Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why. 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is, 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die ; 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is. 

And  thafs,  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply  : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 

'Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 
They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 

More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 

And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Shice  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 

She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 

Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVII. 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day : 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way, 

Your  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

VOL.  V.  A  A 
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LXVIII. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  cahii. 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew. 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  Hke  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm. 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision. 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men  ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore;  these  hopes  were  fine. 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

I.XX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air,'" 
And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wihl 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kill'd,  and  portion'd  out  for  present  eating."' 


LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide. 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favour  one  of  tlie  fore-paws,** 

Which  he  divided  with  Pcdrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 
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LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blister'd  and  scorched,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea. 

They  lay  like  carcasses  ;  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food,- — and  you  might  see 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXIII. 

At  length  one  wliisper'd  his  companion,  who 

Whispered  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 
And  when  his  comrade's  thouglit  each  sufferer  knew, 

'Twas  but  his  own,  suppress'd  till  now,  he  found : 
And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food."' 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remained  of  shoes  ; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despaired. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,""  and  prepared. 
But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  Muse — 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and  handed 

In  silent  horror,"^  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution  ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

'Twas  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 

A  A  2 
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LXXVI. 

He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  dcatli  : 

The  surgeou  had  ]iis  iuslruineuts,  and  bled'* 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath. 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred. 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins:* 

Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Eegaled  two  sharks,  who  followed  o'er  the  billow— 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Petbillo. 

LXXVIII. 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 
"Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food  ; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Peel  now  liis  appetite  increased  much  more  ; 
'Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  liis  pastor  and  his  master. 


[canto  II. 


LXXIX. 


Twas  better  that  he  did  not;  for,  in  fact, 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme ; 

Por  they,  wlio  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 

Went  raging  mad  ** — Lord  !  how  they  did  blaspheme  f 

And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd. 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream ; 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howhng,  screeching,  swearing, 

And,  with  hyaena-laughter,  died  despairing. 
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LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction. 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knowa : 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

But  others  ponderM  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  warnM  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suff'ering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 


LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master^s  mate, 
As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  because. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate. 
There  were  some  otlier  reasons  :  the  first  was. 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause. 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remained. 
But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid, 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrained. 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstained. 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead  :  '* 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy,"" 

And  then  they  left  ofl"  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIII. 

And  if  Pedrillo's  fate  should  shocking  be. 

Remember  Ugolino  "  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  j)olitely  ends 
His  tale  :  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

^Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scantv, 
"Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 
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LXXXIV. 


And  the  same  niglit  there  fell  a  sliower  of  rain. 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of  earih 

When  dried  to  summer  dust;  till  taught  by  pain, 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  famisliM  boat's-crew  had  your  berth. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell. 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer, 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete. 

They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher" 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweet 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Suck'd  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream'd ; 

Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were  black 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 

To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 

To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed. 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 

Ami  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view. 
But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's  will  be  done  1 

I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan." 
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LXXXVIII. 

The  otlier  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; " 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

LXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed. 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 

And  tlie  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten' d,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam. 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain." 

XC. 

The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay. 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 
He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wvave  wherein  'twas  cast; ' 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

XCI. 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea, 

Eesting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 
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It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  cameleon. 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 

Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  colour  into  one, 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

XOIII. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 
'Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope — 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope." 

XCIV. 

About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird. 

Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (i)robably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course),  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  fluttered  round  them  till 
Night  fell : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still.** 

XCV. 

But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

'Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch. 

Because  the  tackle  of  our  shattered  bark 
AVas  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church  ; 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
lieturning  tiierc  from  her  successful  searcli, 

"V^  liich  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 

Ihey  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 
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XGVI. 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow. 
But  not  with  violence  ;  the  stars  shone  out, 

The  boat  made  way  j  yet  now  they  M'cre  so  low. 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 

Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "  No  !  " 
The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns,'* 

And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 


XCVII. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore. 

If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray, 
He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  miajht  see  more :  ^ 

And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for  shore  ; 

For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIII. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears. 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare," 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears. 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 
While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her,*" 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind  : 

They  thouglit  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 
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0. 

The  land  appear'd  a  high  and  rocky  coast, 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures^  for  none  knew 

To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost, 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  /Etna,  some  the  highlands 

Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale. 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore. 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  sjiectres,  dull  and  pale : 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four. 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  lieave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  followed  them,  and  dash'd 

The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd. 

on. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 

Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  tliat  gaunt  crew  ;  " 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few. 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter. 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 


cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
They  felt  the  freslmess  of  its  growing  green. 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooth'd  the  an-. 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare-— 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 
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CIV. 

The  shore  look^l  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man, 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves ;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran. 

Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay  : 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray. 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her." 

cv. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 

Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont  ; 
And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 

Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account : 
A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  passed  the  Hellespont, 
As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I  did. 

CVI. 

So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark. 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark. 
That  carried  ofi'  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CYII. 

Kor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 
J  list  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more. 

And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as  ^twas  dash'd 
Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lashed 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 
Eoird  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea  : 
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CVIII. 

There,  breathless,  with  liis  digging  nails  he  clung 

Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 
Erom  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 

Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 
And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung. 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  cave. 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose. 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look'd  for  those 

AVho  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 
But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  his  woes. 

Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famish'd  three. 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial-ground. 

ex. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast. 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  tlie  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass\l : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

DroopM  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast). 
And,  like  a  withered  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay. 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  Avas  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him. 

And  time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 

And  how  this  heavy  faint ncss  pass'd  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb. 

And  tingling  vein,  seemM  throbbing  back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though  vanquish' d,  still  retired  m  ith  strife. 
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CXII. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  agniu  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness ;  he  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed. 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  overwrought. 

And  wish'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought. 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  were  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

CXIII. 

'Twas  bending  close  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 

SeemM  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 
And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 

Eecaird  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 

Each  prdse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pourM,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

Pillowed  his  death-like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drencliM  by  every  storm ; 

And  watch'd  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

CXT. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave. 

The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave. 

And  more  robust  of  figure — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the  sun 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 
She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 
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CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roU'd 
In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 

They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

OXVII. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue. 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  tlies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  Hew ; 

'Tis  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  lengtli. 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIII. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun  ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 

Eit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done — 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

cxix. 
I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause  : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  do!ie,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  l;uvs. 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compass' d,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 
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cxx. 


And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave  : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Her  dress  was  many-colour'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone : 

Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

FlowM  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

riash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking. 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials  :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike. 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXXIII. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions. 

Which  are — (as  I  must  own) — of  female  growth. 
And  have  ten  thousand  dehcate  inventions  : 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Homer's 

Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 
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CXXIV. 

ril  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mvsterv,  and  tliat  air 

Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 


1 


cxxv. 


A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he  ; 

But  other  speculations  Mere,  in  sooth. 
Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth  : 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

OXXVI. 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men. 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish'd 

For  wandering  merchant  vessels,  now  and  then, 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 

Pull  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 

cxxTir. 
lie  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 

(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 
A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt. 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 
Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 

A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please ; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building. 
Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 
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CXXVIII. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  calFd  Haidee, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles ; 
Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles  : 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 

The  clifF,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found^ 

Insensible, — not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown'd ; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know. 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound. 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger  "  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

oxxs. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 

Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 
But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse. 

Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave ; 
Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "  vova" 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave. 
He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 
And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes. 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size. 
It  open'd  half  the  turnpike  gates  to  heaven — 
(St.  Paul  says,  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

VOL.  V.  B    B 
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CXXXII. 

They  made  a  fire, — but  sucli  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  witli  such 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch  ; 

But,  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  plenty, 

That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish'd  twenty. 

CXXXIII. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse. 

For  Haidee  stripped  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease, 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake, 
They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece. 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 
To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 
Per  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 

Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 
Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 

Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  lull'd  head 
Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 

Throbbed  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes  spread" 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years. 
Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 
Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless  : — but  the  maid, 

AVho  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 
Looked  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  staid. 

And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  call'd  again. 
He  slumber'd ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 

(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen). 
He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 
That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 
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CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went, 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  tlian  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Wliich  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

OXXXVII. 

The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 

Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clasli'd  upon 
His  rest :  the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun. 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
Had  suffer'd  more — his  hardships  were  comparative^ 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative.' 


>}  a 


CXXXVIII. 

Not  SO  Haidee :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 
And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 

Dream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stumbled, 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 
And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek — 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get. 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  make.s 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set; 

And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 

Bright  Phcebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes. 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  m.ourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  husband, — or  some  other  brute.** 

B  B  2 
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CXL. 

I  say,  tlie  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight : 

Tve  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,** 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fate; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffinM  at  fourscore. 
Engrave  upon  the  ])late,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 

And  Haidee  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverisli  ilush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  blush. 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base. 

That  overpowers  some  Al])inc  river's  rush. 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Red  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red/" 

CXLII. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew. 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame. 
And  young  Aurora  kissM  her  lips  with  dew. 

Taking  her  for  a  sister;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two. 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair. 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air." 


OXLIII. 


And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepp\l 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept; 

And  then  she  stopped,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  tluni  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn  breath. 
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CXLIV. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousiiess,  she  leaned ;  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying. 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air  : 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it. 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual. 
And  that  a  shipwreckM  youth  woidd  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawnM  a  little. 

And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighbouring  sea; 

And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle ; 
I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey. 

With  Scio  wine, — and  nil  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 

But  Haidee  stopp'd  lier  with  her  quick  small  hand. 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoilt,  prepared  a  new  one. 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 

That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

cxLvir. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play'd  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills  ;  the  streak 

Of  sufl'erance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 
Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  and  weak ; 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray. 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault. 
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CXLVIII. 


And  she  bent  o'er  him^  and  he  lay  beneath, 
llush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  wlien  no  winds  can  breathe, 
LuU'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest," 

Tair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 


CXLIX. 


He  woke  and  gazed^  and  would  have  slept  again, 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  thougli  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 

Tor  woman's  face  was  never  forin'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


CL 


And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  clieek 
The  pale  contended  witli  the  purple  rose. 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak  ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose, 

Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modern  Greek, 
"With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

ou. 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 
Being  no  Greciau;  but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard  ;  " 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 

Whence  melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 
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OLII. 


Aud  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 

Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 

Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock ; 
At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 

Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  night 

Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 


CLIII. 


And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream, 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite ;  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindhng  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling, 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak. 

CLIV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles ; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton, 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on; 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut  on  : 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

OLV. 

I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  thinkiTig 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur-- 
From  which  our  modern  morals,  rightly  shrinking, 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask— was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 
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CLVI. 

For  \\c  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Eed  upon  beef — I  won't  say  much  of  beer, 
Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here ; 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rath.er  dear ; 
So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.     The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised, 

And,  feeling  still  the  fainish'd  vulture  gnaw. 
He  fell  upon  whatever  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

OLvm. 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied  ;  and  she, 

AA^ho  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 

Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 
Such  appetite  in  o)ie  she  had  deem'd  dead  : 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidee, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 

That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst. 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CLIX. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state. 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 

Was  urgent,  tliat  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 

The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate. 
Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place — 

She  snatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel. 

Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 
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CLX. 

Next  tliey — lie  being  naked,  save  a  tatterM 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  work, 

And  in  the  fire  liis  recent  rags  tliey  scatterM, 
And  dress'd  liim,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 

Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  mattered. 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnished  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 

With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXT. 

And  then  fair  Plaidee  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  he  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 

Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  protege  and  friend, 
Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 
She  saw^  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 


CLXII. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 

A  world  of  w^ords,  and  things  at  Vihich  she  guess' d, 

CLXIII. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  lingers,  and  of  eyes, 
And  words  repeated  nfter  her,  he  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue  ;  hut  by  surmise. 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 

Thus  Juan  learn'd  his  alpha  beta  better 

Prom  Haidee's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 
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CLXIV. 


'Tis  pleasing  to  be  scliool'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  isj  I  mean, 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  1  have  been ;  '^ 

They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss  ;  — 

I  learn'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 
I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

OLXVI. 

As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion," 

"Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 
Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion — 

But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away, 
And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on : 

Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 

But  dreams  of  wliat  has  been,  no  more  to  be."' 

OLXVI  I. 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them — but 

Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun  : 

He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt. 

With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she. 

Just  in  the  May  we  very  often  see. 
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CLxvni. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly, 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest. 

Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth. 

As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 


CLXIX. 

And  every  morn  his  colour  freshlier  came. 
And  every  day  lielp'd  on  his  convalescence ; 

'Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 


CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood. 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly  : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ; " 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

OLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  tilings  ready, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady. 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee. 
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GLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  passM  for  nothing ;  Juau  seem'd 

To  lier,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 

Of  whom  these  two  years  slie  had  nightly  dream'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  liappiuess,  and  whom  she  deemM 

To  render  liappy  :  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  born  a  twhi. 

CIXXIII. 

It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  lu'st  love,  and  her  last."* 

CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  ])lcntiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

llemain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

Eor  certain  merchantmen  u])on  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo. 
But  three  Eagusan  vessels  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother. 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  slie  was 
Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 

Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
AVithout  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 

The  freest  She  that  ever  gazed  on  glass : 
I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 
AVhere  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 
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CLXXVI. 

Now  she  prolong' (1  licr  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 
Por  little  had  he  wandered  since  the  day 

On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  stalk, 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 

And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon. 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 

It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore. 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar. 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CliXXVIII. 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne. 

When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach. 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  rain  ! 

Few  things  surpass  old  wine;  and  they  may  preach 
Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain, — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication  : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 

Of  Hfe's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion  : 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then. 
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OLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you'll  know 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

l"'or  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert  spring, 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow," 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter. 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

OLXXXI. 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes  it  vjas  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untost. 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 

Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone. 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition  ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  2)recisiou 
She  waited  on  her  hidy  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  oidy  mission. 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXIII. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  wlien  the  rounded 

Bed  sun  sinks  down  beliind  the  ozure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  tiie  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  nn  eye. 
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CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells. 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  hardened  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Worked  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  planned, 

In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells. 
They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  claspM  by  an  arm. 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  lookM  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 

Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright; 
They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below. 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 
They  heard  the  wave's  sjilash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love. 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood's  lavn,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze. 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXTII, 

By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never  reckon'd ; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second  : 

They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured. 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 

Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung — 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung.** 
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CLXxxviir. 

Tliey  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  tliej 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  oeean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  whicli  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press, 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fcar'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach, 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night ;  they  were 

All  in  all  to  each  other ;  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thougJd  a  language  there, — 

And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 

Of  nature's  oracle — first  love, — that  all 

"Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

cxo. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 

Nor  offered  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurred; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird. 
And  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored, 

And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  fashion, 

Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd. 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion, — 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored. 
Again  to  be  o'crcome,  again  to  dash  on 

And,  beating  'gainst  Iiis  bosom,  Haidee's  heart 

I'elt  as  if  ncv(  r  more  to  beat  apart. 
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oxen. 
Alas  !  tliey  were  so  young,  so  beautiful, 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full. 

And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power. 
Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

OXCIIT 

Alas  !  for  Juan  and  Haidee  !  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never. 
Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 

Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damnM  for  ever  ; 
And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 
And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

OXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that's  quite  antique. 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 
And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass'd. 

And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 
She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 

Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 
And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 
Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  whicli  pants 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants.**' 
VOL.  V.  c  a 
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cxcvt. 
An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  tlie  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  witli  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filHng  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

CXCVII. 

For  tliere  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved. 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 
So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved. 

And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving ; 
All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  (Hving; 
There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 
And  all  its  charms,  like  deatli  without  its  terrors. 

CXCVIIl. 

The  lady  watcli'd  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower^ 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  !  tlie  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 
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cc. 
'J'liey  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 

Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  tiiem,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
Tlien  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  alPs  over. 

oci. 
Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation. 
Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 

Loshig  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 
Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs. 

Theirs  bei]ig  an  unnatural  situation. 
From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel :  ^ 
Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel.'' 

ecu. 
Haidee  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this : 

Haidee  was  Passion's  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  ki:-s 

Of  his  gazelle- eyed  daughters ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen  :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhsre  was  nothing.     She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love  beyond, — her  heart  beat  /iere. 

CCUIj- 

And  oh  !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  costs  us !  yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 

Tliat  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths ;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim. 
So  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  'em. 

CO  -2 
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CCIV. 

aikI  now  'twas  done — on  the  lone  shore  were  pliiflilod 
Their  liearts ;  the  stars,  tlieir  nuj)tial  torclics,  shed 

Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted  : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 

By  their  own  feelings  hallowM  and  united, 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed  :* 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love  !  of  whom  great  Csesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave)  — 
Oh,  Love  !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil. 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVI. 

Tliou  mak'st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious. 
And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men  : 

Csesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employed  tlie  muse  of  history's  pen  ; 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various. 
Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again  ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds, 

They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVII. 

Thou  mak'st  philosophers  ;  there's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew  ! 
Who  to  immoral  causes  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too  ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us, 

How  j)leasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new), 
"  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  ?  " 
So  said  tiie  royal  sage  Sardanapalus. 
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CCVIII. 

But  Juan  !  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  u 

Strong  palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures? 

OCIX. 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

OCX. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  whisper'd  "  Think  of  every  sacred  tie  ! " 

"  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  !  "  1  said, 

"  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh.  Heaven  !  iier  eye 

I'll  just  enquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 
Or  neither — out  of  curiosity." 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 

(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Venetian  ;) 

CCXI. 

"  Stop  ! "  so  I  stopp'd. — But  to  return  :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature's  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 
Some  favour'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Ts  but  a  heightening  of  the  "  beau  ideal." 
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CCXII. 

'Tis  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 
riatonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filtcr'd  tlirough  tlic  skies, 
AA'ithout  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
AYith  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
'I'o  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet  'tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
'Twould  save  us  many  a  heart-ache,  many  a  shilling, 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 
How  ])leasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver ! 

CCXIV. 

TIk!  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Kow  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven. 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high  : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven, 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn'd  to  tears. 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

coxv. 

Tlie  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while. 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  comi)unction. 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail, 
l.iko  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  lire  call'd  "central." 
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OCXVI. 

Ill  tlie  mean  time,  witliout  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  Tve  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  Til  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  aiid  llaidee  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read. 


DON     JUAN. 


CANTO    THE    THIRD 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  THE  THIED. 


WuiLR  tbe  two  first  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan  "  were  passing  through  the  press,  Lord 
Byrou  appeared  to  exult  in  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  storm.      "  I  am  glad,"  he 
wrote  to  his  publisher,  "you  think  the  poesy  good  ;  and  as  to  thinking  of  the  effect, 
tliink  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may  point  their  quills 
at  you."     A  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  the  day  after  publication,  informed  him  that  the 
gale  was  beginning  to  blow,  and   he  rei>lied  with  animation — "Don't  be  alarmed. 
You  will  see  me  defend  myself  gaily — that  is,  if  I  happen  to  be  in  spirits,  and  by 
spirits  I  don't  mean  your  meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when 
pinched,  or  a  bull  when  pinned  ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport,  and  as  my 
sensations  under  an  attack  are  probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united  energies  of 
those  amiable  animals,  you  may  perhaps  see  what  Marrall  calls  'rare  sport,'  and  some 
good  tossing  and  goring  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.     But  I  must  be  in  the  right 
cue  first,  and  I  doubt  I  am  almost  too  far  oflF  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the  pur- 
pose."    The  only  fruit  of  these  warlike  resolutions  was  the  facetious  letter  to  the 
solemn  Roberts,  which  was  written  iu  August,  1819,  and  the  animated   "Remarks 
upon  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,"'  which  were  penned  in  March,  ]820,  but 
not  published  till  after  his  death.     With  all  his  eagerness  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  public,  he  was  invariably  annoyed  when  they  took  it  up.     Accordingly  he  was 
discouraged  where  he  expected  to  have  been  x'oused,  and  on  commencing  the  third 
canto  in  October,  1819,  he  found  his  usual  ardour  of  composition  gone.      He  had  not, 
he  said,  been  frightened,  but  hurt  by  the  outcry,  and  though  he  proceeded  sufficiently 
fast  to  have  completed  two  hundred  stanzas  by  the  end  of  November,  he  always 
believed  that  they  partook  of  the  tameness  of  his  spirits.     His  confidence  in  his  poem 
had  sunk  so  low,  that  wlien  one  Saunders  at  Venice, — a  man  whom  he  calls  "a  salt- 
fish  seller," — pronounced  "Don  Juan"  to  be  all   "Grub  Street,"  he  was  too  much 
depressed  by  the  Billingsgate  criticism  to  compose  a  line  for  several  days.      "Look 
here,"  he  said,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bankes,  as  he  pointed  to  the  MS.  which  he  had  put 
away  in  a  drawer,  '  this  is  all   Mr.  Saunders's  '  Grub  Street ! '  "     The  low  opinion 
which  the  poet  had  formed  of  the  third  canto,  induced  him  to  cut  it  in  halves,  and 
style  the  second  portion  canto  four,  from  an  idea  that  the  reader  would  feel  the  journey 
less  toilsome  if  divided  into  stages.     In  due  time  canto  the  fifth  was  added,  and  the 
three  appeared  together  iu  August,  18'il,  Mr.  Murray  payiug  £1525  for  a  merely 
nominal  copyright.     The  names  of  author  and  publisher  were  still  suppressed,  for  not- 
withstanding they  were  known  to  all  the  world.  Lord  BjTon  fancied  that  to  withhold 
the  avowal  gave  him  something  of  the  advantage  which  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  derived 
from  his  invisible  coat,  and  enabled  him  to  tight  with  better  effect  against  his  many- 
UcaJed  foe. 


CANTO   THE   THIRD. 


Hail,  Muse !  et  catera. — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 
PiUow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast, 

And  watcli'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 

To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping. 
Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest, 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years. 

And  turn^'d  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears  I 

n. 

Oh,  Love !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?     Ah  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 
And  made  tliy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers. 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die — > 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.' 

III. 
In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  hke  to  prove  her: 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 
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IV. 

I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs  ; 

But  one  thing's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  jjlaiited 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted  ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  noiiey 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one* 


'Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  llavour, 
Do\^■n  to  a  very  homely  household  savour, 

vr. 

There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  ^twere. 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate. 

For  instance — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond  : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired. 
Yet  'tis  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 
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VHI. 


There's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doinsrs 
Which  forms,  in  fiict,  true  love's  antithesis ; 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings. 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooingjs. 
There's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?  * 

IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finished  by  a  death. 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 
The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faith. 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath. 

And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  miscarriage ; 
So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready. 
They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.'' 

X, 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  ate 

Dante  ^  and  Milton,*  and  of  both  the  alfection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connection 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar)  ; 

But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 

Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy, 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why  ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.' 
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XII. 

Ilaidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 

The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine  :  it  is  not  fair, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 

The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  sliut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair. 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful ; 

'Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy, — ha])py  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haidce  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's  : 
\Vhen  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  miss  it, 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 
Tiius  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strauLa", 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation. 

For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey,* 

And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain'd 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 

Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures, 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes;  he  had  c'.iain'd 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  number'd  lots ;  they  all  had  cuSs  and  collars. 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 
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xvr. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matnpan, 

Among  his  friends,  the  Maiiiots ;  some  he  sokl 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old) ; 

Tlie  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one. 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, 

AVere  linkM  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 

Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way. 
Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey. 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  hay, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Robb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 

A  monkej^,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens. 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance. 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weathei'. 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs. 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares  ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile. 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o'  the  isle. 
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XX. 


And  there  he  went  asliore  without  delay. 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 


XXI. 


Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  o'erlook^d  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 
He  stopp'd. — AVhat  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  st)armig-post. 


XXII. 


The  approach  of  liome  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  insjjires — 
A  female  family's  a  serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  njore,  or  so  much  admires — 
But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter ; ) 

Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  oil'  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  haiulsome  urn 

To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches  ;- 

And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by — +he  breeches. 
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XXIV. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Plas  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  qiiairel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 
As  cavalier  serveute,  or  despise  her; 

And  that  liis  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one. 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 

Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind — I  mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady — 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
To  last — of  all  connexions  the  most  steady. 

And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  lirst^s  but  a  screen) — • 
Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away; 
Tve  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a  day.* 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean. 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad ; 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  cliild,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her. 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVII. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun. 

The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — and  various  dyes 
Of  colourM  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 
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XXVIII. 

And  &>  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears, 
Surprised  at  tliese  unwonted  signs  of  idling, 

lie  hears — ahas  !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 

But  an  unhallowM,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling  ! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears,  ' 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX, 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 

Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 
Through  the  waved  branches,  o'er  the  greensward  glancing, 

']\Iidst  other  indications  of  festivity. 
Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 

Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 
Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance'"  so  martial. 
To  wliich  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls," 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  ])earls, 

Linked  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing  :  each  too  having 

Down  her  wliite  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving)  ; " 

Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trnys, 

Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine ; 
Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 
And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase ; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine. 
The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er 
Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 
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XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram, 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks. 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses, 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  s])eaks. 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  sliould  e'er  grow  older, 

XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 

To  a  sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers. 
Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales. 

Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 
Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails. 

Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockers, 
Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act. 
Transformed  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that's  a  fact). 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

Por  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion. 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses. 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

M)  2 
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XXXVI. 

Ah !  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 

The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 
A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 

Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner ; 
Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)'s  a  siren, 

That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  beginner ; 
Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 
Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket. 

XXXVII. 

He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 

Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 
(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 

His  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 
Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 

And  long  he  stood  to  re-assure  his  eyes. 
In  fact  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted. 
To  fijid  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

He  did  not  know  (alas  !  how  men  will  lie) 

That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 
Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, — 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  Hps  were  dry; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  return'd  to  Haidee's  cheeks. 
Her  tears,  too,  being  return'd  into  their  fount. 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account, 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 
Which  turn'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure ; 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 

Her  father's  hospitahty  seem'd  middling. 

Compared  with  what  Haidee  did  with  his  treasure  ; 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 

"While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving." 
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XI. 

Perhaps  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast, 

He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate. 
He  show'd  the  xo^dX  joenchants  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 

You're  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society." 

XLII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray. 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest. 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way. 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd. 
He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  hoHday  ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address' d 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  hlFd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XUII. 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head. 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air. 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

"  Talking's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 
A  second  hiccupp'd,  "  Our  old  master's  dead, 

You'd  better  ask  our  mistress  who's  his  lieir." 
"  Our  mistress  !"  quoth  a  third  :  "Our  mistress  ! — pooh- - 
You  mean  our  master — not  the  old.,  but  new." 
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XLIV. 

These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  wlioin 
They  thus  addressed— and  Lambro's  visage  fell— 

And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  ^^^  lie  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 

The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 

The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 

Who  seein'd  to  have  turu'd  Haid^e  into  a  matron. 

XLT. 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  care  ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon's  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare  ; 

And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that, 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 

He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 

Tor  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse."  " 

XLVI. 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience. 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding, 

AYhich  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 
E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding  ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations. 
His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton, 

"Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 


XLVII. 


Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  — 
To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain- 
It  may  seim  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ; 
Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  cannot  explain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelf. 
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XLviir. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 

He  lay  coiFd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood, 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  M'ork  for  two. 


XLIX. 

He  ask'd  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way. 

So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning. 

This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid  !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many, 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any). 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife. 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 

He  entered  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying. 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome. 

Perhaps,  tlian  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a  tomb. 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief. 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 
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Lir. 

He  entered  in  the  house — his  home  no  more, 
I'or  without  hearts  there  is  no  liome ; — and  felt 

The  sohtude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome  :  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er. 
There  his  warm  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child. 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

LlII, 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 
Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 

]\Ioderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food. 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  au  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 
The  sights  he  was  accustomed  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised. 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance, 
And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acciuaintance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 

Flashed  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days; 
'Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 

Alas !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 
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LVI. 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  showM 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 
Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 

On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 

Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 
A  lonely  pure  afi'ection  unopposed  : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 
And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops '®  mad  with  blindnjss. 

LVIII. 

The  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 

Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 

Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 
But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging. 

Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 
Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  worldless  ire  " 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 

It  is  a  hard  although  a  common  case 

To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace. 

Our  little  selves  re-formed  in  finer  clay. 
Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  dav. 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone. 
But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 
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LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner) ; '" 

'Tis  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Iler  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her) ; 

Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 
To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner). 

A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 

Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  passM  unseen  a  private  gate. 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride  ; 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side ;  " 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly.*' 

LXII. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts — in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffron  soujis,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fishes 

"Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice. 
Squeezed  througli  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  use." 

LXIII. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer. 
And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast. 

And  ]\Iocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure. 
In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them  placed. 

Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too  were  boil'd 

Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil'd.'' 
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LXIV. 


The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  line. 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 
And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display^l. 
Embroidered  delicately  o'er  with  blue. 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters. 

From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters.'^ 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall. 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall. 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him  :  You  will  find. 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure. 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVI. 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 
A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A  rake  turu'd  methodistic,  or  Eclectic''* — 

(For  that's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)  *— 

But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, — 

And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 

To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear'd  cpiite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet)  — 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,^  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.^' 
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LXVIII. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  slain, 
Over  the  lloors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  tliat  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — (that^s 

To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
"VYith  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand. 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver : — by  command. 

The  greater  ])art  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Ilaidee's  : 

Slie  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  cliemise — * 

'JN'eath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow; 

With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 

And  the  stri})ed  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  ileecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  tlov,-'d  round  her. 


LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretcliM  and  shut  it  without  harm, 
The  limb  which  it  adorn'd  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  Mould  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold. 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  Mhitest  skin 

That  ere  by  precious  metal  was  held  in." 
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tXXII. 

Aroundj  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 

A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd  ^^ 
Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 

Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 
Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl'd 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIII. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
riow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  liglit, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person ''  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  thev  seem'd  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  cauglit  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 


LXXIV, 


Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes. 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties  ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel.^'' 


LXXV, 


Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country's  custom  ^'),  but  in  vain  ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
Tiie  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain. 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged  : 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 
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LXX'VI. 


Tlio  lieniia  slionld  be  deepl)-  dyed  to  make 
The  skill  relieved  appear  more  fairly  f;n'r; 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her : 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake. 
She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err. 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 

"To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

LXXVII. 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 
Like  small  stars  througlv,the  milky  way  apparent; 

His  turban  furlM  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Uaidee's  hair  in't 

Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  growing  crescent, 

"^^  hose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

LXXVIII. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet. 

Which  made  their  new  establis^hment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it 

His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 

As  the  psalm  says,  "  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past, 
Eeversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 

An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 
He  turn'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 

With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  hke  Crashaw.** 
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LXXX. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fixM — he  knew  the  w^ay  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  feeM  ill), 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  intention — • 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earuM  his  laureate  pension. 

Lxxxr. 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it, 

The  "  Vates  irritabilis  "  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare  : — 
But  to  my  subject — let  me  see — what  was  it  ? — 

Oh  ! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and  mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

LXXXII. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow  ; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cause. 

LXXXIII. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  for  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among  friends. 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth. 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 
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I.XXXIV. 

He  had  traveird  ^iiougst  tlie  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Franks, 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  ditferent  nations ; 

xVnd  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks. 
Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions — 

Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 
He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations  ; 

To  "  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 

Of  conduct  v/as  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 


LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  asked  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national ; 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him — "  God  save  the  king," 
Or  "  Ca  ira,"  according  to  the  fashion  all : 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational : 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson ; 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale ; 
In  Spain  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  says  de  Stael) ; 
In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  "  Trecentisti ; "  =" 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Pliocbus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  tiiem  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 
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2. 


The  Scian"  and  the  Tcian  muse,*' 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest/'* 

3. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — " 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  miglit  still  be  free ; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  mvself  a  slave. 


A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Whii.'h  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salaniis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they 


0  ii 


And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 
My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  Jio  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 


'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

Por  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

Por  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear, 
roL.  V. 
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Must  m  but  weep  o'er  days  more  ble?t  ? 

Must  we  but  blush?— Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 


8. 


What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

^1^  I  no  ;— the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  ''Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise,— we  come,  we  come  !  " 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 

In  vain— in  vain  ;  strike  other  chords  j 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  I 

Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

10. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

11. 

Pill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We^will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  \ 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  : 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 
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12. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom^s  best  and  bravest  friend  j 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 

Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli^s  rock,  and  Parga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own."' 


^a' 


14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  : 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep  ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  :  ^' 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  !  ^ 


B  E  2 
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LXXXVII, 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 

The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 

Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse  : 
His  strain  display'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong; 

And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others'  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars, 
And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think  ; 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letier  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  wliat  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this. 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his. 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration. 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 
May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit. 

xo. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind  — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle  : 

The  present  century  was  growing  bhnd 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 
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xoi. 


Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine  : 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learned,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 
Tor  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house." 


XCII. 


All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts. 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes) ; 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks  ;— but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes. 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 


XCIII. 


All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  "  Pantisocrasy  ;  " 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy ;  "** 

Or  Coleridge,**  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy ;  *'' 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  patl>. 

Espoused  two  partners  (mil)iners  of  Bath). 

xciv. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure. 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography  ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigour. 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography, 

Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography ; 

A  drowzy  frowzy  poem,  call'd  the  "Excursion," 

Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  mv  aversion. 
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XCT. 

He  there  b  lilds  up  a  formidable  dyke 

Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh,*"  and  her  sect, 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 

The  pubhc  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect ; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVI. 

But  let  me  to  my  story ;  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression. 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone, 

While  I  sohloquize  beyond  expression : 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 

Which  put  oir  business  to  the  ensuing  session  : 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVII. 

I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  call  "  longueurs," 
(We've  not  so  good  a  ivord,  but  have  the  tJiiiuj, 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  Spring — ) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  wdiich  allures 
The  reader  ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  epoi^ee, 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  en?iid.*' 

XOVIII. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  "  Homer  sometimes  sleeps  ;  " 
We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes, — 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps, 

With  his  dear  "  Waggoners,"  around  his  lakes.*" 

He  wishes  for  "  a  boat "  to  sail  the  deeps — 
Of  ocean  ? — No,  of  air;  and  then  he  makes 

Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  alloat." 
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XCIX. 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain. 
And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  "  Waggon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Waiu  ? 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 

Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 

And  lie  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon. 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 


"  Pedlars,"  and  "  Boats,"  and  "  Waggons  !  "  Oh  !  ye  shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 
The  "  little  boatman  "  and  his  "  Peter  Bell  " 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Acliitopliel !  "  " 

CI. 

T'  our  tale.     The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone. 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing-girls  had  all  retired ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The  rosy  flood  of  twlKght's  sky  admired  ; — 

Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  ! 


cii. 

Ave  Maria  !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower,** 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  secm'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 
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cm. 
Ave  Maria  !  'tis  tlie  liour  of  prayer  ! 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  son's  above  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eves  beneath  the  AhBisfhtv  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  strike. 
That  painting  is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print " — that  I  have  no  devotion  ; 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray, 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way  ; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 

Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great  Wliole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

OV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twiliglit !     in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
AVhicli  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  w^here  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er. 
To  where  the  last  Ccesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  liaunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  ! 

OVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 
And  vesper  bell's  tiiat  rose  the  boughs  along ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Oncsti's  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 

Which  learn'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.** 
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ovir. 


Oh,  Hesperus  !  thou  briiigest  all  good  things  ** — 
Home  to  tlie  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer  ; 

"Whatever  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings. 
Whatever  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  briug'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

CVIII. 

Soft  hour  !  wdiich  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  witli  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  sometliing  mourns  !  " 

OIX. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  E-ome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  :  " 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

ox. 

But  Fm  digressing;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons," 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero. 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  man — the  moon's  ? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  "  wooden  spoons  " 
Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 
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CXI. 


1  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do — 
'Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  duw  ii 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two ; 
Tlicy'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few  ; 
And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown 

I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 

From  Aristotlejt3fl5*/w. —  See  ITIoujrtK);?. 
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'  [Remodelled  under  the  names  of  "Don  Juan,"  "  Tlie  Libertine,"  &e.  &c.,  the 
old  Spanish  spiritual  play,  entitled  "  Atheista  Fnlminato,"  formerly  acted  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in  every  country  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  regular  stage,  under  the  title  of  "EI 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Combidado  de  Pierra,"  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cotemporary  of 
Calderon.  It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and  performed  with  so 
much  success  in  this  language,  not  only  in  Italy  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Moliei-e, 
shortly  before  his  death,  produced  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  "Don  Juan  :  ou  Le 
Festin  de  Pierre."  This  piece  was,  in  1677,  put  into  verse  by  T.  Corneille  :  and  thus 
it  has  been  performed  on  the  French  stage  ever  since.  In  1676,  Shad  well,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dryden  in  the  laureateship,  introduced  the  subject  into  this  country,  in  his 
tragedy  of  the  "Libertine;"  but  he  made  his  hero  so  unboundedly  wicked,  as  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  probability.  In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mozart's  celebrated 
opera,  the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  travelling  rake,  who  practises  everywliere 
the  arts  of  seduction,  and  who,  for  his  numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally  consumed  by 
flames  coram  2>opido,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has  it, — "Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his 
time."] 

2  [General  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  distinction  in  the  navy,  particu- 
larly in  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  died  in  1757.] 

3  [Second  son  of  George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that  of  Culloden,  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in 
1746.  The  Duke,  however,  obscured  his  fame  by  the  cruel  abuse  which  he  made,  or 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victory.     He  died  in  176,5.] 

*  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition  a.uainst  Quebec,  termi- 
nated his  career  in  the  moment  of  victory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  1759.] 

5  [In  17.'i9,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  the  French  fleet  equipped  at 
Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England.  la  1765  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  died,  full  of  honours,  in  1781.] 

^  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gained  the  victory  of  Minden.  In  1762  he 
drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse.     He  died  in  17!)2.] 

''  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland — signalised  himself  in  1745,  on  the  invasion 
by  Prince  Charles;  and  was  constituted,  in  1759,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
Germany.     He  died  in  1770.] 

'^  [An  English  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  de- 
fence of  Portugal,  in  1762,  against  the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture 
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of  Ticouderoga  ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surreuder,  witb  his  army,  to  (ieneral  Gates. 
Died  in  1792.] 

'  [Second  son  of  tbe  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
he  partially  engaged,  in  1773,  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant,  wliicb  contrived  to  escape  : 
he  was,  in  consequence,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  honourably  acquitted.  He  died 
in  1786.] 

'"  [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  during  the  American  war. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  and 
bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1794,  obtained  a  splendid  victory. 
He  died  in  1799.1 

"  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  MS.  the  following  note  to  this  stanza  : — 

"  In  the  eighth  and  concluding  lecture  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered 
at  the  Surrey  Institution,  I  am  accused  of  having  '  lauded  Buonaparte  to  the  skies  in 
the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevishly  wreaking  my  disappointment  on  the  god  of 
my  idolatry.'  The  first  lines  I  ever  wrote  upon  Buonaparte  were  the  'Ode  on  Napo- 
leon,' after  his  abdication  in  1814.  All  that  I  have  ever  written  on  that  subject  has 
been  done  since  his  decline  ; — I  never  '  met  him  in  the  hoiu-  of  his  success.'  I  hive 
considered  his  character  at  different  periods,  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness  ;  by 
his  zealots  I  am  accused  of  injustice — by  his  enemies  as  his  warmest  partisan  ;  in 
many  publications  both  English  and  foreign. 

"For  tbe  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I  have  high  authority.  A  year  and  some 
months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  Honourable  Douglas 
Kinnaird.  In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  be  had  been  honoured  with 
a  presentation  to,  and  some  interviews  with,  one  of  the  nearest  family  connexions  of 
Napoleon  (Eugene  Beauharnais).  During  one  of  these,  he  read  and  translated  the 
lines  alluding  to  Buonaparte,  in  tlie  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  He  informed  me, 
that  he  was  authorised  by  the  illu.strious  personage — (still  recognised  as  such  by  the 
Legitimacy  in  Europe) — to  whom  they  were  read,  to  say,  that  '  the  delineation  was 
comjilete,^  or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  wliich  induces  me  to  publish 
this  fact ; — but  Mr.  Hazlitt  accuses  my  inconsistency,  and  infers  my  inaccui-acy. 
Perhaps  he  will  admit  that,  wdth  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  intimate  family 
connexions  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally  capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I  tell 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  I  never  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned  him  since  his 
fall.     I  wrote  what  I  think  are  the  incredible  antitheses  of  his  character. 

"  Jlr.  Hazlitt  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  myself  in  Childe  Harold,  &c.  &c. 
I  have  denied  this  long  ago — but,  even  were  it  true,  Locke  tells  us,  that  all  his  know- 
ledge of  human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own  mind.  From  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  I  do  not  appeal ;  but  I  request  that  gentleman  not  to 
insult  me  by  imputing  the  basest  of  crimes, — viz.  'praising  publicly  the  same  man 
whom  I  wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity  ;' — the  first  lines  I  ever  wrote  on 
Buonaparte  were  in  bis  dispraise,  in  1814, — the  last,  though  not  at  all  in  his  favour, 
were  more  impartial  and  discriminative,  in  1S18.  Has  he  l)ecome  more  fortunate 
since  1814?— £yjv>«,   Venice,  1819."] 

'-  [Barnave,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  in 
1791  appointed  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal 
family,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  them  to  Paiis.     He  was  guillotined,  Nov.  1793.] 

'^  [Brissot  de  Wamlle,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  several  tracts,  for  one  of 
which  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  insti- 
gators of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  the 
guillotine,  Oct.  1793.] 

'^  [Condorcet  was,  in  1792,  appointed  President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Having,  in  1793,  attacked  the  new  constitution,  he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown 
into  prison,  he  was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from  poisun. 
His  works  are  collected  in  twenty-one  vilumcs.J 
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-*  [Mirabeau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of,  and  actors  in,  tlie 
French  revolution,  died  in  1791.] 

'«  [Petion,  Mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  took  an  active  part  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  department  of  the  Calvados  :  where  his  body  was  found  in  a  field,  half-devoured 
by  wolves.] 

J''  [John  Baptiste  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of  Anacharsis)  Clootz.  In 
1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  he  describes  himself  as  "the  orator  of 
the  human  race."  Being  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  1794,  condemned  to 
death.  On  the  scaffold  he  begged  to  be  decapitated  the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make 
some  observations  essential  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the  heads 
of  the  others  were  falling  ;  a  request  obligingly  complied  with.] 

'_s  [Danton  played  a  vei^  important  part  during  the  first  years  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. After  the  fall  of  the  king,  he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent 
measures  led  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1792.  Being  denounced  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career  on  the  guillotine,  in  1794.] 

_  "  [This  wi-etch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  August,  and  in  the  assas- 
sinations of  September,  1792.  In  May,  1793,  he  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him  ;  but  his  bloody  career  was  arrested 
by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in  the  person  of  Charlotte  Corde.] 

'"  [Of  all  these  "famous  people,"  the  General  was  the  last  sui-vivor.  He  died 
in  1834.] 

^'  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of  Laono,  Montenotte,  Afil- 
lesimo.  Cava,  Montebello,  Rivoli,  and  especially  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards 
opposed  to  Suwarrow,  and  was  killed  in  1799,  at  No^^.] 

^  [In  1796,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Ireland, 
and  sailed  in  December  from  Brest ;  but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed. 
After  his  return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  ; 
but  died  suddenly,  in  Sept.  1797,  it  was  supposed  of  poison.] 

^  [General  Marceau  first  distinguished  himself  in  La  Vendee.  He  was  killed  by  & 
rifle-ball  at  Alterkerchen.] 

^  [Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  at  Millesimo,  Lodi,  Aboukir, 
Acre,  Montebello,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Pultusk,  Preuss,  Eylau,  Friedland,  Tudela, 
Saragossa,  Echmuhl,  and  lastly,  at  Esling ;  where,  in  May,  1809,  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot.] 

^■'  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebreiss  and  of  the  Pyramids, 
Desaix  displayed  the  gi-eatest  bravery.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball 
at  Marengo,  just  as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

"^  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  generals.  In  1813,  on  hearing 
of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he  joined  the  allied  armies.  He  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813.] 

*'  ["  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,  &c." — Hob. 

"  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign' d, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own." — Francis.] 
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*  ["  Semper  ad  eveutum  fcstiniit,  et  in  medias  res, 

Non  secus  ac  uotas,  aiuliLorein  rapit." 

"  But  to  the  grand  eveut  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  bears  his  readers,  with  irapetuoiis  force. 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design." — Francis.] 

it  r'<Tbe  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  handsome,  with  large  black  eyes, 
and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman — added 
to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in  the  world. 
Certainly,  they  are  fascinating  !  but  their  minds  have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business 
of  their  lives  is  intrigue." — Byron  Letters,  1809.] 

^^  [Professor  Feingale,  of  Baden,  who  in  1812,  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
"Blu.es,"  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

^'  ["  Little  she  spoke — but  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all, 

With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity." — JIS.] 

^  [ "  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express  them  ;  wrote  poetry  also, 
but  it  was  only  good  by  accident.  Hor  letters  were  alnays  enigmatical,  often  unin- 
telligible. She  was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  principles  squared 
mathematically." — Byron  Letters.] 

33  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his  lady  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  committed  suicide 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  1818. — "There  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I 
should  not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Romilly  shivered,  who  was  one  of  my 
assa&sins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree, 
branch,  and  blossoms — when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when 
he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  gods — did  he  think  that,  in  less  than 
three  years,  a  natural  event— a  severe  domestic,  but  an  expected  and  common  oalaniity 
— would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in  a  verdict  of  lunacy  ! 
Did  he  (who  in  his  sexagenary  *  *  *)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feelings  must 
have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  ami  sister,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country,  were 
to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar, — and  this  at  a  moment  when  my  health  was 
declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and  my  mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of 
disappointment — while  I  was  yet  young,  and  might  have  reformed  what  might  be 
wrong  in  my  conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my  affairs  ! " — Byron 
Letters,  June,  1819.] 

3<  ["Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education,"  "Teacher's  Assistant," 
&c.  &c,] 

^  [Hannah  More's  "Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,"  &c.,  a  sermon-like  novel,  which 
had  great  success  at  the  time,  and  is  now  forgotten.  ] 

^  "Description  des  vertus  incomparables  de  FHuile  de  Mtica.ssar." — See  the 
Advertisement. 

■"^  ["  Where  all  was  innocence  and  quiet  bliss." — MS.] 

^  ["  And  so  she  seem'd,  in  all  outside  formalities." — MS.] 

3*  ["By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's 

fan." — SUAKSPEARE.] 

*•  ["  Wi-shing  each  other  damn'd,  divorced,  or  dead." — MS.] 

■•'  ["I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and  a  Lawyer  (Dr.  Lushing- 
ton)  almost  forcing  themselves  at  the  same  time  into  my  room.  I  did  not  know  till 
afterward.s  the  real  object  of  their  visit.     I  thought  their  questions  singular,  frivolous. 
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und  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  iiupertiuent  ;  but  what  should  I  have  thought,  it"  I 
had  known  that  they  were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational  or  consistent,  for  my 
imagination  was  heated  with  other  tilings.  But  Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously 
make  me  out  a  certificate  for  Bedlam  ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  favourable 
report  to  his  employers.  I  do  not,  however,  tax  Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ; 
probably  she  was  not  privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always 
detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  in  her  house." — Lord  B. — 
"My  mother,"  asserts  Lady  Byron,  "always  treated  Lord  B.  with  an  affectionate 
consideration  and  indulgence,  which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings. 
Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  intercourse  with  him." 
Though  it  was  Lady  Byron  herself  who  consulted  Dr.  Baillie,  she  says  she  did  it  with 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband's  family,  and  that  it  was  from  his  nearest  relatives  and 
personal  attendant  that  she  derived  the  idea  of  his  being  insane.] 

*'■  [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  &c.  &c.] 

*^  ["  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation." — MS.] 

^*  [The  Right  Honourable  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  &c.  The  following  is  from  a  fragment 
of  a  novel  written  by  Lord  Byron  in  1817  :— "  A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very 
good  friends  :  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with  my  son,  on  a 
visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in 
Aragon  before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chateau  within  a  few  weeks. 
During  her  journey  I  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprising 
me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  ch&teau,  I  received 
another,  still  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish  terms, 
to  join  her  immediately.  As  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville  I  received  a  third 
— this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo,  who  requested  me,  in  the  politest 
manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage.  I  answered  him  with  equal  politeness  that  I  would 
do  no  such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which 
she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I 
requested  the  reason  by  return  of  post :  she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  had 
nothing'  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  any — but  that  she  was  an 
injured  and  excellent  woman.  I  then  inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two 
preceding  affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Aragon.  She  answered, 
that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses — that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of 
myself,  I  had  only  to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  my  way  without 
difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo' s,  I  should  there  have  found  the  tenderest  of  wives  .ind 
— a  strait  waistcoat.  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but  a  reitera- 
tion of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  answered,  that  they  would 
only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our  domestic  discrepancy  had 
become  a  public  topic  of  discussion  ;  and  the  world,  which  always  decides  justly,  not 
only  in  Aragon,  but  in  Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that 
all  Spain  could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  to  comprise  all 
the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  committed  :  and  little  less 
than  an  auto-da-fe  was  anticipated  as  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are 
abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adversity — it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged 
around  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console  me  with  their  disapprobation.  They  told 
me  all  that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  They  shook  their  heads — 
they  exhorted  me — deplored  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and — went  to  dinner."] 

**  ["The  lawyers  recommended  a  divorce." — MS.] 

'  primus  qui  legibus  urbem 


Fundabit,  curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum." — ViRO. 

["And  we  may  own — since  he  is ■<   i  -i-      [earth." — MS.] 
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*^  ["I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  anytliiug  but  the  deliberate 
desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household 
gods  shivered  around  me.  Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ?  It  has, 
comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator 
upon  earth  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  oflFers." — Byron  LetUrs,  Sept.  10,  1818. 

' '  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  Icft^ 
Aud  that  they  poison'd  !     My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shivered  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  Faliero.'\ 
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[ "  Save  death  or  j  p'S'^t'on—     | ^^  j^^  died.'— MS  ] 
■-  L  bamshment —  J 

•*  ["  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys,"— MS.] 

■'''  See  Longinus,  Section  10.,  "tVo  /x?;  tv  ti  irtpi  avT^v  rddos  (paiuT^rai,  TraSdi/  Sk 
avyoSos."     [The  Ode  is  the  famous  (patveTai  /uoi  kt]vos  Ictos  Oeoifft,  k.  t.  a. 

' '  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,''  kc] 

{antique      I  r    r  "      "     1 

modest        Uard  by  the-^  ^..    „  ^— MS.] 
,         •  Li  I  1  omission   J  -■ 

downright  J  •■  -" 

°^  Fact  !  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the  obnoxious  eiiigrams  cf 
Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end. 

*'  See  his  Confessions,  1.  i  c.  is.  By  the  representation  which  Saint  Augustine 
{rives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  what  we  .'-hoiild  call  a  rake. 
He  avoided  the  school  as  the  plague  ;  he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and  public  shows  ; 
he  robbed  his  father  of  everything  he  could  find  ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to 
escape  the  rod,  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irregularities. 

*■'  [When  Boabdil,  the  last  king  of  Granada,  was  driven  from  his  capital  by  Ferdi- 
nand, in  14t*l,  he  a.scended  an  eminence,  and  looking  back  upon  the  conquered  city, 
hurst  into  tears.  "You  do  right,"  said  his  mother,  "to  wtep  like  a  woman  lor  tlie 
throne  you  could  not  defend  like  a  man."] 

TdT'ii  i  11         i  it  silence  !  hush  ! 

["  1 11  tell  you  too  a  secret —  <     .  •  i         >ii  .     t  v     tho  t 

"^  •'  (  which  you  11  hush.  — MS.] 

•'  ["  Spouses  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue." — MS.] 

*"  For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot  blood  in  cold  weather,  see 
Mr.  Alban  Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 

*•  [  "  Conscienza  1'  as^icura, 

La  buona  compagna  che  1'  uom  francheggia 
Sotto  r  usbergo  del  esser  puro." — Dante.] 

•  ["  Deem'd  that  her  thoughts  no  more  required  control." — MS.] 

"  See  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  ii. 

"  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming — (I  think) — the  opening  of  Canto  Secoml  -but 
quote  from  memory. 
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*^  ["I  say  this  by  the  way — so  don't  look  sfcern, 

But  i/  you're  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by." — MS.] 

'^  [Juan  Boscan  AlmogavS.,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the  year  1543.  In  concert 
with  his  friend  Garcilasso,  he  introduced  tlie  Italian  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and 
commenced  his  labours  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

^*  [Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a 
poet.  After  serving  with  distinction  in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed, 
in  1536,  by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  fell  upon  his  head  as  he  was  leading 
Dn  his  battalion.] 
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[ "  A  real  wittol  always  is  suspicious. 

But  always  also  hunts  in  the  wrong  place." — MS.] 


*^  ["Change  horses  every  hour  from  night  till  noon." — MS.] 


["Except  the  promises  of  true  theology." — MS.] 

["  Oh,  Susan  !  I've  said  in  the  moments  of  mirth, 
What's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me  ? 
I  devoutly  believe  there's  a  heaven  on  earth, 
And  believe  that  that  heaven's  in  thee." — Moore.] 

^  ["She  stood  on  guilt's  steep  brink,  in  all  the  sense, 

And  full  security  of  innocence." — MS.] 

^'  ["To  leave  these  two  young  people  then  and  there." — MS.] 

''  ["  Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come." — MS.] 

^'^  ["  Sweet  is  a  lawsuit  to  the  attorney — sweet,"  &c. — MS.] 

'*  ["Who've  made  iis  wait — God  knows  how  long  already, 

For  an  entail'd  estate,  or  country-seat. 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead — he 
Knows  nought  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  won-ied — 
'Tis  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  buried." — MS.] 

"'  [The  "Safety  Lamp,"  was  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1815.] 

"*  [Jackson's  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  the  great  Emporium  of  Central  Africa.     Sir 
Edward  Parry's  three  Polar  expeditions.] 

'^  ["  Not  only  pleasure's  sin,  but  sin's  a  pleasui'e." — MS.] 

^''  ["  And  lose  in  shining  snow  their  summits  blue." — MS.] 

79  [<<  Twas  midnight — dark  and  sombre  was  the  night,"  &c. — MS.] 

*'  ["And  supper,  punch,  ghost-stories,  and  such  chat." — MS. 

'  *  '  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  ! 
Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear  !'  &c.  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  stanza  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  contains  the  pur4e  of  th« 
whole  philosophy  of  Epicurus." — Lord  Byron.] 

*'  ["To-night,   as   Countess  Guiccioli   observed   me  poring  over  Don  Juan,  she 
stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137th  stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what 
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4.U  NOTES  TO   CANTO   THE   FIRST. 

it  meant.  I  told  her,  '  Nothing — but  your  husband  is  coming.'  As  I  said  this  in 
Italiiu  \rith  some  emphasi.s,  she  startel  up  iri  a  fright,  and  said,  '  O'l,  my  (}»],  is  he 
coming  ?'  thinking  it  was  her  own.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  whea  she  foa.id  out 
the  mistake." — Bjron  Letlers,  Nov.  8,  181  i).] 

**  ["Ere  I  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had  been  ! " — M3.] 

"■'  ["But  while  this  search  was  making,  Julia's  tongue." — ^IS. 

**  The  Spanish  '*  Cortejo"  is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian  "  Cavalier  Servente." 

*'  Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.  Count  O'Reilly  did  not  take  Algiers — but 
Al;iiers  very  nearly  took  him  :  he  and  his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loss, 
and  not  much  credit,  from  before  that  city,  in  the  year  1775. 

*"  ["  The  chimney — fit  retreat  for  any  lover  !" — MS.] 
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[ "than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  in  Lis  Malmsey  butt." — MS.] 

["  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  devil." — MS.] 

["With  base  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted." — MS.] 

["  Found — heaven  knows  how — his  solitary  way,"  &c. — MS.] 


'J'  [William  Brodie  Gurney,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand  writer  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.] 

9^  ["Since  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric's  Vandals." — MS.] 

^  ["Que  les  hommes  sont  heureux  d'aller  a  la  guerre,  d'exposer  leur  vie,  de  se 
livrer  £k.  I'enthousiasme  de  I'honneur  et  du  danger  I  JIais  il  n'y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui 
suulage  les  femmes." — Corinne.'^ 

"^[Or, 

"  'To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.' 
Or, 

'To  lift  our  fatal  love  to  God  from  man.' 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescription." — B.'\ 

(fatal  now     ] 
lost  for  me  [-—but  let  it  go."— MS,] 
deadly  now  J 

'*  ["  I  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind." — MS.] 

'^''  [ "  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach — so  turns  to  you  my  soul." — MS.] 

»s  ["With  a  neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new." — MS.] 

'^  [Lonl  llyron  had  himself  a  seal  bearing  this  motto.] 

""'  ["And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 

Which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time, 
With  good  discretion  and  in  current  rhyme." — MS.] 
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["To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  zeal 

Of  pious  men  have  published  on  his  acts." — MS.] 

["  I'll  call  the  work  '  Reflections  o'er  a  Bottle."'— Ma] 


NOTES   TO   CANTO   THE   FIRST.  4R,'> 

["Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear, 

When  warm  with  youth — when  TuUus  fill'd  the  chair." — Francis.  1 

["  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day."— MS.] 

' '  Me  nee  femina,  nee  pner 
Jam,  nee  spes  auimi  credula  mutui, 

Nee  certare  juvat  mero  ; 
Nee  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus." — Hor. 

["For  me,  alas  !  these  joys  are  o'er  ; 
For  me  the  vernal  garland  blooms  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I  prove, 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love." — Francis.] 
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[His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don  Juan,  and  the  humorous 
zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell  on  it,  show  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how 
far  from  serious,  was  his  adoption  of  the  "good  old-geutlemauly  vice."  That  his 
parsimony,  however,  was  very  far  from  being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as 
"witlihiililing  men  from  works  of  liberality,"  is  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of  his 
munificence  at  this  very  period. — Moore. 

"  Charity — purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If  that  was  to  be  bought,  I 
have  given  more  to  my  fellow- creatures  in  this  life — sometimes  for  vice,  but,  if  not 
more  often,  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.  I  never  in 
my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest 
distress.  But,  no  matter!  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted  me  will 
triumph — and  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as 
cold  as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  it." — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

'''7  [The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brazen  head  which  he  formed 
capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  successively,  "Time  i.s," — "Time  was,"  —  and 
"Time  is  past,"  the  opportunity  of  catechising  it  having  been  neglected,  tumbled 
itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  ] 

'"=*  [This  stanza  appears  to  have  oeen  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xix.  p.  203  : — "It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
the  soul  never  deserted  the  body  while  the  latter  contiiiued  in  a  perfect  state.  To 
secure  this  opinion,  King  Cheops  is  said,  by  Herodotus,  to  have  employed  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the 
'augusta  domus'  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone  equal  in  weight  to  six 
millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  times  that  of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across 
Plymouth  S  lund  ;  and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  narrow 
chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small,  intricate  passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of 
an  enormous  weight,  aad  so  carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Yet, 
how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  !  Not  a  bone  was  left  of  Cheops,  either  iu 
the  stone  coffin,  or  in  the  vault,  when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber."] 

""'  ["Must  bid  you  both  farewell  in  accents  bland."— MS.] 

""  [Southey's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.] 
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NOTES  TO   CANTO  THE   SECOND. 

'  ['•  Lost  that  most  precious  stone  of  stones — liis  modesty." — MS.] 

'  Faszioli — literally  the  little  handkerchiefs — the  veils  most  availing  of  St.  Mai  t 

^  [  "  Their  manners  mending,  and  their  morals  cnring, 

She  taught  them  to  sujipress  their  vice, — and  urine." — IIS.] 

*  [A  hearty  meal  is  an  alleviation  to  some  stomachs,  but  an  aggravation  to  others.] 

*  ["Xight  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been  ;  and  a  sudden  nhift  of  wind, 
»}x)ut  midnight,  threw  Ike  ship  into  the  trouf/h  of  the  sea,  which  struck  her  aft,  tore 
avay  the  rudder,  started  (he  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whnle  of  her  stern  frame. 
The  jiumps  were  immcdiaiely  sounded,  and  in  the  courge  of  a  few  minutes  the  water 
had  increased  to  four  feet," — Loss  of  the  Jlercules.] 

*  ["One  ganff  was  instantly  put  on  them,  and  the  remaiTider  of  the  people 
employed  in  f/ettinf/  up  rice  from  the  run  of  tlie  ship,  and  heaving  it  over  to  come  at 
the  leak,  if  possible.  After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  ihrown  into  the  sea,  v:e 
did  get  at  it,  and  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  ship  with  astonisliing  rapidity  ; 
therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shir/s,  jackets,  bahs  of  imislin,  and  every  thing  of  the  like 
dcscripti.n  that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening.^' — Ibid.] 

'  ["  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of  water  an  hour,  the  ship 
certainly  must  have  gone  doivn.  had  not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some 
success.  The  pvmps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  preservation  of 
my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  London." — Ibid.] 

*  ["Three  guns  broke  loose  on  the  main  deck." — Loss  of  the  Centa^ir] 

'  ["^j»  (he  next  day  advanced,  (he  weather  appeared  to  moderate,  the  men  con- 
tinued incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  ship  afloat. 
Scarce  was  this  done,  when  a  gust  exceeding  in  viuknce  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends." — Ibid.] 

10  [^"The  shipirti/  mofiovle.'s,  and  to  all  appear.ince  irrevocably  overset.  The  water 
forsook  the  hold,  and  appeai'cd  between  decks.'" — Ibid.] 

"  ["Immediate  directions  were  given  lo  cut  away  the  main  and  mizen-masts, 
trusliug,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able  to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two 
lanyards,  tiie  mizen-mast  went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on 
the  ship,  and,  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud,  the  main-mast  followed.  I  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  fore-mast  and  bowsprit  also  </o  over.  On  this,  the  ship 
iiiiiilldiultly  righted  icith  grral  violence." — Ibid] 


NOTES   TO   CANTO   THE   SEOOND.  437 

'-  [Lord  Byron  himself  was  nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  captain  ;  and  he  was  then  an  eye-witness  of  not  a  little  which  he  has 
here  desu-ribed.  "Fletcher,"  he  says,  "yelled  ;  the  (jreeks  called  on  all  the  saints; 
the  Mussuhnen  on  Alia  ;  while  the  captain  burst  into  tears  and  ran  below  deck."  So 
cool  was  Lord  Byron  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  that  he  laughed  at  his  valet  ;  and 
finding  himself  useless  in  consequence  of  his  lameness,  he  lay  down  upon  the  deck  and 
fell  fast  asleep.] 

13  ["Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for." — MS.] 

'■•  ["A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room,  to  repress  that  unhappy 
desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in 
other  respects  orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  him." — Loss  of  the 
Abergavenny.] 

•5  ["  '  Give  us  some  groff,'  they  exclaimed,  'it  wi'l  be  all  one  an  hour  hence.'—'  I 
know  ive  7)1  tu;t  die,' reiAied  the  gallant  officer,  coolly,  'but  let  us  die  like  men/' — 
arni'd  with  a  brace  of  pistols  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking." 
— Ibid.] 

'fi  ["However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump  we  held  our  own.  All  who  were 
not  seamen  by  profession,  had  been  employed  in  thrumming  a  sail.'' — Loss  of  the 
Centaur.] 

'^  [ "which  was  passed  under  the  ship's  bollom,   and   I  thought   had    some 

effect."— Ibid.] 
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["'Tia  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."— MS.] 


''  ["  The  ship  laboured  so  much,  that  I  could  scarce  hope  she  would  swim  till 
morning  :  our  sufferings  were  very  great /or  want  of  water." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

20  ["  The  iveather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  bleiv  a  storm.  The  ship 
laboured  greatly  ;  the  water  appeared  in  the  fore  and  after  hold.  The  leathers  were 
nearly  consumed,  and  the  chains  of  the  pumps,  by  constant  exertion  and  the  friction 
of  the  coals,  were  rendered  almost  useless." — Ibid.] 

-'  ["At  length,  the  carpenter  came -a^  from  below,  and  told  the  crew,  who  were 
working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  no  more  for  them." — Loss  of  the  Abergavenny.] 

2-  ["I  perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

"'^  [The  following  extract  from  the  delightful  colloquy,  entitled  '  Nanfragium, '  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Erasmus,  is  taken  from  Lord  Byron's  own  copy,  where  the  pencil-marks 
show  how  carefully  he  had  perused  it : — "  Unum  audivi,  nun  sine  risu,  qui  clara  voce, 
ne  non  exaudiretur,  polliceretur  Ohristophoi-o,  qui  est  Lutetise  in  summo  templo,  mons 
verius  quam  statua,  cereum  tantum  quantus  esset  ipse.  H;ec  cum  vociferaus  quantum 
I  oterat  identidem  inculcaret,  qui  forte  proximus  assistebat  illi  notus,  cubito  ilium  tetigit, 
ac  submonuit  :  Vide  quid  pollicearis  :  etiamsi  rerum  omnium  tuarum  auctiouem  facias, 
hin  fueris  solvendo.  Turn  ille,  voce  jam  pressiore,  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Christo- 
pl.orus  :  Taee,  inquit,  fatue  !  An  credis  me  ex  auimo  loqui  ?  Si  semel  contigero 
teiram,  non  daturus  sum  illi  candelam  sebaceam  !  " 

"I  heard  one,  not  without  laughter,  who,  with  a  clear  voice,  lest  he  should  not  be 
heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris,  on  the  top  of  a  church, — a  mountain 
more  truly  than  a  statue, — a  wax  candle  as  big  as  he  was  himself.  When,  bawling 
out  as  hard  as  he  could,  the  man  reiterated  this  offer  ;  an  acquaintance  that  by  chancs 
stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him  with  his  elbow,  and  said — '  Have  a  care  what 
you  prumise  ;  though  you  make  an  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you'll  not  be  able  to 
jiay.'  Then  he  says,  with  a  voice  still  lower,  to  wit,  lest  Christopher  should  hear, — 
'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  !  do  you  think  I  speak  from  ray  heart  ?  If  once  I  tjucb 
laiiil,  I'll  not  give  him  a  tallow  candle.'  " — Clarkk's  Translation.] 


4ns  NOTES   Tu   CANTU   THE  SECOND. 

"'  ["  You  cannot  imagine,"  says  Cardinal  de  Retz  (who  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons) — "the  horror  of  a  great  sU>rm  :  you  can  as  little  imagine  the 
ridicule  of  it.  Everybody  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  confessing  themselves.  The 
private  captain  of  the  galley  caused,  in  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  his 
embroidered  coat  and  /lis  red  scarf  to  be  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  a  true  Spaniard 
ought  to  die  bearing  his  king's  marks  of  distinction.  He  sat  himself  down  in  his  great 
elbow-chair,  and  with  his  foot  struck  a  poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops,  who,  not  Vicing 
able  to  stand,  was  crawling  aloug,  crying  out  aloud,  'Seiihor  Don  Fernando,  por 
I'araor  de  Dios,  confession.'  The  captain,  when  he  struck  him,  said  to  him.  'luimigo 
de  Dios  piedes  confession  ! '  "] 

^  ["Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  went  to  their  Jiamm^cks,  and  desired  their 
messmates  to  lash  them  in  ;  others  were  for  securing  themselves  to  gratings  and  small 
rafts  ;  but  the  most  predominant  idea  was  that  of  ptUtinf/  on  their  best  and  cleanest 
clothes.     The  boats  were  got  over  the  side." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 
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["Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition." — MS.] 


•'  ["  Eight  bags  of  rice,  six  flasks  of  wine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salted  beef  and 
pork,  were  put  into  the  long  buat,  as  provisions  for  the  whole." —  Wreck  of  the  Hydney. 

^  ["The  yawl  was  stove  alongside  and  sunk." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

^  ["  One  oar  was  erected  for  a  main-mast,  and  the  other  bent  to  the  breadth  of  the 
blankets  for  a  sail." — Loss  of  the  Wellington  Transpm-t.] 

^°  '^"  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  frown 

Of  one  who  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,"  &c. — MS.] 

""  ["As  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I  thought  it  right  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  was  impo.'^sible  for  any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
saved  on  a  raft  in  such  a  sea  as  this." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

3-  [^^ Spars,  bioms,  hencoops,  and  every  thing  buoyant,  were  therefore  cast  loose, 
that  the  men  might  have  some  chance  to  save  themselves." — Loss  of  the  Pandora.] 

'■'  [ "  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a  heavy  lurch  to  jjort,  and  tlien 
went  down,  head  foremost." — Loss  of  the  Lady  Mobart.] 

^  ["At  this  instant  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  she  was  going  down,  and 
bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  overboard  :  the  crew  had  just  time  to  leap  overboard, 
which  they  did,  uttering  a  most  dreadful  yell." — Loss  of  the  Pandoia.] 

*'  ["The  boat,  being  fa.stened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner  cleared  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  water,  than  a  dog  of  mine  came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  I  took 
him  in." — Shiptwrcck  of  the  Betsey.] 

^  [*'  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the  sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when 
on  the  top  of  the  wave,  it  was  too  much  to  be  set,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in, 
for  we  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress  ;  the  sea  curling  over  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bale  with  all  our  might." — Bligh's  C^jcw  JJocU  Navigation.] 

^  ["Before  it  was  dark,  a  blanket  was  discovered  in  the  boat.  This  was  imme- 
diately bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers,  and  under  it,  as  a  sail,  we  scudded  all  uiglit,  in 
expectation  of  being  swallowed  by  every  wave." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

**  ["  The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  indication  of  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  We 
could  do  nothing  more  than  run  before  the  sea, — /  served  a  teasjioonfid  of  rum  to  every 
person.     The  bread  we  found  was  damaged  and  rotten." — Bligh.J 

**  [  "  As  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  confined  for  want  of  room,  I  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  defect,  by  putting  ourselves  at  watch  and  toatch  ;  so  that  one  half 
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always  sat  up,  wbile  the  other  half  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  nothwg 
to  cover  us  hut  the  heavens J'^ — Bligh.] 

■•**  ["The  fourth  day  came,  and  not  a  breath  of  air,  &c." — Ibid.] 

■"  [ "  The  fourth  day  we  began  to  suffer  exceedingly  from  hunger  and  thirst.  I  then 
seized  my  dog,  and  plunged  my  knife  into  its  throat.  We  caught  his  blood  in  the  hat, 
'•eceiving  in  our  hands  and  drinking  what,  ran  over  ;  we  afterwards  drank  in  turn  out 
of  the  hat,  and  felt  ourselves  refreshed." — Shipureck  of  the  Betsey.'] 

*'  [ "  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with  his  dog,  a  party  came  to  tell 
him  their  necessities  were  such,  that  they  must  eat  the  dog,  or  starve.  In  sspite  of 
Mr.  B.'s  desire  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force  and  killed  him. 
Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  he  partook  of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, recollecting  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it,  and  was  glad  to 
make  a  meal  of  the  paws  and  skin." — CoiiMonoRE  Byron's  Narrative.] 

43  II"  The  fact  of  men  in  extreme  cases,  destroying  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
appeasing  hunger,  is  but  too  well  established — and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  the 
French  frigate  Meduse,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  also  on  the  rock  in 
the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus  frigate  was  lost." — Sir  John  Barrow.] 

'■*  ["Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked  their  shoes  and  two 
hairy  caps,  which  were  among  them,  in  the  water  ;  which  being  rendered  soft,  each 
p;  itook  of  them.  But  day  after  day  havitig  past,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger  pressing 
hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and  dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each 
other;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  of 
the  others,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer."- — ISufferinys  of  the  Crew  of  the 
Thomas.] 

•^  \^^  Thelots  were  drawn :  the  captain,  summoning  all  his  strength,  wrote  upon  slips 
of  paper  the  name  of  each  man,  folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a  hat,  and  shook  them 
together.  The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  an  awful  silence;  each  eye  was  fixed  and 
each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was  strongly  impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The 
unhappy  person,  with  manly  fortitude,  resigned  himself  to  his  miserable  associates." — 
Famine  in  the  American  Ship  Peggy.] 

■'^  ["He  requested  to  he  hied  to  death,  the  surgeon  being  with  them,  and  having  his 
case  of  instruments  in  his  pocket  when  he  quitted  the  ship." — Loss  of  the  Thomas.] 

*'  ["No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein,  than  the  operator  applied 
his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the  bluod  as  it  flowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched 
the  victim's  departing  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy  the  hunger  which 
preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a  degree." — Ihid.] 

4s  ["Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and  gore,  and  whose  stomachs 
retained  the  unnatural  food,  suon  perished  with  raging  insanity,'''  ka. — Ibid.] 

'•''  ["Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  finding  it  supplied  our  mouths 
with  temporary  moisture,  was  chewing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a  bit  of 
canvass,  or  even  lead." — Loss  of  the  Juno.] 

^'^  [ "  On  the  25th,  at  noon,  we  caught  a  noddy.  I  divided  it  into  eighteen  poi-tious. 
In  the  evening  we  caught  t2vo  boobies."  —Bligh.] 

"  Quando  ebbe  detto  cio,  con  gli  occhi  torti 
Riprese  il  teschio  misero  co'  denti, 
Che  furo  all'  osso,  come  d'un  can  forti." 

[■'  This  said — aside  his  vengeful  eyes  ivere  thrown, 
And  with  his  teeth  again  the  skull  he  tore, 
Fierce  as  a  dog  to  gnaw  the  very  bone." — 

Inferno,  c.  xxx.  v.  60. — Wright.] 
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'-  ["We  must  have  perished  had  we  not  cauglit  six  quarts  of  rain-water,  and  this 
we  should  not  have  hcen  blessed  uith,  had  -we  iiol  found  a  pair-  of  sheets  in  the  boa!. 
These  ichen  thor'>wihly  wet,  were  wrany  into  the  kidd  with  which  we  baled  the  boat." 
— Loss  of  the  Centaur.^ 

.S3  [• « <  j,[j._  Wade's  boy,  a  stout  healthy  lad,  died  early,  and  almost  without  a  groan  ; 
while  another,  of  the  same  age,  but  of  a  loss  promising  appearance,  held  out  much 
longer.  Tlieir  fathers  were  both  in  the  f  )retop,  wlien  the  boj's  were  fciken  ill.  Wade, 
hearing  of  his  sou's  illness,  answered,  with  inditference,  that  'he  could  do  nothing  for 
him,'  and  left  him  to  his  fate." — Loss  of  the  Jiuio.'\ 

»^  ["  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only  three  or  four  planks  of  the 
quarter-deck  remained,  just  over  the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  spot  the 
unhappy  man  led  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  his  being  washed 
away." — Ibid.] 

*^  ["Whenever  the  ioy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the  father  lifted  him  up 

and  wiped  away  the  foa'n  from  his  lips  ;  and  if  a  shower  came,  he  made  him  open  hia 
mouth  to  7'eceive  the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a  ray.''' — Ibid.] 

'^  ["In  this  affecting  situation,  both  remained  four  or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired. 
The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  unwilling  to  believe  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked 
wistfully  at  it,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watclied  it  in  silence 
until  it  was  carried  off  by  a  sea;  then  wrapping  himself  in  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk 
down,  and  rose  no  more  ;  tliough  he  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  as  we  judged 
from  the  quivering  of  the  Umba,  when  a  wave  broke  over  him." — Ibid.] 

*?  [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which  exhibits  an  ever-varying 
succession  of  splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in 
suggesting  patturns  to  our  mauufactuiers.] 

°^  ["  About  this  time  a  heautifid  white  bird,  web-footed,  and  not  unlil-e  a  dove  in 
size  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the  mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pitching  of  tlie  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and  continued  to  Auttcr 
there  till  dark.  Trifling  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  was  considered  by  us  all 
as  a  propitious  omen.'' — Loss  of  the  Lady  Ilobart.] 

^^  ["I  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against  being  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  land,  or  calling  out  till  they  were  convinced  of  the  reality,  more 
especially  as  fog-banks  are  often  mistaken  for  land  :  several  of  the  poor  fellows  never- 
theless repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers,  and  some  the  firing  of  guns." — 
J  bid.] 

^  ["At  Irngth  one  of  them  broke  into  a  most  immoderate  sxrearing  fit  of  joy, 
which  I  could  not  restrain,  and  declared,  that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  his  life,  if 
whal  he  now  saw  was  not  land." — Loss  of  the  Centaur.] 

*'  ["  The  joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  us  all  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  Many 
hurst  into  tears  ;  some  looked  at  each  other  with  a  stupid  state,  as  if  doubtful  of  the 
reality  of  what  they  saw  ;  while  several  were  in  such  a  lethargic  conditit)n,  that  no 
animating  wunls  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.  At  this  affecting  period  I  proposed 
offering  up  our  solemn  thanks  to  lleaven  for  the  miraculous  deliverance."  —  Loss 
of  the  Lady  IJobart.] 

*'^  ["After  having  suffered  the  hon-ors  of  hnn^cr  and  thirst  for  many  days,  they 
providentially  took  a  small  tuille  whilst  jloating  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water." 
— Loss  of  t/ie  Thomas.] 

^  ["Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  ami  bones,  our  limbs  were  full  of  sores, 
ond  we  were  clothed  in  rags.  An  indifferent  (spectator  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or  the  horror 
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of  their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectres,  whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  the 
cause  had  been  unknown,  would  rather  have  exulted  terror  than  pity."- — Bligii.] 

''■'  ["They  discovered  laud  ri'jht  ahead,  and  steered  for  it.  There  being  a  very 
heary  surf,  they  endeavcured  to  turn  the  boat's  head  to  it,  which,  fro.u  weakness,  tJiey 
were  unable  to  complete,  and  soon  afterwards  </te  6oai  wpse^"' — Escape  of  Beseriera 
from  St.  Helena.^ 

^  [  "which  often  spread 

And  come  like  opening  hell  upon  the  mind. 

No  'baseless  fabric,'  but  'a  wreck  behind.'" — MS.] 


w 


["Had  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep  ; — 

And  those  who  are  not  drown' d,  at  least  may  sleep." — MS.] 


*'  [Entitled  "A  Narrative  of  the  Honourable  John  Byron  (Commodore  in  a  late 
expedition  round  the  world),  containing  an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by 
himself  and  his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year  1740,  till  their 
arrival  in  Kngland,  1740  :  written  by  Himself."  This  narrative,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  ever  appeared,  was  published  in  1768.] 

"■^  ["  Wore  for  a  husband — or  some  such  like  bnite." — MS.] 

*'  [  "although  of  late 

I've  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  night." — MS.] 

'"  ["  Jly  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants  of  coral,  spread  every- 
where over  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  it  his  obtained  this  name." — J3ruce.] 

'^  [  "just the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I  should  like  to  do  ; — 
But  I  have  done  with  kisses — having  kiss'd 
All  those  that  would — regretting  those  I  miss'd." — MS.] 

^^  ["  Fair  as  the  rose  just  pluck'd  to  crown  the  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  unfledged  birdling  whde  at  rest." — MS.] 

^  ["  That  finer  melody  was  never  heard, 

The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  is  a  tear. 
Whose  accents  are  the  steps  of  music's  throne." — MS.] 

'■*  [When  at  Seville  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  unmarried 
ladits  ;  and  in  his  diary  he  describes  himself  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the 
younger  of  them  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.] 

^*  ["In  1813,  I  formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London,  an  item,  a  fraction, 
the  .segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  million,  the  nothing  of  something.  I  had  been 
the  lion  of  1S12."— i^^ro)i  Diary,  1821.] 

''  ["Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea." — MS.] 

^'     -  ["  For  without  heart  love  is  not  quite  so  good  ; 

Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies. 

And  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food, 
While  Bacchus  will  provide  with  wine  and  jellies, 
Oysters  and  eggs  are  also  loving  food." — MS.] 


vy 


["He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lover,  cast 

To  he  her  soul's  first  idol,  and  its  last. "—MS.] 
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^'  ["  A  pleasure  nought  but  drunkenness  can  bring  ; 

For  not  the  bltst  sherbet  all  chill'd  with  snow, 
Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 

Nor  wine  in  all  the  purple  of  its  glow." — MS,] 

*•  [         "  I'm  sure  they  never  reckon'd  ; 

And  being  joiu'd — like  swarniing  bees  they  clung, 
And  mix'd  until  the  very  pleasure  stung." — MS. 

Or,  "And  one  was  innocent,  but  both  too  young, 

Their  heart  the  flowers,"  kc. — MS.] 

["Pillow'd  upon  her  beating  heart — which  panted 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  all  it  granted." — MS.] 


11 


"2  [There  are  not  a  few  women  who  may  profit  from  seeing  in  what  a  style  of  con- 
temptuous coldness,  the  sufieriugs  to  which  licentious  love  exposes  them  are  tilkwl 
of  by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Dun  Juan.  The  many  fine  eyes  that  have  wept 
dangerous  tears  over  the  descriptions  of  the  Gulnares  and  Medoras,  cannot  be  the 
worse  for  seeing  the  true  side  of  the  picture. — Blackwooii.] 

*^  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to  have  aMuded  to  him  in  her 
novel  of  "  Glenarvon,"  published  in  ISIC.  —  "Mailame  de  Staiil  once  askid  mc,"  said 
Lord  Byron,  ''if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel.  She  was  only 
einL'ular  in  putting  the  question  iu  the  dry  way  she  did.  There  are  many  who  pin 
their  faith  on  that  insincere  production.  I  am  made  out  a  very  amiaMe  jiersoi;  In 
that  work  !     The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  in  it  is  part  of  a  letter." — Mldwin,] 

["In  their  sweet  feelings  holily  united, 

By  Solitude  (soft  parson)  they  were  wed." — ILS.] 
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^  [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  all  objectionable  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  We  fear,  however,  that  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  what  follows  : 
marrying  is  no  .joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  subject  to  joke  about ;  besides,  for  a 
married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like  trying  to  overcome  the  toothache 
by  a  laugh. — Hojg.] 

■■^  [These  two  lines  are  a  versification  of  a  saying  of  Montaigne.] 

"^  [  "  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  wedding, 

How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  ?" — MS.] 

^  [The  old  ballad  of  "Death  and  the  Lady"  is  alluded  to  in  Shakspeare.] 

*  Dante  calls  his  wife,  in  the  "Inferno,"  "la  fiera  moglie." 

^  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  first  month.  If  she  had  not, 
what  would  John  Milton  have  done  ?  [From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the 
coincidence  is  no  less  striking  than  saddening,  that,  on  the  list  of  married  poets  who 
have  been  unhappy  in  tlieir  homes,  there  should  already  be  found  four  sucli  illustrious 
names,  as  Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Drydeu  ;  and  that  we  should  now  have  to 
add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name  worthy  of  being  placed  beside  tlie  greatest 
of  them  — Moore.  J 

'  ["Lady  B.  would  have  made  an  excellent  wrangler  at  Cambridge." — Byron 
Diar;/.] 

*  ["  Display' d  much  more  of  nerve,  perhaps  of  wit, 

Than  any  of  the  parodies  of  Pitt."— MS.] 

'  ["  Yet  for  all  that  don't  stay  away  too  long, 

A  sofa,  like  a  bed,  may  come  by  wrong." — MS.] 

10  ["This  dance  is  still  performed  by  young  men  armed  cap-a-pie,  who  execute,  to 
the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the  proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence." — 
Clarke.] 

'^  ["Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  s««r/ to  have 
danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dauce,  and  is"  followed 
by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings  make  up  the  chorus. 
The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft. 
Tlie  steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance,  but  always 
in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances." — Ladt  M.  W. 
Montagu.] 
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'-         ["  That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though  married,  raving."-  -JIS.] 

'^  ["  All  ha'l  been  open  heart  and  open  house, 

Ever  since  .Juau  served  her  lor  a  sjjouse." — MS.] 

'■•  [The  portrait  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  Lord 
Byron's  gloomy  portraits,  it  may  be  the  Corsair  grown  into  an  elderly  eliaractor  and 
a  father  ;  but  it  is  equal  to  the  fimst  heads  that  ever  Michael  Aiigelo  or  Caravaggio 
painted  with  black  and  umber. — Blackwood.  ] 

••  "Rispone  allor'  Jfargutte,  a  dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  piu  al  nero  ch'  all'  azzurro  : 
Ma  nel  cappone,  o  lesso,  o  vuogli  arrosto, 

E  credo  alcuua  volta  anco  nel  burro  ; 
Nella  ccrvigia,  e  quaiido  io  n'  ho  nel  mosto, 
E  molta  piu  nelT  t-sjiro  che  il  mangurro ; 
Ma  soi)ra  tutto  nel  Ijuun  vino  lio  fede, 
E  credo  che  sia  saivo  chi  gli  crede." — 

PuLCi,  Morgante  Maggiore,  ca.  18.  st.  151. 

^*  ["  And  make  him  Samson-like — more  fierce  with  blindness." — JIS.] 

^?  ["  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 

Ufa  strong  human  he;irt,"  &c. — MS.] 

'^  ["  I  said  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had  of  bringing  their  children 
into  company,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  t;  please 
their  parents."  — Johnson.  "  Y uu  are  right,  sir  ;  we  may  be  excused  for  not  caring 
much  about  other  people's  children,  for  tliere  are  many  who  care  very  little  about 
their  own." — Boswdl,  vol.  vi.  p.  47.  ed.  1835.] 

"  ["  Much  of  the  description  of  the  furniture  in  canto  third,  is  taken  from  Tully's 
Tripoli  (pray  note  this),  and  the  rest  from  my  own  observation.  Eemtmber,  I  never 
meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,  and  have  only  not  stated  it,  Ijecause  'Don  Juau'  had  no 
preface,  nor  name  to  it." — Lord  Bi/ron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  23,  1821. J 

^''  ["A  small  table  is  brought  in  when  refreshments  are  served  :  it  is  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver." — Tully's  Tripuli,  4to, 
ISlC,  p.  133.] 

-'  ["The  beverage  was  various  .sherbets,  composed  of  the  juice  of  boiled  raL«ins, 
oranges,  and  pomegranates,  squeezed  through  the  rind." — Ibid.  p.  137.  J 

"  ["CoflTee  was  served  in  small  china  cups;  gold  filigree  cups  were  put  under 
them.     They  introduced  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  into  the  coffee." — J/jid.  p.  lo2. 

^''  ["The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  tapestry,  made  in  panels  of  dilTorent- 
coloured  velvet,  thickly  inlaid  with  flowers  of  silk  damask  :  a  yellow  bortler  finixln  d 
the  tapestry  at  top  and  bottom,  the  upper  border  biing  embroidered  with  Moorish 
sentences  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac  letters." — Ibid.  133.] 

^  [The  allusion  is  to  the  religious  dissenting  review.  ] 

**  ["  For  that's  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath." — MS.] 

-"  ["  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of  pale  blue.  The  cnshinns 
that  lav  around  were  of  crimson  velvet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a  sua 
ingold."— TcLi.Y.J 

"  ["The  upholsterer's  '  fiat  lux '  had  bade  to  issue."— MS.] 
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^  [  "  Ht  r  clieuiise  was  ecivered  with  gold  embroidery  at  the  neck  ;  over  it  slie  woi u 
\  gokl  and  silver  tissue  jeliok,  with  coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together 
iown  tlie  front.  The  baracaii  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the  finest  crimson 
transparent  gauzes,  between  rich  silk  stripes  of  the  same  colour." — Tully,  p.  31.  J 

^  This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are  worn  in  the  manner 
iescribed.  The  reader  will  perceive  hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of 
Fez,  her  daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

^^  Tlie  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  of  sovereign  rank  in  the  women  of  the 
families  of  the  deys,  and  is  worn  as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

^'  This  is  no  exaggeration  :  there  were  four  women  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
who  possessed  their  hair  in  this  profusion  ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the  otlier 
was  a  Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that,  when  let  down, 
it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as  nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of 
these,  only  one  had  dark  hair;  the  Oriental  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of  the  foui-. 

^  [ "  But  Psyche  owns  no  lord — 

She  walks  a  goddess  from  above  ; 
All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored, 
But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love." — 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  from  Aindeius,  hy  Mr.  Hudson  Gurnet,  1803  ] 

^  ["It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of  the  women  with  m 
impalpable  powder,  pi-epared  chiefly  from  crude  antimony.  This  pigment,  when 
atii)lied  to  the  innei  surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a  tender  and 
fascinating  languor." — Habesci.] 

^'  ["  Believed  like  Southey,  and  perused  like  Crashaw." — MS. 

"  Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honoured,"  says  Warton,  "  with  the  praise  of 
Pope  ;  who  both  read  his  poems  and  borrowed  from  them.  Being  ejected  from  his 
fL-llowship  at  Peterhouse  for  denying  the  covenant,  he  turned  Koman  Catholic,  and  died 
canon  of  the  church  at  Loretto."'] 

^  [The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  centui7 — Dante,  &c.] 

^  [Homer.] 

^  [Anacreon.] 

'*''  The  vr)aoi  iiaKaptxiv  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  Cape  de 
N'erd  islands  or  the  Canaries. 

'"  ["  Euboea  looks  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,"  &c. — MS.] 

*-  "Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 

This  havoc  ;  for  his  seat,  a  lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlook'd  the  hosts. 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
And  fled  disorder'd." — JiscHYLUs. 
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["Which  Hercules  might  deem  his  own."— MS.] 

Iv'    uKttfV   (TTfaTi  TTOVTOV 

TrpoPKijn'  aKiKKvarov,  aKpav 

ilTTQ  TfXo.Ka  'S.OWiOV.       K.   T.   A. SOPH.    AJlUC,    Y.    1217. 
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*■'  ["This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after  Liberty  is  instantly 
followed  up  by  a  strain  of  culd-bloodtd  ribaldry  ;  and  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
staple  doctrine  of  the  work — the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honour  in 
men,  and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  sucli  virtues,  or  of  cultivating  them 
for  an  undeserving  world  : — and  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plausible — 
while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  but  everything  that  might  have  operated 
in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and  presented  already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a 
form  as  possible." — Jeffrey.] 

*^  See  Johnson's  Life  of  MUton. 

'•'  ["Confined  his  pedlar  poems  to  democracy." — MS.] 

^'''  [See  Coleridge's  "Biographia  Literaria,"  1817.] 

■*'  ["  Flourish'd  its  sophistry  for  aristocracy." — IIS,] 

**  [The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted,  at  one  time,  to  a  hundred 
thousand.  She  announced  when  she  was  sixty-five  tliat  siie  should  give  birth  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  a  second  Shiloh,  and  a  regal  cradle  was  prepare  I  for  the  expected 
prodigy.  A  Dr.  Keece  attested  that  she  was  really  pregnant,  deceived  by  dropsy,  of 
which  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  1814.] 

*^  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS. — 

"Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  o]iiati^  draughts  :  your  love  and  wine, 

Which  shake  so  much  the  human  brain  and  breast, 
Must  end  in  languor  ;  men  must  sleep  like  swine  : 

The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  guest 
Botli  sink  at  last  into  a  swoon  divine  ; 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  they 

Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  the  next  day." 

•''  [Wordsworth's  "  Benjamin  the  Waggoner"  appeared  in  1819.] 

*'  ["  There's  something  in  a  flying  horse, 

There's  something  in  a  huge  balloon  ; 
But  through  the  clouds  I'll  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  boat,"  &c. — Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell.] 

^'^  "The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are  forgotten." — Mr.  W. 
Wordsworth's  Preface. 

^■'  ["  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower." — MS.] 

•'''  ["  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  ? — some  folks  say — 

Downright  in  print." — MS.] 

"''  ["I'y  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware  ; 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 
And  that  (kic  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind." — 

Drtdkn's  Theodore  and  Honwia.] 

"  'Zcnrepf,  wafTa  (pfpeis, 
"frfpeir  oivov — tpepets  aiya, 
<t>tKf(y  norepi  iroiSa." — Pratjmeiil  of  Sappho. 
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*'  **  Era  gia  1'  ova  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A'  naviganti,  e  'ntcnevisce  il  cwore, 
Lo  di  ch'  han  detto  a'  dolci  amici  a  dio  • 

E  che  lo  imovo  peresrin'  d'  amore 
Punge,  se  ode  Squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore. " — 

Dante's  Purgatory,  canto  «^^i. 
This  last  Hue  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him  without  ackuowledgment. 

^*  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact. — ["  The  public  joy  was  so  great  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  that  the  common  people  ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads. 
And  yet  there  were  some,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  his  tomb  with  spring  and 
summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed  his  image  upon  his  rostra  dressed  up  in  state 
robes,  another  while  published  proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a  vengeance  to  all  his  enemies."] 

*'  ["But  I'm  digressing — what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordsworth — both  poetical  buffoons,"  &c. — MS,] 
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